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SUPERSTITIONS AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


APPREHENSION has been, and is still 
felt, in many quarters, that owing to 
the diffusion of knowledge, the exten- 
sive circulation of cheap newspapers 
and serials, and the large propor- 
tions to which emigration has grown, 
the old superstitions—observations of 
omens, use of charms, and spells, and 
divinations, and the remembrance of 
old legends, and the long established 
household stories, would all become 
things of the past. With the ex- 
ception of the local traditions and the 
household stories, it will be a matter 
of clear gain to the world when all 
the other relics of paganism shall 
have vanished from the minds and 
affections of uneducated people. 
They are a sad obstruction to the 
diffusion of living faith and devotion. 
Those who unscrupulously practise 
them seek help and information, not 
from the Creator, nor the means he 
has been pleased to establish, but 
from his reprobate enemies, or from 
sources never intended to impart ad- 
vice or assistance. 

People imbued with 4 rational 
spirit of piety, and endowed with 
ordinary intelligence, can scarcely be 
aware of the wretchedness in which 
the lives of superstitious persons are 

ed. They are destitute of trust 
in the goodness and ever watchful 
care of Providence. They fancy 
themselves the objects of dislike and 
persecution by the unseen evil powers 
of earth and air; that the occult 
powers of nature are unfriendly to 
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them, and that they are at the mercy 
of thousands of the chance combina- 
tions of time, place, matter, and mo- 
tion, that are continually occurring 
arround them. Their practical be- 
lief, if expressed in words, would be, 
the devils and other evil powers are 
for ever prowling about to do bodily 
as well as spiritual mischief to all 
poor human beings, and if we are not 
on our guard we are sure to suffer 
by them in body and goods, as our 
guardian angels are evidently supine 
in their efforts to protect us. 

It is desirable, however, that remem- 
brance of these aberrations of human 
intellect should be preserved, and for 
some years literary journals have re- 
corded, from time to time, such pieces 
of folk lore as are communicated to 
them, and several complete treatises, 
either on general or local superstitions 
have made their appearance ; so that 
if the future philosopher fated to con- 
template the ruins of our Babylon 
from one of its ruined bridges, resolve 
on writing an account of the darlin 
relics of heathenism that lingere 
among the folk of our plains and 
hills in the nineteenth century, he 
will not lack materials if our public 
libraries, British Museums, and such 
like repositories, have not perished 
with other destructible things. 

Astothe local traditions and house- 
hold tales—these we do not for a 
moment class with the superstitions 

roperly so called. Most of them 
ioe existed for more than 3,000 
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years, and have travelled with the 
ancestors of all the European peoples 
from the far east. Even in the de- 
based state in which they have reach- 
ed our times, they are scarcely to be 
excelled as mere fictions, and with 
few exceptions they can hardly act in- 
juriously upon the minds or hearts of 
the young. They are well calculated 
to amuse and occupy in a harmless 
fashion, groups of neighbours gather- 
ed round country hearths on winter 
evenings, by the interest of the story 
and the flights of imagination so 
freely indulged. ‘Social archzolo- 
gists are not called on to lament over 
the total loss of these valued trea- 
sures. More has been done for their 
preservation than for those mischiev- 
ous fancies just treated of. There 
is no need of enumerating the col- 
lections in which they have received 
an asylum, as it has been already 
done in late numbers of the UnI- 
VERSITY MAGAZINE. 

Among these a lately published 
volume* deserves a place of honour, 
for the ability and diligence and ap- 
titude of the author and his able co- 
adjutors. He has treated in detail, 
superstitions connected with man’s 
birth and death, days and seasons, 
portents, auguries, charms, spells, 
witchcraft, local demons, occult 
powers and sympathies, haunted 
spots, and dreams, and related _le- 

ends of worms or serpents. The Rev. 
g. Baring-Gould has added some 
household stories in an appendix, 
and furnished a most desirable classi- 
fication of them. Varieties of the 
belief of the North Country folk in 
the evil doings of witches, sorcerers, 
and supernatural beings, and in the 
means of counteracting them, are to 
be found through all Europe. Our 
recollections of such things among 
our own peasantry, dating some forty 
years ago, have been freshened and 
strengthened by the perusal of this 
most desirable volume. We find a 
difference, such as might be expected 
in the influence of the same class of 
opinions and sentiments on people 
resembling each other so little as the 
imaginative and impulsive Gael of 
Ireland, and the more opinionative 


* Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Border. 
With an Appendix on Household Stories, by 8. Baring-Gould, 


William Henderson. 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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and matter of fact Teuton of the 
Border Counties. Our household 
and local demons, though sufficiently 
capricious, are more genial and good- 
natured than those found by the 
Tyne, the Wear, and the Tweed. 
Then the strong conviction of the 
Irish peasant in the immediate pro- 
tection of patron saint or guardian 
angel, staves off much of that fear of 
Bogle or Dobie in which the native 
of Northumberland or Berwick-on- 
Tweed lives and moves. 

The following extract from Mr. 
Henderson’s preface indicates his 
genuine vocation to the office of 
folk-lore preservation. 

“Old laws and sayings, old beliefs and 
superstitions, which have held their ground 
in the universal mind from the remotest 
antiquity, are fast fading away and perish- 
ing. We of the nineteenth century may 
congratulate ourselves on their disappear- 
ance; we may lament it, but the fact re- 
mains the same. And J, for one, will 
frankly acknowledge, that I regret much 
which we are losing; that I would not 
have these vestiges of the past altogether 
effaced. It were pity that they should 
utterly pass away, and leave no trace be- 
hind. My heart as well as my imagina- 
tion is too ¢losely bound up with the say- 
ings and doings which gave zest to the 
life of my forefathers, and so I became a 
folk-lore student, before fulk-lore came into 
vogue as a pursuit.” 


Much valuable matter was obtain- 
ed from a collection of Border legends, 
customs and superstitions, put to- 
gether for Sir Walter Scott about 
fifty years since, by Mr. Wilkie, a 
young medical student, living at 
Bowden, near Eildon Hall. 

Among other contributors the au- 
thor makes particular mention of the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, the Rev. George 
Ormsby, and of a lady, whose name is 
unmentioned. 


OUR SUPERSTITIONS DATE FROM PAGAN TIMES. 


Our author in agreement with 
nearly all who have treated the same 
subject, traces the existing supersti- 
tions to the paganism that ruled in 
the land before the promulgation of 
the Gospel. Upon this part of the 
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work we need not dwell as our readers 
cannot have forgotten what has been 
said to the same purport in late vol- 
umes of the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 
Macazine. Thespirit of heathenism 
had taken such hold of the minds and 
hearts of the people, that the early 
missionaries were wont to graft Chris- 
tian observances on pagan customs, 
institute Christian festivals on the 
same days and periods which had 
witnessed pagan feasts of most un- 
edifying character, and build churches 
near to or on the site of idol temples 
as our author remarks apropos of the 
early Irish missions. 

“Thus in Ireland, St. Patrick and 
his followers almost invariably select- 
ed the sacred sites of paganism, and 
built their wooden churches under 
the shadow of the Round Towers, 
then as mysterious and inscrutable as 
they are to-day.” 

he last assertion is probably incor- 
rect. The Milesians who were con- 
verted by the first Christian mission- 
aries had displaced the Danaans who 
in all likelihood were the tower build- 
ers. They could have given much 
information to St. Patrick and his 
coadjutors concerning the original 
uses of the mysterious piles; but 
the preachers were intent on the one 
thing needful, and took no trouble to 
retain or record memorials of the old 
superstitions which they anxiously de- 
sired to be forgotten. When the pagan 
worship was no more, and the day 
came on which the archeologists 
would have given much to learn all 
the particulars of the ancient life and 
worship of the people, the informa- 
tion to be got was scanty and difficult 
of attainment. 

If customs that had nothing essen- 
tially evil in their nature were not 
interfered with, it was otherwise with 
the radically pagan usages ; and the 
preachers thundered against their 
retention. 


‘“**T omit other things that might make 
us weep,’ says St. Chrysostom, ‘your au- 
guries, your omens, your superstitious 
observances, your casting of nativities, your 
signs, your amulets, your divinations, your 
incantations, your magical arts, . . spend- 
ing much zeal in the pursuit of riches, and 
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yet supposing the whole is undone by the 
crowing of a cock. ‘Such a person,’ one will 
say, ‘was the first to meet me as I was going 
out of doors to-day, and of course a thou- 
sand ills must ensue. At another time that 
wretch of a servant in giving me my shoes, 
held out my left shoe first, terrible mishaps 
and mischief! I myself in coming out put 
my left leg foremost, and here too is a token 
of misfortune. Then as I go out, my right 
eye turns up from beneath, a sure sign of 
tears.’ Again, the women when the reeds* 
strike against the standards, and ring, or 
when they themselves are scratched by the 
shuttle, turn this also into a sign. And 
again when they strike the web with the shut- 
tle with some vehemence, and then the reeds 
on the top sound, this again they make a 
sign, and ten thousand things beside, as 
ridiculous. And so if an ass bray, or a cock 
crow, Or a man sneeze, or whatever else 
happen, like men bound with ten thousand 
chains, they suspect every thing, and are 
more enslaved than all the slaves in the 
world.” 


To the same effect spoke St. Eloi 
Bishop of Noyon in the fifth century 
° the lately converted or their chii- 

ren. 


‘“** Above all I implore you not to observe 
the sacrilegious customs of the pagans. Do 
not consult the gravers of talismans, nor 
diviners, nor sorcerers, nor enchanters, for 
any sickness whatever. Do not take notice 
of auguries nor of sneezings, do not pay at- 
tention to the songs of the birds when you 
go abroad. Let no Christian pay attention 
to the particular day on which he leaves a 
house or enters it. Let no one perplex him- 
self about the new moon or eclipses. Let 
no one do on the calends of January those 
forbidden, ridiculous, ancient and disreput- 
able things, such as dancing, or keepi 
open house, all night, or getting drunk. 
Let no one on the feast of Saint John or any 
saint, celebrate solstices by dances, carols, 
or diabolical chants. Let no one invoke 
Neptune, Pluto, Diana, Minerva, or his 
GENIus. Let no one rest on the day of 
Jupiter (Thursday) unless it fall ona saint’s 
day, nor observe the month of May, nor any 
other season or day except it be the Lord’s 
Day. Let no one light torches along the 
highways or cross roads, let no one tie notes 
to the neck of a man or some animal, Let 
no one make lustrations or enchantments 
upon herbs, or make his cattle pass through 
a split tree or a hole in theground. Let no 
one utter loud cries when the moon is pale; 
let no one fear that something is going to 
happen to him .at New Moon; let no one 


* He is alluding to the operation of weaving. : 
¢ Our northern relatives can claim a high antiquity for their mode of bidding farewell 
to the old year, and giving welcome to the new. 
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believe in destiny or fortune or the quadra- 
ture of the geniture, commonly called a 
nativity.” 


Superstition was not confined to 
the poor unlearned Gauls preached to 
by the excellent Saint Eloi in the 
early times of Christianity. The great 
Martin Luther believed as firmly in 
the existence of changelings as the 
most ignorant Scotch or Irish peasant 
from his day to ours. His belief was 
even more gloomy and revolting for 


his changelings were the offspring of 


the prince of evil by earthly women. 
They did not live more than eighteen 
or twenty years. In addition to this 
egregious piece of information he 
added in his “ Table Talk” quoted in 
the introduction to Thorpe’s Mytho- 
logy, — 


“ Eight years ago, there was a changeling 
in Dessau which I, Dr. Martin Luther, have 
both seen and touched. It was twelve 
years old, and had all its senses, 80 that peo- 
ple thought it was a proper child, but that 
mattered little, for it only ate, and that as 
much as any four ploughmen or thrashers, 
and when any one touched it it screamed. 
When things in the house went wrong so 
that any damage took place, it laughed and 
Was merry; when things went well it cried. 
Thereupon I said to the Prince of Anhalt, 
‘If I were prince or ruler here, I would have 
this child thrown into the Moldau, and 
would run the risk of being a homicide. But 
the Elector of Saxony who was then at 
Dessau, and the Prince of Anhalt, would 
not follow my advice. I then said they 
ought to catise a paternoster to be said in 
the church, that God would take the devil 
away from them. This was done daily at 
Dessau, and the said changeling died two 
years after.” 


We are to remember, however, that 
Luther had been a monk; he had 


been educated in the superstitions of 


the monastery, among which witch- 
craft and its kindred lore were 
cherished themes, and some of the 
absurdest of the superstitions of the 


convent, though he purged himself 


effectually of its erroneus theology, 
clung to him all his days. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF EARLY LIFE. 


On each side the Border as in Ire- 
land a child before it is baptized, is 
liable to be carried away, and a rick- 
etty fairy left in his place. The Irish 
child is not exposed to so much dan- 
ger, as Roman Catholics get their 
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children baptized as soon as possible. 
In the “Leinster Folk Lore” in this 
Magazine, 1862, will be found the 
complete economy of the changeling 
world. 

During the uncomfortable period 
between birth and baptism, watch 
must be kept against the uncanny 
folk. Garlic, salt, bread, cutting 
instruments of steel, horehound, blue 
marjoram, black cummin, a right 
shirt sleeve, a left stocking, placed in 
the cradle or over the door, are strong 
defences against the knayish tricks of 
the elves and goblins. Part of the 
father’s clothes on the female child, 
and part of the mother’s on the male, 
are also sovereign. 

On the whole, we consider the ob- 
jection women have to go abroad till 
after they are churched a modest and 
reverent, rather than a superstitious 
observation. Mr. Henderson says 
that Irishwomen, if they break the 
custom, puta bit of thatch or some 
other house covering on their bonnets, 
when “ they take their walk abroad,” 
and can conscientiously tell the priest 
they were not from under their own 
roof since their lying-in. There is 
some degree of unlikelihood about 
this. Christenings are usually per- 
formed within three days of birth ; 
they scarcely ever exceed a week ; 
the mother is churched at the christ- 
ening-entertainment—ergo, she has 
had scarcely time for a promenade. 
We speak, however, only from our 
own limited experience. 

Folks’ infant treatment somewhat 
departs from the recommendations 
laid down in the manual published 
by William and Robert Chambers. 
The baby’s nails must not be cut till 
it is a twelvemonth old (no great 
harm in that) ; the mother, in case of 
need, may bite them off. Bury the 
first parings under an ash tree, and 
the child will become a first-rate 
singer. When the pericd for scissors- 
cutting arrives, on no account let it 
be done on Friday or Sunday. 


‘** Better a child had never been born, 
Than cut his nails on a Sunday morn.” 


Let the child’s first movements be 
upwards. For instance, if born in 
an attic, where going up another 
flight of stairs is out of the question, 
let the nurse get ona chair and lift 
babe as high as she can. On no ac- 
count rock a toom (empty) cradle, 
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When the babe pays his first visit toa 
neighbour’s house, let the dwellers 
there present it with an egg, salt, 
and white bread. Let these things be 
inned in the babe’s apron and carried 
ome. (This is not only harmless, 
but commendable.) Let the mother 
wear a blue woollen cord round her 
neck till the child is weaned, the 
same cord to be handed down from 
mother to daughter. The babe must 
not look in the glass till it is a full 
ro old, nor any one dare to pass 
etween a sucking babe and the fire, 
nor step over it, nor walk round it 
when it sits on the floor. Ifthey do, 
the child’s growth.will be arrested. 
As to cauls and their preservation, 
and the safety they afford sailors in 
danger of shipwreck, and the high 
prices given for them by the super- 
stitious WISE, every one is well 
informed. 
The rainbow does not appear to be 
a favourite with the people on the 
Border. The folk of Berwick have a 
metrical charm for frighting it away 
which would appear peculiar to that 
county. It runs thus— 


** Rainbow, rainbow, haud awa’ hame ; 
A’ yer bairns are dead but ane, 
And it lies sick at yon grey stane, 
And will be dead ere you win hame. 
Gang owre the Drumaw, and yon’t the lea, 
And doun by the side o’ yonder sea, 
Your bairn lies greetin’ like to dee, 
And the big tear drop is in his e’e.” 


In our youth we often heard of 
such and such animals having a drop 
of the devil’s blood in them. We 


were almost ane to say the same 


of the youth of Northumberland and 
Durham after reading the diabolical 
proceedings of some young associates 
of the author, when compassing the 
sacrifice of a black cat to old Horney. 
We are pretty well up to what boys 
will venture on, but never dreamed 
of such dare-devilism as he records. 


MARRIAGE FROM THE AUGUR'S POINT OF VIEW. 


Dismissing the wicked and dirty 
little boys, and their most unsatisfac- 
tory period of life, we come on the 
nuptial period, so beset with dangers, 
and requiring so much care in the 
choice of the happy (?) day, and other 
attendant circumstances. Whoever 
has heard the following rhymed 
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direction is inexcusable if he did not 
make choice of a suitable day :— 


‘Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday, the best day of all; 
Thursday for losses, 
Friday for crosses, 
And Saturday—no luck at all.” 


We seek not to disparage the wis- 
dom included in these lines, but 
merely to state a fact. A very dear 
friend of ours took a wife on the day 
productive of wealth, and, to our 
certain knowledge, has since enjoyed 
as bare and busy a life as any native 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 

In Scandinavia Thursday (Thors 
daeg) is considered lucky, but the 
Germans, in some sense identifying 
Thor with the devil, take the same 
view as the English of North and 
South. 

No marriages (with rare excep- 
tions) are performed during the season 
of Lent among Roman Catholics, and 
there is an unfriendly feeling towards 
the custom among Protestants. Mr. 
Henderson quotes the distich— 


“Tf you marry in Lent 
You'll live to repent ;” 


and adds :— 


“But I fear that, in point of fact, the 
month of May is more avoided in Scotland 
than the season of Lent. The prejudice 
against marrying in May, which Lockhart 
calls a classical as well as a Scottish one, 
was respected in his own marriage, Sir 
Walter Scott hurrying away from London 
that his daughter Sophia’s wedding might 
take place before that inauspicious month 
commenced.” 


Now for the minor precautions to 
avert evil omens, and bring a blessing 
on the rash venture. Let no pig, 
young or old, cross the bridal pro- 
cession, and let not the  bride’s 
mother show her face at the cere- 
mony, nor let it take place after sun- 
set, nor any hour at all of a wet day. 
Green is to be avoided in the articles 
of dress, even boiled greens at the 
wedding dinner are not to be toler- 
ated : green is the fairies’ favourite 
hue. fo tub shoulders with bride- 
groom or bride, or to get the last bit 
of cheese from her fingers, is effective 
in bringing about a speedy marriage, 
When she enters her new home a 
plateful of short cakes is thrown 
over her head, and the bits falling on 
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the ground are scrambled for. The 
pagan priest put a cake and salt on 
the head of the victim. Do we still 
retain the shadow of that heathen 
rite? It is lucky to throw a shoe 
after the bride. (gg Mrs. Gummidge 
and Mrs. Barkis to wit.) Ruth’s 
kinsman by marriage allowed his shoe 
to be taken off and presented to Booz, 
her bridegroom about to be. 

In parts of the north the repre- 
sentant of the bride’s father claims 
the first kiss; in other parts the 
clergyman is expected to perform the 
ceremony. 


“ A clergyman, a stranger in the country, 
after performing a marriage in a country 
village in Yorkshire, was surprised to see 
the party keeping together as if expecting 
something more. ‘ What are you waiting 
for?’ he asked at last. ‘ Please, sir,’ was 
the bridegroom’s answer, ‘ ye’ve no kissed 
Molly” . . I can testify that within 
the last ten years, a fair lady from the 
county Durham, who was married in the 
south of England, so undoubtedly reckoned 
on the clerical salute, that after waiting for 
it in vain, she boldly took the initiative, 
and bestowed a kiss upon the much-amazed 
south-country vicar.” 


The practice among our peasantry 
and farmers some forty years since 
(we are ignorant of existing usages), 
was,—the clergyman ended the cere- 
mony with the words, “Kiss your 
wife,” and occasionally the bride- 
groom was hard put, to prevent some 
of his companions from intercepting 
the salute intended for himself. 

Some disappointments, however 
severely felt, excite but little com- 
miseration. If a north-country lass 
jilts her swain, and marries another, 
the girls of the village show their 
sympathy for the rejected by rubbing 
him lustily with pease straw. Our 
author says the boys treat a rejected 

irl in the same way ; but is not this 
enying the brave lads of the north 


country the innate respect felt 
through all Christendom for beautye 
in woe ? 


DEATH AMONG THE OBSERVERS OF SIGNS. 


Passing from weddings to funerals, 
Mr. Henderson says that he who 
meets a Border funeral is certain to 
die shortly, unless he bares his head, 
turns, and accompanies the proces- 
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sion some distance. Among our own 
country folk that is uniformly done ; 
but purely through reverence in the 
presence of death, and respect for the 
sorrow of the relatives, not through 
any cowardly fear of dissolution. We 
shall be happy to hear the author say 
in the next edition, that he mistook 
the motive for reverence and neigh- 
bourly attention. 

The person on whom the sun shines 
brightly at a north country funeral, 
or who at a considerable distance 
hears the clay rattling on the coffin, 
may expect a speedy visit from the 
messenger of fate. 

The following are certain indica- 
tions of approaching death—the 
sound of bells in the night, the 
chirping of crickets,* a call in the 
voice of an absent person, a gripe of 
leg or arm by a clay-cold hand, &c. 
Several others are here noted by our 
author, but they are known to the 
superstitious everywhere. The wraith 
(our own fetch) seen at any time, por- 
tends the immediate death of the 

erson whose appearance it presents. 
Several instances are related by Mr. 
Henderson of such apparitions, and 
all given in good faith. In one, the 
fetch was the happy means of saving 
life, the musician Gluck being the 
person concerned. 


‘While in one of the Belgian cities 
(Ghent, I believe), he was accustomed to 
spend the evening with friends, and return- 
ing late to his lodgings to let himself in with 
akey. One moonlight evening, when going 
home, he observed before him a figure re- 
sembling himself. It took every turn 
through the streets which he was accus- 
tomed to take, and finally, on reaching the 
door, it drew out a key, opened it, and 
entered. On this the musician turned 
round in some perturbation, went back to 
his friends, and begged to be taken in for 
the night. The next morning they accom- 
panied him to his lodgings, and found that 
the heavy wooden roof of Gluck’s sleeping- 
room had fallen down in the night, and 
covered the floor. It was plain that had 
he passed the night there, he must have 
been killed.” 


The following attempts to pry into 
futurity, reflect no credit on the in- 
tellects or the hearts of the northern 
people. 

After a death, the chaff or straw of 
the bed of the deceased is taken to an 


* How is this? In our country homesteads that sound is a most welcome one, It is 
the first time we have met with it in the guise of a portent, 
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open place and burned, and the ashes 

carefully inspected for the print of a 

human foot. That person of the 

family whose lower extremity cor- 
responds to this mark will be the 
next to die. 

Most people have heard of the 
watching in the church porch on St. 
Mark’s eve. Whoever keeps this 
vigil three successive years for the 
hour before and the hour after mid- 
night, will on the third, see all who 
are to die in the parish during the 
next twelvemonth, pass into the 
building. It has happened that the 
first form meeting the eye of the 
superstitious watcher, was his or her 
own, and thus poetical justice is 
maintained. Other adepts, in order 
to find out whether they are to die 
during the next year, throw the doors 
of a barn open, and riddle chaff on 
the floor at midnight. If the shapes 
of a coffin and its bearers pass one of 
the doors, the riddler will not see the 
twelvemonth out. 

We have seen unseemly things at 
Irish wakes, arising from the diffi- 
culty felt by the young people in keep- 
ing up an appearance of sorrow or 
well-bred decorum for hours at a time. 
But really the arranging of the salt, 
and the empty dishes, and the sieve, 
and the saining (blessing) altogether, 
by the northern ladies, and the divin- 
ing as to the present state of the soul 
of the deceased, and the entrance 
backwards into the room, by the three 
crones, and their warbling of the fol- 
lowing egregious charm, and the feast 
partaken of in the presence of the dead, 
are still less to be commended. Here 
is the poetry used in the saining. 
(Segnen, to bless.) 

“* Thrice the torchie, thrice the saltie, 
Thrice the dishes toom for loftie (praise); 
These three times three ye must wave 

round 

The corpse until it sleep sound. 

Sleep sound and wake nane, 

Till to heaven the soul’s gane. 

If ye want that soul to dee, 

Fetch the torch frae the Elleree;* 

If ye want the soul to live, 

Between the dishes place a sieve, 

And it shall have a fair, fair shrive!” 
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The northern custom of carrying a 
corpse round the churchyard sunwise 
before interment, was also used in 
our country districts. Walking round 
a living person three times in the same 
direction is intended to do him a ser- 
vice. Going round him withershins 
(wieder sonne, against the sun), would 
only be done by some one who wanted 
toinjure him. These incidental occur- 
rences in the birth, life, and death of 
northern folk, having received due 
notice, let us proceed to consider times 
and seasons. 


DAYS OF GOOD AND EVIL OMEN. 


The model Scot pays no homage 
to Christmas, but on the Border it 
still meets with greater or less observ- 
ance. On Christmas-eve fantasti- 
cally dressed folk carry about a besel 
(wassail) cup adorned with figures of 
the Blessed Virgin and Child, and 
sing carols. It would be unlucky to 
send them away empty handed. The 
yule eve meal consists of wheat boiled 
in milk, with spices and sugar, and 
fruit tarts. Each member of the 
family hangs up his or her stockin 
to receive gifts. The mummers an 
their drama somewhat resemble those 
which were to be seen amongst our- 
selves a quarter of a century since. 
Sword dances are performed, and these 
as our author rightly considers are 
later shadows of the old warlike pas- 
times of the Scandinavians. he 
Pyrrhic dances of the Greeks, or the 
similar pastimes of the remote ances- 
tors of both the Celtic and Teuton 
races, may be here quoted. 

On New Year’s-eve, Halloween, 
Beltane, and Christmas-eve, the 
Borderer is anxious that his fireshould 
be kept up so that it may be living. 
next morning. It would be unlucky 
to have to borrow the “seed” of the fire 
on New Year’s-day ; his best neigh- 
bour would object to accommodate 
him. It would be giving away the 
luck of the whole year. Indeed the 
great object on New Year’s-day, as 
among our own people on Hansel 
Monday, is to get something before 


* A sorcerer, or in case of failure, a schloof (flat) footed, ringlit-eyed (much of the 
white seen), lang-lippit individual. This saining candle must be kept burning through 
the night, and in the old rugging and reiving times the moss-troopers prepared one made 


from the fat of some enemy. 


t See Dusiax University Macazixe, November, 1863, 
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giving anything. In the Druidic 
times the reverse of the existing fire- 
economy was observed. Throughout 
Treland, no fires were allowed on 
hearths or hills till the Druidic fire 
on Tara was enkindled with mystic 
accompaniments in the presence of 
king and nobles. That blaze was the 
signal to the watchers on the hills 
within sight, and their fires were seen 
and copied by others more remote, 
till the extreme summits on the Kerry 
and the Donegal hills were in a glow. 
Wonderful are the consequences of 
trivial-looking things occurring on 
New Year's-day on both sides of the 
Cheviots. Whoever has an empty 
pocket or empty cupboard on that 
day will remain in an impoverished 
condition during the rest of the year. 
The local code forbids you to enter 
your neighbour’s house without a 
present. Wear new clothes, and have 
money in every pocket, and luck will 
be with youtill that day twelvemonth. 
If you wish for a speedy marriage or 
riches, contrive to get the last glass 
in the whiskey bottle of either eve or 
day. The Christian name of the first 
person of the opposite sex you meet 
on January 1, will be also that of your 
wife or husband that is to be. A 
fair-haired man being the first visitor 
in the morning all will go well. One 
of dark complexion brings fairish 
luck, but a woman dark or fair is 
sure to bring sorrow if first visitor. 
If the servant girl has a sweetheart, 
he is sure to mare fost AtStamford- 
ham,oneconsideredalucky footalways 
was first at the house of his neigh- 
bour, a blacksmith. One unlucky 
first of January he was forestalled, 
and in consequence, half a sovereign 
was stolen from the house during the 
hay-harvest of that year. 
he Northern folk do not like to 
have fine weather on the day of the 
Purification, February 2. Yet they 
are probably ignorant of the Latin 
proverb anent it :— 


‘Si sol splendescat, Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit 
ante.”* 


Few blacksmiths in Durham would 
drive a nail on Good Friday ; there 
is even an objection to open the soil. 
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Charlie Marston disregarding the 
general feeling of his village would 
plant potatoes on a Good Friday, and 
was brought to a sense of his misdeed 
by the total failure of the crop. 

An old woman once washing 
clothes one Good Friday, renounced 
the practice ever after on hearing the 
following well-meaning tradition from 
a young Methodist dressmaker. 


“While our Lord Jesus was being led to 
Calvary, they took him past a washing, 
and the woman blirted the thing she was 
washing in his face. On which he said, 
‘Cursed be every one who hereafter shall 
wash on this day,’” 


In Cleveland clothes washed on 
Good Friday become spotted with 
blood. A poetic and devout spirit 
imbues legends such as these, and we 
give them hearty welcome, but we do 
not accept the narrator’s apology in 
the following version of the same 
tradition made to a lady, by a shoe- 
maker, in abatement of his short- 
comings. 


“Dont’ee be hard on me. We shoe- 
makers are a poor slobbering race, and so 
have been ever since the curse the Saviour 
haslaid on us, . When they were car- 
rying him to the cross, they passed a shoe- 
maker's bench, and the man looked up, and 
spat at him, and the Lord turned and said, 
‘A poor slobbering fellow shalt thou be, 
and all shoemakers after thee for what thou 
hast done to me.’” 


On Easter Sunday the little boys 
allow themselves the privilege of 
pulling off the girls’ shoes, They (the 
girls) retaliate by pulling off the caps 
of their tormentors next day. In 
Lancashire the lasses have the right 
to heave the lads, who return the 
compliment next day. We copy an 
account of the modus operandi in a 
particular instance. 


“Her Majesty's inspector of schools took 
it into his head to visit Warrington on 
Monday in Easter week. The lasses seeing 
a timorous, spectacled parson walking 
down the street, with one accord heaved 
him, and carried him in their arms through 
the town. . The terror and agony 
of the poor inspector were something awful. 
The more he struggled the closer he was 
hugged, while an occasional smack from the 
lips of a vigorous mill-girl blanched his 


eS 


* “Tf the sun shines brightly on the Purification of Mary, 
Greater will be the ice after the festival than before it.” 
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cheek, and made his rumpled hair stand on 
end. He firmly believed that his character 
and position were irretrievably ruined. 

The same custom prevails in the Pyrenees, 
where I have been lifted by a party of 
stout Basque damsels.”—(Note by Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. ) 


The ancient Romans at their 
harvest homes had a statue of Ceres 
richly dressed in the place of honour, 
and to her were the first libations 
made. When Christianity was estab- 
lished the image of the Blessed Virgin 
would naturally occupy the same 

lace. In modern times the Kern- 
aby or the Mell-doll, garnished with 
ears of corn, and rejoicing in bright- 
coloured raiment, is placed on dresser 
or high chair, and is supposed to en- 
joy the festivity. A bunch of wheat 
ears tied with a bright ribbon does 
duty where no artistic ability is pre- 
sent. This last-named representation 
of Ceres is found everywhere at 
harvest homes. 

The young girls of Durham and 
Yorkshire thus pay honour to St. 
Agnes, when they want to get a 
limpse of their future partners :— 
wo friends spend the day without 
eating, drinking, or speaking, bake a 
cake towards evening, still in solemn 
silence, divide it, each carrying her 
portion of it up stairs, walking back- 
wards, eat it on getting into the 
sleeping apartment, and then jump 
into bed. If all the conditions are 
rightly observed, and either lass does 
not see her future husband in a 
vision of the night, she considers her- 
self next morning an ill-used aspirant. 
Other zealous candidates for the 
marriage ring spend the day as men- 
tioned, take an egg, extract the yolk, 
fill the cavity with salt, and then 
swallow shell, salt, white, and all. 
Instead of this delicacy they occa- 
sionally use a raw red herring, which 
is found equally efficacious in pro- 
moting visions. 

In the backward promenade up 
stairs the repetition of this charm 
adds much to the efficacy of the 
entire process. 

“ Fair St. Agnes, play thy part, 

And send to me my own sweetheart, 
Not in his best or worst array, 

But in the clothes of every day, 
That to-morrow I may him ken 
From among all other men !” 


The contrivances resorted to by 
the young men and women of Ireland 
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to see their future companions were 
to the full as objectionable as those 
just mentioned. Among them is one 
we have often heard of in our youth. 
A couple of girls after spending the 
day without speaking, retire to their 
bed in the big kitchen-settle leaving 
their wetted chemises to dry before 
the fire. If the trick is successful the 
shades of the future husbands will 
appear, and each turn the article be- 
longing to his future wife. 

They do not give these practices 
euphonious names in our country ; 
they plainly call them “tricks done 
in the divel’s name.” We need not 
dwell much on the Holland - tide 
superstitions, as Burns’s Halloween, 
and Maclise’s Snap-apple Night have 
been read and seen by every body. 


SUNDRY SAWS OF TH WISE MEN AND WISE 
WOMEN, 


Folk whose circle of acquaintance 
and whose scope of observation are 
limited, are sharp-sighted, though 
liable to be endowed with oblique 
vision, and mere natural phenomena 
assume significance not conferred on 
them in the Order of Providence. If 
a spider is found running over gown 
or shawl of a Tweedside or Shannon 
side maiden, the article will soon be 
replaced by a new one. The follow- 
ing occult causes and effects observed 
in the Border Counties enjoy, most of 
them at least, not only a British and 
Irish, but a European reputation. 

Tf you dream of a wedding, you 
will hear of a death ; if of water, 
sickness is at hand ; to put on inad- 
vertently your waistcoat or stocking 
inside out, is a good omen ; men with 
eyebrows meeting across the nose are 
lucky fellows; if two men wash 
hands in the same bason, they will 
fall out before night ; itching of the 
right hand portends paying out mo- 
ney; of the left, receiving it; a 
single person stumbling up stairs will 
be married the same year—so will he 
or she who accidentally snuffs out 
the candle ; if you sing before break- 
fast you will cry before supper. 

It is a wise thing to turn the money 
in your pocket at the sight of the 
new moon; it is egually wise when 
ag meet a black snail to seize him 

y one horn and throw him over 
your left shoulder, the right by no 
means. It is unlucky to meet left- 
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handed people (Kithogued with us) 
on Tuesday morning, but lucky on 
other days. (Very mysterious this !) 
If you enter your neighbour’s house 
left foot foremost, go out and on your 
return present the other, so shall the 
ill omen be averted. If on your 
journey on Monday morning you 
meet a schloof-footed man, return 
home, eat, drink, and set out again, 
or ill luck will betide you. Do not 
sweep the dust of your house out at 
the street door; collect it within, 
put it in a pan, and carry it to its 
place. (Well,this really looks healthy.) 
Give no pointed instrument by way 
of present. If you are asked for a 
pin, say “ You may take it, but I am 
not giving it.” No one with any re- 
gard for his soul’s weal will remove 
the first stone from a church even to 
build up a new one, nor allow his 
corpse to be the first interment in a 
new churchyard. 

If the few truths that follow are 
superstitious, we own tothe weakness 
in our own persons. 

It is a sign of good luck to see 
swallows settle round about a home- 
stead, and return to it every year ; it 
is the reverse when they forsake an 
old colony of theirs. It brings a 
curse to destroy their nests and drive 
them away. We feel as much respect 
and cordiality towards the robin as 
the most unsophisticated child that 
lives on bread. 

A notion peculiar to some parts of 
England is that a robin entering a 
church and singing on the altar is an 
announcer of a death in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould 
says on this subject— 

“ Singularly enough, I saw this happen 
myself on one occasion. I happened to be 
in the chapel one evening at six o'clock, 
when a robin entered at the circular east 
window in the temporary apse, and light- 
ing on the altar, began to chirp. A few 
minutes later the passing bell began to toll 
for a boy who had just died.” 


Since the days when Roman and 
Grecian warriors were dismayed by 
omens from the fowls of the air, or 
cheered by their encouraging move- 
ments, their motions and ways have 
been studied by the superstitious. Ra- 
vens and magpies are birds of ill- 
omen. The Danes look on the first of 
these as an exorcised spirit, the hole 
in its left wing being caused by the 
gtake of exorcism driven through it. 
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“ Magpies have a drop of the devil's 
blood in them” in Ireland. In Ger- 
many the witches repair in their 
forms to their sabbats. In the moult- 
ing season, when the feathers have 
dropped from about their necks, they 
have been helping the devil to get 
in his hay, and the collars have worn 
their necks bare. When all the ani- 
mals entered the ark the magpie 
alone stayed outside, chuckling and 
jabbering over the drowned children 
of men. 

Many in Germany have heard the 
wild huntsman and his hounds, and 
on the lonely moors of the north of 
England, on wild dark nights, the 
Gabriel hounds strike terror. With 
some the huntsman is Diedrich of 
Berne, with others Wodé or Woden. 
In Normandy, the Pyrenees, and 
Scotland, King Arthur directs the 
lore. In Franche-Comté, it is 

erod chasing the holy innocents. 
One idea pervades all the traditions 
connected with this appalling belief. 
A person was so fond of hunting that 
he could not afford the time to at- 
tend at mass, and even dashed with 
his pack through the churchyard 
while it was being celebrated, and 
rode over the devout creatures that 
eame in his way. On his death-bed 
the priest exhorted him in vain, and 
when he mentioned heaven he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What care I for heaven ? 
Hunting is my paradise.” ‘ Then,” 
cried the zealous clergyman, “ hunt 
for ever!” And so it happened. 
Some suppose that the superstition 
originated with imaginative people, 
hearing for the first time on the 
lone heaths and in darkness the cry 
of the bean birds as they migrated 
to the south. Others suppose that 
the whistling of high winds among 
rocks and ruins and trees was mis- 
taken by impressionable wanderers 
for the unearthly cries of hounds and 
huntsmen. Fontainebleau is infested 
by the Wild Huntsman. Before the 
assassination of Henri Quatre, he and 
his dogs rushed over the palace with 
unearthly shouts and yellings. 


CURES NOT MENTIONED IN BUCHAN, 


The pharmacopeeia of our northern 
folk, which is nearly the same as that 
of the peasants of Leinster (we are 
acquainted with no other), would not 
get the imprimatur of the president 
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of any medical college. One cure 
for warts is to take a black snail, 
rub the wart with it, and then throw 
it against a thorn hedge. By the 
time the poor animal perishes among 
the thorns the wart disappears. 
Other cures for these unsightly ex- 
crescences are not worth mentioning, 
leaving their immoral character out 
of the question. What virtuous mind 
must not turn away from the process 
of tying as many little stones in a bag 
as the patient has warts, and laying 
it where it will be found by some 
unfortunate victim, who will incon- 
tinently be afflicted with the warty 
visitation? Stealing a piece of meat, 
rubbing the wart with it, and then 
throwing it away, is merely a little 
less objectionable. It is more plea- 
sant to record how an old man in 
Stamfordham took patients afflicted 
with the ring-worm into his garden 
before sun-rise, rubhed them with 
the vegetable mould, while pro- 
nouncing a charm, and sent Pl 
away cured. This mode of healing 
could not be communicated to a per- 
son of the same sex with the practi- 
tioner. It seems that a trout still 
alive getting his head into a child’s 
mouth and breathing into it cures 
him of the whooping-cough. Tyin 
a hairy caterpillar in a bag, al 
hanging it round the neck of a child 
troubled with the same complaint, is 
a nasty remedy; so is that of shaving 
the crown of his head and putting 
the hair on a bush to become part of 
a bird’s nest ; so is that of putting 
a hair of the child’s head betwen two 
slices of buttered bread, and giving 
allto adog. He (the dog) gets the 
teazing cough, and so probably do 
the birds in the other instance. 

Several cures wrought among the 

ople are rather of a ghastly nature. 
Fababitants of Stamfordham, when 
afflicted with toothache, have often 
walked to Winter’s Gibbet on Elsdon 
Moor to be cured by a splinter of the 
wood. In Devonshire, the man in 
woe went to a churchyard, bit a tooth 
out of a skull, and kept it in his 
pocket. 

There is a sub-stratum of piety in 
the following specific :—You collect 
thirty pence from thirty different 
persons, exchange them for a half- 
crown from the offertory money, 
fashion it into a ring, and any epilep- 
tic patient in your neighbourhood will 
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be cured by wearing it. There is 
something of the tender and poetic 
element in the spirit of the next cure, 
which is given in the author’s own 
words from the relation of a friend 
living in Devonshire. 


“Twenty years ago, soon after we were 
settled in this place, we were surprised by a 
visit from a farmer, a respectable-looking 
man from Ilsington, a village about six 
miles off. With a little hesitation he intro- 
duced himself, and told us that his son had 
long been a sufferer from the falling sick- 
ness, that medical care had utterly failed, 
and as a last resource he had been advised to 
collect seven sixpences from seven maidens 
in seven different parishes, and have them 
melted into a ring for the lad to wear. ‘I 
can’t tell you,’ he went on, ‘how .many 
miles I have travelled on this business, for 
the villages hereabout are far apart. So, 
hearing that a family of ladies had settled 
here, I thought I would walk up to see if 
one among them had a heart kind enough 
to help my poor Bill.’ The appeal was irre- 
sistible ; the sixpence was given, and the sim- 
ple-hearted countryman went away, full of 
gratitude, but not daring to express it for 
fear of breaking the spell.” 


Mrs. L., the lady coadjutor to our 
genial collector, furnished him with 
the following extract from a family 
account book, dating 1754 :—- 

“A poor womanat Bartonwho <£ s. d. 

had fits, towards buying a 

silver ring, ld, . ‘ 


- 00 00 01” 


How agreeable to dwell on the cir- 
cumstances of these cures, supersti- 
tious though they be, compared with 
that — by Mr. Henderson, from 
Dr. Mitchell’s work on the supersti- 
tions of the N. W. Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland. On the spot where 
the epileptic falls, a black cock is 
buried alive with a lock of the pa- 
tient’s hair and some parings of his 
nails. In ancient days the cock was 
an selene sacrifice to Osiris, then 
to Apollo. We need not say to whom 
the modern victim is offered. The 
hold which the bloody heathen rites 
have held on a portion of the com- 
munity is exceedingly tenacious. The 
Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould says he has been 
informed that on Midsummer day 

ople assemble at a large ite 

lock at Buckland in the Moor in 
Devonshire, lay on it a sheep which 
they have caught, kill it with repeated 
knife-stabs, and then sprinkle them- 
selves and others with the blood. 

The following cure of the ague was 
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related by an old woman to the Rev. 
George Ormsby, as having occurred 
to herself when young : 


“When I wur a young lass, I were living 
sarvant wi’ a farmer down in Marshland 
(Lincolnshire). 1 were sorely *tacked wi’ 
t’ ague, and sorely I shakked wi't. I went wi’ 
t’ dinner to t’ men ’at were mawin’ i’ t’ field, 
and while ane o’ t’ men were sittin’ 0’ t’ grass 
eating him dinner, I were talkin’ t’ him and 
shakking all t’ time. ‘Wad ye like to be shot 
on t’?ague, young woman?’ says he. ‘Ay 
that would I,’saysI. ‘ Why then, ma lass, 
thou mun gan along to where thou sees ma 
coat lying yonder, and thou'lt fin a knife in 
ma pocket, and thou mun tak t’ knife and 
cut off a long lock o° thy heer (and lang and 
black ma heer were then, ye may believe 
me), and thou mun gan to t’ espin (aspen) 
tree, and tak a greet pin, and wrap thy heer 
round it, and thou mun pin it t’it bark o’ 
t’espin tree, and while thou’st daein’ it 
thou mun say, ‘ Espin tree, espin tree, I 
prithee to shak and shiver insted 0° me.’ . 
Thou'lt niver hae t’ shakking more if thou 
nobbut gans straight home, and never speak 
to naebody till thou gets theer.’ ‘I did as 
he tell’t me, but I were sorely flayed (fleed, 
frighted), and I have never had t’ shakking 
frae that day to this.’” 


The shaking of the aspen is popu- 
larly attributed to two conflicting 
causes. Cause No. 1. The cross was 
made of an aspen tree, and it conti- 
nues since to shiver in horror for the 
circumstance. Cause No. 2. Our 
Lord passing through a forest, all the 
trees bent down their boughs in lowly 
reverence. The aspen alone stood 
erect, but the Saviour cast a look on 
it, and it has never since ceased to 
shake in terror and sorrow. 

In Dumfriesshire the Lockerby 
silver penny being put in a cleft stick, 
and used to stir the water of a pool, 
bottles of its waters are drawn, and 
avail in the cure of animals bit by 
others that are rabid. Some years 
since in a Northumbrian farm, a dog 
bit an ass, the ass bit a cow, and fifty 
pounds were deposited with the owner 
of the Lockerby penny, while its 
virtues were put in operation. The 
water was administered to ass and 
cow, and the dog shot. The poor 
donkey died, but the cow recovered. 

Stones taken from Ireland and 
never allowed totouch English ground, 
have great virtue in the north, purti- 
cularly in keeping frogs, snakes, and 
other vermin from the houses where 
they (the stones) are kept. Rubbed 
on sore legs they effect cures. 
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We need not dwell on cures of 
wounds by sympathy as described in 
the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” but 
it is not out of place to remark that 
such as we have adduced, and many 
more for which we have not space, 
point to a far distant time, when 
nearly every object in creation was 
supposed to possess occult power, 
from the presence of a guardian 
genius. 

During the Wars of the Roses royal 
and noble personages were wicked 
enough to make waxen images of those 
whom they determined to make pine 
to death, and practise devilish tricks 
on them, such as sticking bodkins 
in them, and consuming them gradu- 
ally before the fire. The witches of 
Augustus’s time were conversant with 
the process. The pitiable imitations 
of these detestable things belonging 
to our days, are practised more through 
love than hate. Things have really 
improved since the “good old times.” 
Witness the following dialogue be- 
tween two servant girls of Durham, 
communicated to Mr. Henderson by 
the Rev. James Raine. 


“One of them peeped into the box of her 
fellow servant, and was astonished to find 
there the end of a tallow candle stuck 
through and through with pins. ‘ What’s 
that, Molly,’ said Bessy, ‘that I see’d i’ 
thy box?’ ‘Oh,’ said Molly, ‘it’s to bring 
my sweetheart. Thou seest he’s sometimes 
slow a-coming, and if I stick a candle-end 
full o” pins it always fetches him.’ A mem- 
ber of the family certifies that John was 
thus duly fetched from Ferry-hill, a dis- 
tance of six miles, and pretty often too.” 


The devil is a hard taskmaster and 
a bad patron. These cantrips seldom 
result in marriage, and if they do, the 
union is not happy. We heartil 
commend the swain here recorded, 
who being obliged to present himself 
by the virtue of the trick, declared to 
the girl, “ that he knew she had been 
about some devilment or other. No 
tongue,” he said, “ couldtell what she 
had made him suffer, and he never 
would have another word to say to 
her from that hour.” 

A curious girl in the Hartz Moun- 
tains performed a spell in which the 
future husband would appear and 
drink from a goblet placed on a table 
she being a-bed in the room at the 
time. A stranger appeared, drank, 
and laid a three-edged dagger on the 
table. Some years later, a man, the 
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counterpart of the form seen, came to 
the neighbourhood, bought property 
and married the girl. After some 
time, happening to open his wife’s 
trunk, he spied the dagger which she 
had preserved. ‘Thou then art the 
woman, he exclaimed, ‘who, years 
ago, forced me to come hither from 
afar in the night, and it was no dream. 
Die therefore !’ and with these words 
he thrust the dagger in her heart. 

Of course where we find amateurs 
in the “Black Art,” we may expect 
to meet professors. One of the most 
cherished practices of the lady licen- 
tiates istheappropriation of her neigh- 
bours’ milk and butter, by gathering 
dew off their pastures on May-day 
morning, borrowing the “seed” of 
the fire, bits of their butter, &c. The 
complete economy of the practice and 
the remedy against it, as known in 
Treland, may be seen in “ Leinster 
Folk Lore,” in this Magazine. On 
the Border, when a wise woman has 
bewitched the milk, let the dairy 
maid press the churn-staff on the 
bottom of the churn and keep it there. 
The witch will be obliged to come, 
and sit down at the fire, and find her- 
self unable to rise until she has un- 
said her charm, and promised not to 
repeat the offence. In Leinster the 
doors are shut, the plough irons thrust 
into the fire, and connected with the 
churn by twigs of the mountain-ash. 
The witch wherever she may be finds 
her inside tortured by the red hot 
coulter, and must come and present 
through the window a bit of be- 
witched butter which being thrown 
into the churn, undoes the mischief. 

We have ourselves seen the cattle of 
a strong farmer on May-eve, every one 
furnished with a twig of the moun- 
tain ash twisted round its neck or 
horns. This lucky tree is in favour 
in the North of England also. If 
ever tree deserved an imputed good 
reputation, that tree is the Quicken- 
berry. Its foliage of soft warm green, 
and its bright red berries, make a 
beautiful object in the rural land- 
scape. 

The arrow heads of flint left behind 
them by the aborigines of Europe, 
are endowed with baleful power in 
the eyes of the people of the three 
kingdoms. None but professed fairy 
men are competent to cure wounds 
inflicted with them by fairy hands. 
Mr. Henderson mentions a celebrated 


leech of this class in Derry, who was 
always called on when cattle were 
seized with some languishing com- 
plaint. This worthy coming on de- 
mand, oftentimes a great distance on 
foot, boiled a pint of gunpowder and 
a crooked sixpence in a pint of water, 
and paying a private visit to the byre, 
stayed there for some time, and then 
triumphantly returned to the kitchen, 
bearing the elf-stone which the potent 
draught had enabled the poor animal 
to fling out from the hollow under 
her shoulder. The sixpence being 
swallowed, nicely covered the hole 
made in her heart by the stone. If 
there was any incredulous person 
present, he kept his opinion to him- 
self for fear of the doctor blinking, 
i.é., casting an evil eye on his own 
beasts. The malady arising from this 
operation (blinking) is cured by mut- 
tering a charm over the animal, 
making the sign of the cross over the 
back and on each leg, and giving it a 
draught of epsom salts, castor oil, 
saltpetre, and sulphur—evidently a 
dose of power. ; 

The blacksmith of the village if a 
seventh son, has power to aid a child 
on whom the a eye has fallen. He 
lays it on the anvil, raises his ham- 
mer as if to come down on hot iron, 
gently touches the body, and does 
this seven times. This is not 80 ob- 
jectionable as the following process 
which took placeat Southwick though 
the operator was a wise man from 
Ireland. He had the child brought 
to his room at midnight, and then in 
presence of its parents he drew a 
circle on the floor, placed lighted 
candles round it, drew figures with 
chalk which were supposed to repre- 
sent planets, took the naked child in 
his arms, stepped into the circle, re- 
peated something which the rascal 
avowed to be the Lord’s Prayer said 
backwards, rubbed the breast and 
forehead with an unguent, waved 
a wand over its head, and finally ad- 
dressing some imp in its behalf, pro- 
nounced it relieved from the baleful 
influence of the evil eye. It would 
give us little concern to hear of that 
professor being doomed to the con- 
stable’s whip and the cart-tail. 


WITCHES AND THEIR CRAFT. 


Witches are rather more potent be- 
tween the Tweed and the Tyne than 
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amongst ourselves. The Wilkie MSS. 
are rich in accounts of their evil 
doings, of which we quote one in out- 
line. The Blacksmith of Yarrowfoot 
had two brothers for apprentices, one 
of whom was observed by the other 
to be losing his strength and spirits. 
On being close questioned he revealed 
that their mistress came nightly to 
the bed-side, clapped a bridle on his 
head, thus changing him to a horse, 
rode him to and from witch conven- 
ticles on a wild heath, and thus had 
him brought to death’s door. ‘Tl 
put a stop to this, said the other. 
Accordingly he took his brother's 
lace in the bed next night, was 
ridled, changed to a hunting steed, 
saddled, and rode to the witches’ 
tryst, which on this occasion happened 
to be the cellar of a neighbouring 
laird. 

While the sisterhood were moisten- 
ing their accursed clay with canary 
and various strong drinks, the poor 
boy in his equine form was left in the 
stable, where being free to meditate 
on the next step to be taken, he 
wisely rubbed his head against the 
partition, till he was relieved of the 
magic bridle, and restored to his own 
shape. Then lying in wait till the ex- 
hilarated witch re-entered the stable, 
he flung the bridle over her head, 
and lo! before him stood a nice grey 
mare unprovided with iron shoes. 
This circumstance did not prevent 
him bestriding her, and exercising her 
for hoursthrough fallow and ploughed 
fields. She being pretty well found- 
ered by that time, he called at a 
neighbouring smith’s, and had her 
fore feet shod, and was careful to be 
at home and to remove the bridle 
before her husband awoke. The 
smith was up early to dispatch an 
apprentice for the doctor, his poor 
wife was taken so ill. The skilful 
man came, but could not induce the 

atient to put out either arm to have 
- pulse felt. Forgetting politeness 
in his professional zeal, he — 
down the clothes, and a pair of hands 
furnished with horse-shoes met his 
astonished gaze. Next day she was 
solemnly tried, convicted on the evi- 
dence of the brothers, and burned on 
a stone at Bullsheugh near Selkirk. 
The younger brother was cured by 
eating the butter of cows fed on the 
grass of kirk-yards. Witch lore has 
something very appalling about it, 
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and when reduced to practice very 
dangerous too. 


LOCAL SPRITES. 


An honest Yorkshire man finding 
his young pigs disappearing, applied 
to the wise man of Stokesly, who in- 
formed him that they were bewitched 
by a certain old woman in the neigh- 
bourhood. Hodge calling to mind 
that he had seen a suspicious-looking 
cat frequently prowling about the 
yard, decided at once on her identity 
with the old woman, and flung a poker 
at her on her next appearance. She 
disappeared, and as the poor woman 
happened to break her leg the same 
evening, the cat and she were one 
and the same individual without 
question. 

Great is the variety of local and 
domestic sprites or goblins which have 
their homes or haunts on each side of 
the Border. The ordinary domestic 
drudge, the Brownie, is a near relative 
to the Kildare spirit, improperly 
called the Pooka, which resorted to 
the kitchen of the celebrated Hamil- 
ton Rowan every night, and did all 
the work which the lazy maids should 
have done, till some one was inspired 
to offer him a good frieze coat. They 
never saw him again, and to the last 
day of their service regretted their 
generosity to the ungrateful Pooka. 
The Dobie is a less intelligent and 
less useful being. The Swedish Tom- 
tar, the Devonshire Pixie, and the 
Dutch Kaboutermanneken, belong to 
the genus Brownie ; so does the Kil- 
moulis, whose speciality consists in 
assisting millers. All are thankful 
for food and drink, but disappear 
when furnished with clothing of any 
kind. Kilmoulis will not attend to 
anything but mill-duty, except to 
thresh the corn in extreme cases, or 
ride for the Howdie (midwife) when 
the mistress is short taken. He is 
obliged, apparently against his will, 
to give an impatient damsel intelli- 
gence of her future spouse. On Hal- 
loween she flings a ball of blue thread 
into a lime-kiln, holding one end of 
the thread of course. Winding up 
vigorously she at last feels the other 
end held fast, and asks the name of 
the holder. Then Kilmoulis, from 
the bottom of the kiln, snorts out the 
name of the unhappy man. 

Very different from these harmless 
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sprites is Redcap, who flings stones 
at belated travellers, and sometimes 
catches their blood in his cap. He 
was a familiar of the sorcerer, Lord 
Soulis, who could not be done to 
death by steel or rope, but was unable 
to resist the effects of boiling water 
in a brazen cauldron on the Nine 
Stane Rig. Powries or Dunters 
haunt forts, peel towers, dungeons, 
&ec., and frequently are heard as if 
beating flax. The Picts are reported 
as having bathed the foundation 
stones of their castles in blood ; so it 
is only natural that these old build- 
ings should be haunted. 

Wag at the Wa’ delighted in swing- 
ing at the pot-crook, and frighting the 
servants, though harmless in disposi- 
tion, and disposed to assist in house- 
hold work. At the recital of merry 
stories his laugh would be heard, but 
he would show his displeasure when 
strong drink was the topic. Home- 
brewed ale he tolerated. His appear- 
ance was against him, being that of 
a grizzly old man, with short, crooked 
legs and a tail. He was subject to 
toothache, and his pirnie cap was 
mostly drawn down on the side of the 
cheek affected. Wag atthe Wa’ must 
have been an uncanny being after all ; 
the sign of the cross mostly cut in the 
crook to keep off witches, keeps 

im off too. 

There are other sprites more or less 
resembling these, for whose introduc- 
tion we have not space. All these 
fantastic shapes are evidently the de- 
based representatives of the Lares 
and the Penates of the old Roman 
Penetralia, of whose manners, and 
customs, and legends we know but 
little, as the poets and historians of 
the Augustan age considered the sub- 
ject unworthy of their pens. 

Few countries arein want of legends 
of lakes infested by serpents, worms, 
or dragons. We have several in Ire- 
land, such as that of Lough na Peisthe, 
related inthe Leinster Folk Lore. One 
of the Ossianic poems is occupied 
with all the worms slain by Fionn, 
son of Cumhail, in various lakes. 
Mr. Henderson relates curious tales 
connected with the worm of Sock- 
burn, the Pollard worm, the Lamb- 
ton worm, the Laidley worm of 
Spindleston Heugh, sung in the “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” the 
Linton worm, and the dragon of 
Strathmartin. ‘Certain species of ani- 
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mals we know have become extinct. 
Perhaps in pre-historic times some 
places were infested by monsters, 
whose breed have perished. Some 
legends extant are corruptions of the 
contention of St. Michael with the 
Devil. St. George and the Dragon is 
evidently the embodiment of Chrie- 
tianity crushing the power of the 
Devil. There are sundry narratives 
of ghosts, haunted houses, fulfilment 
of dreams—all given on the evidence 
of trustworthy people—as puzzling to 
the incredulous in such things as the 
performances of Robert Houdin are 
to a spectator of an inquiring mind. 
There are the facts—wonderful in 
appearance—a clue in existence some- 
where, but out of his power to gain. 

The only effectual agents in rooting 
out belief in the quasi virtue of sub- 
stances and charms and demoniacal 
influence, is a knowledge of revealed 
religion, love of the Creator, and con- 
fidence in His protection. If sound 
religious instruction to the poor be 
not neglected, such gloomy beliefs as 
we have here contemplated, will na- 
turally disappear. 


HOUSEHOLD TALES. 


The appendix to this valuable work, 
contributed by the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould, and dealing with household 
stories, is not the least interesting 
portion to ourselves. Our introduc- 
tion will be best given in the reve- 
rend author’s own words. 


“It is only of late years that household 
tales have been regarded as of interest by 
men of learning. For long they were 
thought to be ‘ milk for babes,’ but to have 
nothing in them which could repay a mo- 
ment’s study, by one who had emerged from 
childhood. But the great Grimm saw that 
in these stories for children lay fragments of 
ancient mythology ; and he learned to trace 
them from land to land, and thus to prove 
them to be precious heirlooms derived from 
our primeval ancestors, before they parted 
into separate nationalities. The mine was 
discovered by Grimm; others have gathered 
ore from it, but none have thoroughly 
worked it out, tracing its veins, and ex- 
hausting its stores of mythologic wealth. . . 

“In all nations belonging to the same 
stock there exist stories resembling each 
other in many particulars, and differing from 
each other in others, yet with an unmistak- 
able radical unity about them which makes 
it easy to reduce them to a primeval root, 
. .. The stories may not resemble each 
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other in much that is superficial, yet a cri- 
tical eye can often perceive their radical 
identity.” 


Tilustrating this hypothesis, the 
writer quotes several of the ordinary 
folks’ tales, arranging them after cer- 
tain types. In the foremost rank 
appears “Cupid and Psyche,’ of 
which the Brown Bear of Norway 
(“ Leinster Folk Lore’’), in this Maga- 
zine, is avariety. In Svanviit, a wo- 
man is detected bathing; her charm- 
dress is on the shore, and she is 
obliged to become the wife of the man 
whosecuresit. After years of wedded 
life she discovers her dress, dons it, 
and escapes. The leading incident is 
found in the Saga of Wayland Smith. 
In the “Irish Fairy Mythology,” 
Dupin UNIversitry MAGAZINE, 
may be found a cognate legend, the 
Silky (Seal) Wife, furnished by Cap- 
tain F. W. L. Thomas, r.n., Edin- 
burgh. 

Genoveva of Brabant is represented 
in “Leinster Folk Lore” by the Wicked 
Stepmother. 

Catskin is told in the Wexford Fire- 
side Stories, Dustin UNIVERSITY 
MaGazIng, under the title of the 
Princess in the Catskins. 

The Seven Swans is told in the 
collection just mentioned, under the 
title of the Z’welve Wild Geese. 

To the Bertha and Jason class be- 
longs the False Bride of the Wexford 
stories. 

Among the tales arising from the 
Thorn Rose root, may be classed the 
adventures of Gilla na Chreckan 
Gour in Leinster Folk Lore. 

The Master Thief appears in the 
Fireside Stories of Wexford as Jack 
the Cunning Thief. 

The story of the faithful hound, 
Gellert, is to be found in “ Story Tell- 
ing among the Gael,” Dustin Unt- 
VERSITY MAGAZINE, in the tale of 
the Sculloge’s Son from Muskerry. 

The story of the Z'hree Gifts in the 
Wexford collection, has a few foreign 
representatives in this appendix. 

he Devonshire story of Jack 
Hannaford, belongs to the same class 
as the Legend of Clever Women in the 
Wexford stories. 
Sir Francis Drake and the Devils 
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has a counterpart in the Leinster 
Folk Lore, the Building of Cashel 
Cathedral. . 

In the Edda, Thor on his travels, 
stops at a peasant’s house, kills his 
goats, makes a meal of them, and 
then wrapping the bones in their 
skins, they are full of life and vigour 
again. Unfortunately a child of the 
host had cracked a leg bone, and the 
poor goat. was thenceforward lame. 
One of our Gaelic saints building a 
cathedral in the North fed his work- 
men every evening on the nourishing 
flesh of his cow. He daily restored 
her to life, even as Thor did his goats. 
One evening an epicurean among the 
feasters cracked one of the bones to 
get at the marrow, and the circum- 
stance counteracted the saint’s power 
of vivification. He was so displeased 
that he told the dainty wretch that 
one of his posterity would be killed 
by the falling of part of the ruins.* 

The amusing story of Habetrot told 
in the body of the work is the same 
in substance as the Lazy Beauty and 
her Three Aunts, in Wexford Fireside 
Stories, or the “ White Hen,” by Mrs. 
Ellen Fitzsimon. 

A fortunate friend of ours boasts 
that in his family once lived a servant 
woman, who used to repeat a different 
story every night (we forget for what 
length of time), and every one per- 
fectly distinct. In our own experience 
we were obliged to hear variations of 
the same tale very often, and fre- 
quently portions of two or three tales 
were unskilfully dovetailed into one. 
The mere household tales are (though 
numerous) limited, and all may be re- 
duced under a few heads. The Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould arranges all household 
tales into groups, one of family stories, 
and the other of various tales. 
The family group consists of the fol- 
lowing classes, stories affecting hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, persons be- 
trothed. The miscellaneous group 
includes, Men and the Unseen World, 
and Men matched with Men. We 
would gladly quote the separate sec- 
tions of each class, and the separate 
stories of each section if space were 
ours. We should be glad also to pre- 
sent the whole of the Yorkshire story 


*"It is a fact that no member of a certain family of good rank in the north, would 
venture close to the ruins of the cathedral alluded to. 
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of the “Golden Ball,” of which this 
extract presents the style and cha- 
racter :— 


“ There were two lasses, daughters of one 
mother, and as they came home from t’fair, 
they saw a right bonny young man stand 
it (in the) house door before them. They 
never seed such a bonny man afore. He 
had gold on t’cap, gold on t'finger, gold on 
t’neck, a red-gold watch chain. Oh, but 
he had brass! He had a golden ball in 
each hand. He gave a ball to each lass, 
and she was to keep it, and if she lost she 
was to be hanged. One of the lasses— 
‘twas t’youngest—lost her ball. [I'll tell 
thee how, she was by a park paling, and 
she was tossing her ball and it went up, 
and up, till it went fair over t’paling, and 
when she climbed up to look, t’ball ran 
along green grass, and it went raite forward 
to t’door of t’house, and t’ball went in, and 
she saw’t no more,” 


The sequel of the story corresponds 
to the subject of a ballad, which 
though unmistakably English, was in 
our youth to be heard in the Leinster 
counties. A young man going to be 
executed thus addresses the hang- 
man :— 


“Oh hold thy hand, thou good hangman ; 
And hold thy hand awhile, 
For I think I see my own dear mother 
A coming o’er yon stile.” 


It seems he was to escape death on 
paying a certain sum and he anxiously 
addresses his parent, anything but a 
kind one in this instance :— 


“Oh are you come to pay my ransom, 
Or come to pay my fee, 
Or are you come to see me hung 
On yonder gallows tree ?” 


She answers that she comes to see 
the latter operation, and his sister, 
and other members of his unfeeling 
family, coming over the style in slow 
succession, give like information. At 
last his sweetheart is seen coming 
over the stile with the ransom in her 
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apron. All ends in joy, and the con- 
siderate executioner is rewarded for 
his patience. 

In the story the giddy girl is saved 
from death by her sweetheart. 

An American lady on getting a bit 
of astone from one of the English 
commons, and applying it to her fore- 
head, saw as in a mirror an ancient 

sritish Pict, his wife, their children, 
their cattle, and their no-dress, as des- 
cribed already in archeological trea- 
tises. Would that on being told one 
of those old, old tales she could sum- 
mon the locality, the costume, the 
era, the persons of teller and audience, 
and all the other circumstances of that 
early prehistoric time when the won- 
derful story was first told. Up to 
this time however nothing has beak 
revealed to her by contact of British 
rock or slice of American forest tree, 
but what has already appeared in 
books ; so aspirations on this head 
are vain. Meanwhile let us be thank- 
ful to William Henderson and the Rev. 
8. Baring-Gould for these accounts of 
the local superstitions and legends of 
the Border country, which they have 
preserved from oblivion and so plea- 
santly told. The stories and legends 
we would not lose on any considera- 
tion, nor the remembrance of the 
domestic sprites, but would be glad 
that the witches’ modes of working 
charms, of casting spells for the 
knowledge of future events, and-of 
working unhallowed cures, should be 
transferred from the knowledge and 
memory of the people to the guar- 
dianship of such collections as the 
present, which in the study of the 
aberrations of the human intellect, 
and of the real progress of human 
knowledge and the condition of the 
human race past and present, will be 
found of more value than many more 
weighty and abstruse productions. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


OLD SONGS. 


Wuat a long long evening that was 
at the stone house ; how tired and 
low-spirited poor Aggie felt ; what a 
tedious slow meal dinner seemed, and 
how hard it was to make even a sem- 
blance of eating ; and then the even- 
ing, with Jack and Lily billing and 
cooing in a corner, and Mr. Fremantle 
reading his newspaper by the fire. 
Aggie had nothing for it but to at- 
tempt to amuse that big stupid Charlie 
Okedon, who was more than ever dull 
and silent this evening. My saint 
felt very very sad and low, and Charlie 
couldn’t help remarking these symp- 
toms, as he sat beside her on the 
little round ottoman, watching the 
white hands moving listlessly over 
the everlasting white wool. For once 
in her life Aggie’s marvellous gift of 
conversation forsook her ; shecouldn’t 
speak to the pensive young man at 


her side—she had nothing to say to 
him. 
Very pale and sad looked the soft 


face this evening, and Aggie, cool 
even-tempered Aggie, was evidently 
ut out. 

“Sing? Oh, I cannot sing to-night,” 
she was saying in answer to a timid 
suggestion of Charlie’s. 

“Not sing!” echoed Jack, coming 
over and standing before her; “of 
course you will. Come, put away this 
everlasting piece of nonsense; you for- 
get what atreatit is to us to heara good 
song. We haven’t any one up at the 
Manoir to sing for us—eh, Charlie ?” 
and Captain Dashwood flashed a very 
intelligent glance down on poor bash- 
ful Charlie, who was as usual blushing 
and riggling. 

“No, really I can’t to-night; please 
don’t ask me, I have got such a head- 
ache,” Aggie was saying. 

“ Headache !—nonsense, a_heart- 
ache more likely. But really,” and 
here Captain Jack seated himself on 
the other side of the little figure on 
the ottoman, “ what’s up that you are 
so down to-night? Come, don’t be 
cross, you may tell me;” and the 
Captain laid his hand over the nee- 


dles and wool to impede the progress 
of the work. 

“There’s nothing up, that I know 
of ;’ and Aggie smiled, a very ghastly, 
faint little smile, as she looked into 
the handsome face at her side. 
Charlie had vacated his seat in de- 
spair, and had crossed the room to 
speak to Lily, and so these two were 
quite alone. 

“And you may as well confide in 
me. Lily and I have been watching 
you all the evening. Come, what is 
it?” and the Captain was really be- 
coming curious. 

“T really don’t know what on earth 
you mean,’ and Aggie laughed again, 
a really genuine laugh. “You and 
Lily must have very little to do, if 
you do nothing but watch me all the 
evening.” 

“Has he—Charlie—anything to say 
to it?” 

“Mr. Okedon!” and Aggie, with 
surprise in her soft eyes, looked full 
into the Captain’s face. ‘No, indeed.” 
. - Well, then, I can’t think what it 
is. 

“ Nothing on earth but a headache 
—a really bad headache.” 

“That's always a woman’s excuse, 
if she wants to have her own way. I 
don’t believe there is such a thing in 
the world as 1 headache.” 

“T wish you had mine, then, just 
now ; you'd change your opinion.” 

“Well, then, you won’t sing ?” 

“No, not to-night.” 

“Then, you’re very obstinate.” 

“What's all this?” and Mr. Fre- 
mantle was glancing over his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘ Who's obstinate, eh ?” 

“‘ Miss Agnes, sir; she won’t sing us 
a song to-night;” and the Captain had 
walked over to the fire. 

“Oh, come, Aggie, why not?” 

“She won't ; that’s the only answer 
I can get,’ laughed Jack. 

“Won't, eh? Well, you know, 
little birds who can sing, and won’t 
sing, ought to be made to sing ?” 

“T think so.” 


Poor Aggie! why were they all 
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so unusually anxious to hear her 
little songs on this evening of all 
others, when somehow she felt that 
“heart and voice would fail her ;” 
that those old songs would waken 
up memories which were better let 
slumber just then, and it was very 
reluctantly that she rose to obey. 

Captain Dashwood would choose 
his own song ; he liked this one, and 
he was domineering, “The Name” — 
the very song sung but a few short 
weeks ago for Tom—poor, rejected, 
despised Tom !—the song which had 
stirred up such vain hopes in his 
heart, and Aggie would gladly have 
substituted any one other in her col- 
lection ; but the Captain was firm, he 
wished this one, and his wishes must 
be obeyed. 


“Thy name was once the magic spell.” 


And Aggie’s voice faltered sadly. 
Poor Tom! his name had never 
been the magic spell by which her 
heart was bound, and yet somehow of 
all her sonys this one, was the one 
which most reminded her of him and 
what he had been to her long long 
ago ; but though the soft voice did 
falter a little, still it didn’t break 
down, and Aggie struggled manfully 
through to the very end, and that 
last— 

“Ts gone, for ever gone!” 
rang out very clearly and sweetly, 
and the slight falter in the clear voice 
= rendered it more sad and thril- 
ing. 

“Who can’t sing, I wonder? why 
your voice is in better order than ever,” 
and Jack crossed the room again. 

A soft blush was in the pale cheeks 
now, and those deep gray eyes had a 
deeper darker shade in them; and 
Charlie, as he gazed over at that 
sweet soft-tinted face, thought it 
almost an angel’s face, lit up by the 
wax candles on the piano. 

Aggie had broken the ice at last, 
and after this one little struggle, 
didn’t find it half so hard to talk or 
sing as she had done, and several 
other favourite ballads of the Cap- 
tain’s were sung by the soft voice, 
and Aggie was more herself after. 

“ Good-night,” at last ; the night 
was growing old, and that was a good 
walk along the low road by the sea, 
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over the hill, and up the Manoir 
avenue. Lily, thoughtful loving Lily! 
it was her soft little hand which had 
lit the comfortable big cigar for Jack 
that was just now scenting the cool 
fresh night air, and making a bright 
red star in the dark; it was that same 
soft little hand which had buttoned 
up the great woolly overcoat across 
the Captain’s manly bosom. Charlie 
had no one to light his cigar or button 
his overcoat for him, as he trudged 
on beside his comfortable companion 
in the dark. 

“T say, Charlie,” the Captain said 
at last, ‘‘ what do you think—has our 
friend of the rabbit warren proposed 
or not 4” 

“T don’t know I’m sure,” in a very 
desponding tone from Charlie. 

“Tsay not,” continued the Captain; 
“in fact it stands to reason, that had 
he given her the chance, and had she 
accepted him,she wouldn’t be sodown 
in the mouth; and had she refused, 
why, I know enough of women to 
know that so far from being down 
about it she would be quite cock- 
ahoop at having added another scalp 
to her belt.” 

And here the Captain took another 
long pull at his cigar. 

“Then you think he didn’t?” in- 
quired Charlie. 

“No, I'd bet twenty to one on it, 
that he didn’t.” 

“T wish I knew.” 

““ Why, what the deuce difference 
could it make to you ?” 

“ Every difference.” 

“*T don’t see that ; it wouldn’t prove 
any way whether she liked you a bit 
the more.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

Then they trudged on in silence 
by the low wall, and line of rocks, 
past the Elms gate, over the hill, and 
up the dark avenue to the Manoir. 
There was no moon to-night to silver 
the leaves and dance on the diamond 
panesof the lattice windows up above, 
and it was only a great dark shadowy 
mass of building that stood there 
before them in the faint star-light, 
like the ghost of some great old man- 
sion, raised out of the shadows of the 
night, from among the gaunt waving 
om which closed it in on every 
side, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


LOOKING ONWARD. 


Waen Captain Dashwood had told 
Charlie a few evenings before that he 
would write and command his mo- 
ther to declare, whether she liked or 
not, that she was satisfied with his 
chosen wife, and ready to take that 
young lady into her heart as her new 
daughter, he had fully intended doing 
so at once ; but days had slipped by 
since then, and still he had never 
written the important letter, and 
Lily had never received the congra- 
tulations which Captain Jack had 
determined she should receive. 

Days had slipped by, crowding fast 
upon each other, shorter and colder 
days, and still my little heroine is 
idling away her time in the stone 
house by the sea, still strolling in the 
castle walk, under the shelter of the 
ivy boughs and beech trees, with her 
lover. But those were the fairest, 
happiest days she should ever spend 
with him. ‘The shadow would descend 
soon enough, doubts would rise up to 
darken those pleasant days, and my 
little heroine, whose course of true 
love had as yet run so very smoothly, 
had still to learn that life is not all a 
summer day, that when there is sun- 
shine there must also be shade. 

Captain Jack had repented many, 
many times in that he had not con- 
fided the whole of his perplexities 
and troubles to this trusting little 
girl at the first. Many, many times 
since that evening had he walked be- 
side her in the quiet castle walk, with 
her hand in his arm; and many, 
many times had they talked and 
— together. A hundred bright 

peppy pictures had he painted for 

her—pictures upon which he could 
not look—and still he had never told 
her all. How was ittoend? Were 
they to go on for ever so—always 
looking onward? No. Captain 
Dashwood was not a patient man ; 
hislove might not be strong enough 
to bear the wear and tear of years ; 
it was what some men would call a 
passion, a fancy, strong and warm 
enough while it lasted, but hot a 
hope that could brook delay ; and so 
as the days and weeks were flying by 
Captain Jack was only growing more 

4 more impatient, and yet he 


hadn’t been bold enough to write that 
long-threatened letter to his mother, 
or put Lily in possession of the secret 
which was troubling him so. 

Often and often as they strolled 
together in the quiet evening, arm 
in arm, had the confession been 
on his lips and still unspoken ; he 
wouldn’t break the enchantment 
which her love had thrown around 
him; and so Lily was as yet un- 
conscious of Lady Georgina’s dis- 
pleasure. 

But the time was slipping by 
quickly now, the summer was gone, 
and Captain Dashwood’s leave of 
absence was nearly up, and the 
eventful day had not been fixed upon. 

“T must run up to town for a day 
or two,” the-Captain had said one day 
as he and Lily sat in the drawing- 
room of No. 1, Queen’s-terrace, to- 
gether ; “my leave is nearly up, and 
then, you know, I have business to 
arrange ; and besides all that, I want 
to settle something with my mother— 
I want to get her blessing, you know, 
and make things all square—and 
then, Lily, I think we may fix the 
day, darling.” 

Captain Dashwood was sitting be- 
side her then on the sofa; his arm 
was round her waist, and his dark 
eyes were bent very fondly on her. 

“Going away,” she said, looking 
up into those handsome eyes—“ for 
how long, Jack ?” 

“Only a day or two ; I won’t stay 
any longer than I can help, you may 
be sure.” 

* And when do you go?” 

“To-morrow, I think. I want to 
settle with the old lady atonce. She 
hasn’t behaved well to my little dar- 
ling, I am afraid ; but she will write 
to you, Lily—depend upon that. 
rege be very good friends by-and- 
vy. 

“Ts she a great enemy of mine, 
Jack? Is she very much averse to 
your marrying me ?” 

Lily asked her quéstions very 
gently, looking down on her two 
white little hands, which were lying 
idly on her lap. She had begun to 
suspect what her lover had hidden 
from her concerning his prospects, 
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She did not know all—how bitter 
an enemy that same Lady Georgina 
was to all her hopes and plans. 
She saw it all dimly—only guess- 
ing from time to time—and she was 
ae willing to wait patiently till 
ack should have paved the way 
for her, and melted those hearts for 
her ; and so as she spoke those words 
to him then, she did not know how 
hard a question she had put to him. 

“Not an enemy,’ he answered, 
“only too proud and fond of a very 
unworthy, worthless son, to think any 
one good enough for him—that’s all.” 

“Too proud! No, she couldn’t be 
that,” thought Lily, sitting close to 
him on the sofa in the corner ; and 
she thought better of that as yet un- 
known mother than she had ever 
thought before. 

“You must try and make her love 
you, too,” he continued; “it won’t be 
a very hard task, I think, after the 
first. Mothers are always too much 
inclined to overrating their sons’ 
value ; they think no one is good 
enough for them. But you mustn't 
let that dishearten you ; it’s only a 
piece of vanity—very pardonable 
vanity. But you'll overcome it, I am 
sure. You'll find your way into her 
heart some way or another, I'll be 
bound ; you have a wonderful knack 
in that way. Won’t you try, Lily ?” 

“T will, indeed, Jack.” 

“ And of course you'll succeed, too. 
She’ll write, you know—of course she 
will—and then you must write her 
a very dutiful, good little answer, 
young woman—do youmind ? Write 
it yourself—it will be much better ; 
and then we'll be all right.” 

“T will.” 

And poor Lily felt very sad and 
broken-hearted as she thought of her 
lover’s departure, Jack going away 
for an indefinite period, leaving her 
in such a state of uncertainty and 
ignorance concerning his affairs— 
leaving her to carry on a formal cor- 
respondence with this imaginary old 
lady who thought her so very un- 
worthy of her son’s love. My poor 
little heroine—her heart misgave her 
as she thought over all this. 

* And you'll be a good little girl, 
and write me ever so many letters, 
swon’t you ; and you're not afraid to 
lose sight of me for such a very short 
time ; you're not afraid of my for- 
getting you, eh, Lily ?” 
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“No, oh no! Jack, only sorry to 
lose you.” 

_ Suite right,” he answered. 

It was late in the day, a chill 
misty day, with a dull lead-coloured 
sky, and a cold raw air; and the 
view of far stretching sea, looked 
bleak and miserable enough just 
then. It was no day for walking or 
strolling about; a day for indoor 
occupations ; just the day to sit with 
one’s feet on the fender, and one’s 
face scorching over a comfortable 
fire, finishing the third volume of an 
interesting novel. Lily and Jack 
had been seated there all alone, 
on the quiet sofa in the corner, for 
some time past ; idle Lily, with her 
two little hands lying crossed in her 
lap, and her soft little face lookin 
rather sad. Captain Dashwood had 
gone on talking of his new plans ; he 
felt fonder of his little girl to-day 
than ever; yes, he would be very 
true to her; he would fight those 
impending battles sternly, for her 
sake, and return to her soon, very 
soon. And so, on this dull October 
day, as they two sat together, he told 
her all the story which he had been 
hiding from her. He told her of his 
debts and poverty, and lastly, of his 
mother’s disapproval and anger, little 
by little, till she knew it all; and 
then, for the first time, he turned to 
look at her. It was a pale, sorrow- 
ful little face, and big tearful eyes, 
which were turned to his then, but 
a face full of love and pity. “ Oh!” 
she said, laying her ond on his, 
“why didn’t you tell me all this be- 
fore, Jack ?”’ 

“There was no use in making you 
miserable about it sooner than was 
necessary,” he answered quietly. 

“No, not miserable, Jack, oh, not 
miserable, darling, but so proud and 
happy, |that you have loved me so 
well as to be able to bear all this for 
my sake.” 

And Lily, impulsive, affectionate 
Lily, was rubbing and tossing her 
golden hair against the Captain’s 
rough waistcoat. 

“My darling,” he answered, draw- 
ing her nearer to him still, “I would 
bear a great deal more for your sake.” 

And Captain Dashwood felt very, 
very happy and devoted, as he bent 
over that mass of fuzzy hair, and press- 
ed the slight little figure close against 
his heart. They were both much 
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happier, I think, after this confes- 
sion of the Captain’s. A great load 
was lifted off his heart, and his con- 
science was very much lighter ; and 
Lily, fond, trusting Lily, all her 
doubts were stilled then; those 
troublesome doubts, which had been 
intruding themselves on her mind so 
often lately. She wasn’t afraid to 
trust him from her now; she had 
full confidence in his love ; and so, 
after that very affecting scene, those 
two talked together for a very long 
time ; talked together more sensibly 
and earnestly than ever they had 
done before. And it grew quite dusk 
in the quiet room before the Cap- 
tain’s plans were half told, and Aggie 
coming in, found her little sister and 
Captain Jack still talking together, 
sitting side by side on the sofa in 
the corner. 

Grave, sensible Aggie, of course she 
was consulted ; the story was told 
over again for her, and my young 
saint, with her grave earnest little 
face looking rather sad, sat there with 
those two romancing foolish lovers ; 
sat there listening to that story of 
the Captain’s, with her sister’s hand 
in hers, and a very vague sad feeling 
in her heart. 

“Tt will all come right, you know,” 
the Captain had kept repeating over 
and over again, nervously ; “J can 
easily make it all right when I see 
her.” But Aggie didn’t feel so very 
confident at all. Truth to say, my 
saint did not think that her sister’s 
lover had behaved well in conceal- 
ing those important facts. True 
love, perfect trusting love, thought 
Aggie, should have no concealment 
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or deceit ; and over and over again 
she thought of that simple, honest 
declaration of poor Tom’s. There 
had been no secret there; she had 
known it all, the good and ill to- 
gether ; how much there was of both, 
weeds and tares enough too, but 
good promise still of better things, if 
only some kind, gentle hand were 
there to take the ill-managed garden 
in hand, and weed and care it. 
And yet here was another garden, 
also sadly in want of a little weed- 
ing and care, but a much ranker, 
greater wilderness of a garden, with 
but a very small promise of better 
things. And was the task to be 
Lily’s ; timid, foolish, Lily ? Ah, no! 
such things were strange to her. As 
yet her life had been set in the sunny, 
pleasant ways of the world, and the 
gardens into which her innocent 
young eyes had looked, were fair 
flowery ones, with but few of the 
world’s weeds among them. 

And so Aggie sighed to herself as 
she thought over all this; thought 
how sadly ill-suited those two were ; 
What a world of trouble and evil they 
were striving to lay up for themselves 
for the years to come. 

“Tt will all come right in time,” he 
had said, and there was no response ; 
they sat there silently, Lily sub- 
dued and thoughtful, listening to 
those hopeful words, and gazing out 
dreamily into the rain and mist, gazing 
out over the dull troubled sea beyond, 
with those soft eyes of hers, those far- 
off-looking eyes, seeing who knows 
what bright warm pictures beyond 
all that bleak dark wintry scene be- 
fore her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A RETROSPECT. 


Tom FouLKEs was not a man to brood 
over his sorrows in secret; all the 
world might know of them for all he 
cared ; he took no pains to hide his 
wounds ; his blighted heart lay bare 
for all who chose to look into its 
secret griefs and pains. 

There are some men who seem to 
thrive on all kinds of reverses ; seme 
blighted men who fatten on their 
blights, who eat their dinners with a 
better appetite than ever; men for 
whom the sun shines as brightly the 


day after they have lost all which 
they set their dearest hopes upon, 
men who have hearts, honest brave 
hearts, too, but who can so subdue 
them and hide their sorrows and 
griefs, that none but themselves ever 
know of those ills ; but Captain Tom 
was not one of those men ; his heart 
was avery soft one, his hopes were 
very easily upset and shattered, and 
I think, although he did try to per- 
suade himself that one day he might 
so prove himself worthy of her love, 
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that Aggie would come to see how 
true it had been, and come at last to 
requite it; although he did try to 
rsuade himself of all this, no one 
new better, I think, how hopeless 
that love was. 

Days had slipped by, since he had 
made his declaration to her in the 
woods—-three quiet days—they had 
been very solitary lonely ones for him ; 
he hadn’t tried to see her again, he 
had steadfastly avoided the village, 
the castle, the green, and all her 
haunts, but oh, what long, long days 
those had seemed to him. 

It was a cold misty morning, and 
Captain Tom having lit his after- 
breakfast cigar, was pacing slowly 
along under the showers of yellow 
autumn leaves, which were raining on 
him from the tall trees in the avenue. 
A good cigar has a wonderfully sooth- 
ing influence over some men ; little 
wrongs and angers are forgotten, and 
things assume a cheerier happier as- 
pect when viewed through those soft 
warm clouds. Captain Tom had 
found much relief from his griefs in 
this way ; his allowance of that com- 
forting dose had been doubled within 
those last three days, and consequently 
his solitary rambles through his 
grounds, had been doubled also. The 
mist was falling on him now, the chill 
raw wind was whistling round him, 
but he strode on quite regardless of 
itall. He was too unhappy to care for 
anything. No one cared what he did, 
no one; except, perhaps, that gentle 
patient littlemother, who was just now 
gazing after him so fondly from the 
drawing-room window. It wasn’t 
eleven o’clock yet, and that was the 
Captain’s third cigar this morning, and 
Lady Mary sighed as she looked after 
the solitary figure. His troubles were 
her troubles, his hopes were hers also, 
and the kind-heart was pained for 
him. He had his faults like other 
men, but they weren’t very bad ones 
either. He had been extravagant in 
many ways, but in his recklessness 
he had always been generous; his 
name had been on many bills; his 
friends had always come to him with 
the knowledge that as long as he had 
a shilling left in his pocket, Tom 
Foulkes would be quite contented to 
lend any one that shilling. If his ill- 
used fortune had bought for him no- 
thing else, it had at least purchased for 
him a popularity which few men can 
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boast of. Tom Foulkes was more liked 
and respected in his regiment than 
any other man. There was nothing 
weak or foolish about him ; when he 
held out his hand to help a brother 
officer, he did so in a manly honest 
way, never taking any credit to him- 
self for having set his friend upon his 
legs again. He looked for no grati- 
tude in return; he didn’t want to 
buy his popularity. What he did, he 
did from a purely philanthropic love 
for mankind in general. Ducks and 
drakes had so been made of a very 
large portion of what Tom Foulkes’s 
father had settled on him; one way 
or another, his handsome fortune had 
slipped through his fingers, and now, 
as he walked along there all alone in 
the mist and rain, he was blaming 
himself for all this. 

“How could she think I would 
make her a good husband?” he was 
murmuring to himself. “ How could 
any woman trust her life into my 
keeping, when I have so used my own ¢ 
she was only wise, only careful and 
wise, it might have been so different 
but for my own folly.” 

And over the years gone by, the 
long years, since he had seen her first, 
he was looking back. How many 
hopes had fallen from him since then, 
how many opportunities had been 
lost? He had begun his career with 
flying colours, rich, courted, and open 
handed, with money and friends, and 
a fair broad road before him strewn 
with flowers ; but now as he paused 
half way on his life’s journey, and 
looked back over all this, he saw how 
vain and wreckless he had been, half 
those treasures had fallen from him 
since, half the friends, half the hopes, 
and he stood there now in the cold 
bleak light, very little more than a 
ruined man. 

How many men so pause and look 
back, vainly longing for the wasted 
years behind them; how many dis- 
appointed men half way over the 
journey of life look back across those 
phantom years, and hear the voice 
which cries “ Never, never,” speaking 
for them. God only knows when the 
cry went up to Him, thousands of 
years ago, “few and evil have been 
the days of the years of my pilgrim- 
age ;’ He only knew how true it 
Ww 


as. 
So it was for Tom Foulkes lookin 
back now, few and evil had been hig 
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days, evil which all arose from a 
reckless thoughtless spirit; he had 
injured no man save himself, he had 
made no enemies, he had spent those 
years over which he could look back 
now, in pleasures and amusements, 
not one of which he could remember ; 
it was all a great vast void, none of 
the joy remained for him, all was for- 
gotten now, and yet through it all 
there had run that one golden thread 
which had so twined itself among all 
the hopes and loves of his life, that 
nothing now could ever be to him 
what it had been ; the golden thread 
was broken, and with it all the hopes 
and loves were broken too. 

Things were changed for him, his 
life lay there before him once again 
to be recommenced and replanned, 
and it was a much darker, colder life, 
with the light and sunshine nearly 
gone from it, he hadn’t the heart to 
look on into that coming time, he 
was wanting in the energy which 
enables some men to cast their old 
lives behind them, to look on hope- 
fully into the future, when other 
faces and voices may come to be dear 
to them, and other loves and hopes 
rise up to blot out and smother the 
old ones, but his heart was telling him 
that the joy was gone out of his life, 
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that the tender grace of that day 
which was dead would never come 
back for him ; some men are equal 
to this battle between hope and de- 
spair ; some are not ; some can take 
arms against a sea of troubles and 
conquer them ; some break down in 
the attempt. 

His love had been a very faithful 
honest one ; his love had been that 
sane golden thread running through 
all those years of his illspent life, but 
now that it was broken, where was he 
to turn for light ? 

Despair was in his heart then, re- 
morse and sorrow that he had so 
acted, for he was blaming himself 
for his wasted ill-used life. “If I 
had been steadier and quieter she 
might have liked me,” he said, but 
that was all over now ; he knew her 
too well to think that she could ever 
change, and in his heart he felt that 
all those vain resolves made to his 
mother, to wait and hope, were use- 
less. No, he must banish the hope 
for ever, he must learn to live with- 
out her, other men had been disap- 
pointed in theirlives, and so, reasoning 
with himself, Tom Foulkes wandered 
on along that lonely avenue towards 
the sea, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A MISSION OF LOVE. 


“You won’t stay away long, Jack ; 
ou won't forget that we leave Llana- 
co in a week.” 


And Lily was holding her lover’s 
hand, and the big beseeching eyes 
were gazing up at him earnestly. 
Poor Lily! her fond trusting heart 


was troubled, the shadows were be- 
ginning to fall already. What if 
things would not come right ; what 
if, after all, Lady Georgina would 
never give her consent to this foolish 
love match? Then, this might be 
the last time that she should ever 
hold that hand in hers, the last time 
that she and Jack might meet as 
lovers ; and the foolish timid heart 
was beating, the soft young face was 
very pale and sad, and tears were 
listening in the blue eyes, as he drew 
er to him kindly. 

Captain Dashwood was to start on 
his journey early on this cold October 


morning; he and Charlie had walked 
down from the Mapoir, to breakfast at 
the stone house bythe sea. And now, 
as Lily spoke to him, and stood beside 
him—they were taking avery last fare- 
well under the stone arch—a thousand 
prema, a thousand thousand fond, 
oving speeches, the Captain made, and 
then, at last, hesteppedinto the “bus.” 
Crack goes the whip—‘ Good-bye.” 
A very faint,faltering “Good-bye” from 
the red lips, and the “ bus” moves on. 
Captain Jack can see that soft, trou- 
bled, little face still as he drives along 
by the castle wall. A blue dress is 
fluttering in the breeze, and a small 
white hand is waving its farewell to 
him ; a turn to the left, and the blue 
dress and familiar little face are hid 
from him, and Captain Jack sighs as 
he leans back, and proceeds to light 
his morning cigar. All this worship 
and affection is very pleasant to him; 
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he likes it, he is proud of that pretty 
face, but prouder far of the true love 
which is lavished on him by that im- 
pulsive little girl. 

How slowly the day wore itself 
away ; how long it seemed to Lily. 
Aggie working still—would that in- 
terminable African blanket ever come 
to an end? Click, click, go the 
needles, as Lily sits there in the arm- 
chair by the fire, warming her feet. 
That chill morning has grown into a 
chiller day, and’ the wind is sighing 
and groaning among the trees in the 
castle walk. A thin grey mist is 
hiding the far off mountains and woods 
and valleys. A dull day for a jour- 
ney; Lily is thinking so, as she gazes 
out into the cold grey fog outside. 

“ A wretched day for poor Jack,” 
she says at last, hesitatingly. She is 
longing to talk of him, and she has 
been speculating on his progress and 
whereabouts for the last half hour. 
“Wretched, indeed;” and Aggie, 
who still clings to her seat in the 
window, looks out too. 

“ What time is it ?” 

“ Just two.” 

* He is at Rugby now?” 

* Probably.” 

“Certainly, the train gets in at 
3.55.” 

Aggie laughs. “You have been 
studying the Bradshaw ?”’ 

“Well, why not? If you cared for 
any one, and if that person was going 
a long way off, I dare say you would 
consult the Bradshaw too. I like to 
know where he is, and then I can 
fancy what he is doing.” 

“Well, and what form does your 
fancy take just at present ?” 

Oh, I don't know.” 

Aggie laughs again. She can pic- 
ture him to herself—big, lazy Jack— 
he is lolling back in the comfortable 
railway carriage, his rug is well dis- 
posed of round his legs, he is reading 
the Z'imes lazily; he yawns now and 
then, and looks out sulkily into the 
fog outside. If there are no ladies in 
the carriage, he is probably smoking ; 
if there are ladies, S is probably doz- 
ing. So Aggie sees him, but she only 
says kindly, 

“T dare say he is wishing himself 
back with his little darling Lily; he 
seemed very low at having to go.” 

“Did he?” and a pleased blush 
steals into the soft cheeks. It reas- 
sured her, that little speech, She 


hadn’t thought him looking half sad 
enough at their parting ; he had dri- 
ven off smiling to her gaily. 

“ Poor fellow!” she says again, “I 
am sure he was sorry. o you think 
he is thinking of me now, Aggie?” 

“ Of course he is,” and Aggie smiles 
again to herself. 

“T dare say he is walking up and 
down that cold, bleak platform, not 
eating any luncheon, but worrying 
himself thinking of me, and of our 
plans. Poor Jack!” and Lily sighs 
gently. 

Poor Jack was at the Rugby sta- 
tion just then, the train had just 
arrived. Captain Dashwood had been 
napping in a corner for the last ten 
or twelve miles, and woke with a 
start, to find that he was already at 
Rugby. 

“Quick going,” yawned the Captain, 
as he stretched himself, and unbound 
the railway rug which was swathing 
him Egyptian mummy fashion, he 
stepped out on the platform. 

“ Captain Dashwood!” and a little 
figure, also &@ /a mummy, stands be- 
fore him, half smothered up in big 
shawls, and cloaks. 

** Hullo!” and Jack has taken the 
outstretched hand into his, as he 
looks round in search of an explana- 
tion, “ What brings you here?” 

“ We're going up to town.” 

“ We!—why where are the rest. of 
you, then?” 

“Oh, Tom and I. Tom had some 
business in town, and so I took the 
opportunity of coming up with him, 
Llanaber is so dull.” 

“How did we miss each other 
getting in?” 

“T saw you.” 

“Really ?? 

“But I thought, perhaps, you 
mightn’t thank me for running after 
you, so I took chance.” 

“ What a shame !—but let us come 
inside, its most confoundedly cold 
here. Where’s Foulkes?’ 

“Tn here.” 

And Miss Fanny, for she was the 
mummy in question, led the way into 
the big refreshment room. Other 
mummies were here refreshing them- 
selves ; tea, soup, and other warming 
liquids were flowing freely, and Tom 
Foulkes was making his way towards 
his sister and Jack, as they stood in 
the doorway. 


When the train started agaip, 
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shrieking and whistling, Captain 
Dashwood didn’t feel in the least in- 
clined to nap or doze. Fanny Foulkes 
was a very chatty young lady, and 
the rest of that journey was very plea- 
sant ; there was no more quarrelling 
or snapping ; Fanny was making her- 
self very agreeable. What a ringing 
clear laugh she had, and what very 
white even little teeth that laugh 
disclosed ; the time flew by very 
pleasantly for those two. Tom 
with his face buried in the Zimes, 
didn’t join in the conversation, but 
sat there in a dream, with his thoughts 
far far away. 

“Good-bye don’t forget, to-mor- 
row at four.” 

And Captain Dashwood raised his 
hat and smiled, as the cab drove off 
from the Euston Square station, with 
Tom and Fanny. Five minutes more 
and Captain Dashwood was driving 
post haste in the direction of his 
club, his brain was full of his journey, 
and the chat he had had with that 
lively young lady. “ What spirits 
she has,” he murmured, as he drove 
along through the gas-lit streets— 
“ wonderful !” 

The cab stopped, Captain Dash- 
wood stepped out, “ bring those traps 
in,” he said, to a waiter, and then he 
strode into the club. 

“ Hullo, Dashwood !” 

“'Where’ve you been ?” 

“ How do?” 

And Captain Jack was shaking 
hands with a score of friends. It was 
late that night when he betook himself 
to bed, in No.—, Park-lane. Great had 
been thejoyinthatestablishment when 
the Captain had made his appearance. 
It was so unexpected, such a surprise, 
and Lady Georgina was so overjoyed 
to see him. 

“Pray heaven he has jilted the 
little fool,” her ladyship said that 


- 


Lapy GeorcIna wasn’t kept long in 
suspense regarding the purport of 
her son’s unexpected visit to town. 
Great hopes had been raised in her 
heart, as she saw him enter the 
drawing-room unexpected, unlooked 
for, that something had risen to 
change him from his purpose of mar- 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A GREAT BATTLE. 


night to Carrie, as she kissed her 
daughter. 

The little fool had not occupied much 
of the Captain’s thoughts to-day, I 
fear. So many things had risen up to 
make him forget her, and it was only 
now, as he sat in his lonely room over 
the fire, thinking over the events of 
the day, that he remembered that sad 
young face, and saw the blue dress 
waving in the wind once again. 
“ Little darling,” he said, “ I wonder 
is she thinking of me now ; I bet she 
is ;’ and he thought rather regret- 
fully of all the pleasant days which 
were over; he thought of all her art- 
less graceful ways, and then of her 
great blinded love for him ; and he 
walked over and pushed open the 
window, and looked out. It was a 
habit of his never to go to bed with- 
out first smoking his farewell cigar ; 
and here in this house where he was 
master, that ceremony was generally 
performed in his own room. 

“Quite a glorious night,” he said, 
as he leant his elbows on the window 
stool, and puffed away; little pale 
stars were shining down on him out 
of the dark sky. “I dare say she’s 
thinking of me even now,” he said 
again, and the blue smoke went 
sailing away into the still dark night. 
And was she thinking of him then 4 
A little figure was kneeling by a 
small chintz-curtained bed, in the 
tiny room overlooking the castle 
walk, two white little hands were 
clasped together, and one long earnest 
ae was being poured forth for 

im, an eager earnest prayer wafted 
up through that same still calm night 
air beyond those silver stars, and Lily 
with her soft blue eyes tearfully 
raised, was pouring out her whole 
heart’s love, in one prayer, that God 
would keep, and guard, and bless 
that lover of hers now and for ever. 


rying for love. Anxiously and eagerly 
ie had gone to meet him and taken 
his hand in hers ; but there had been 
no sorrow or trouble in his handsome 
face, and Lady Georgina was so left 
in doubt as regarded his visit. No- 
thing of his love had he spoken all 
that evening ; it was not a subject 
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upon which he and his family agreed ; 
it was a bone of contention, and Cap- 
tain Dashwood felt too cheerful and 
contented over his comfortable dinner 
to care to throw a shadow over that 
pleasant board. It was an age now 
since Lady Georgina had seen her 
son’s handsome face smiling across at 
her from the foot of the table, and 
very proud was she of that same 
goodlooking spendthrift son of hers. 
What woman was there upon the 
earth half good enough for him? 
what table was he not fit to grace ? 
and what sacrifice was she not ready 
to make to save him from the fate 
which was before him? 

Jack, in high good humour, forget- 
ful of his hopes and fears, was eating 
a wonderfully good dinner, and con- 
suming much sherry ; he had lots of 
news for them, humdrum Llanaber 
news, the Foulkeses and their doings, 
his journey and adventures ; he was 
very chatty and pleasant this evening, 
so glad to see them all, so pleased 
with his dinner and everything. 

“Yes,” he was saying, while he 
filled himself out another glass, “ Miss 
Foulkes and her brother came up to 
town, for heaven knows what. By- 
the-bye, Carrie, put me in mind to 
tell you a piece of news appertaining 
to that gentleman, to-morrow, it 
will be a wrinkle for you—and, yes— 
we came up together—good company. 
Fanny is very good fun, all the same; 
she told me all about that affair be- 
tween Miss what’s her name and 
ang Snafiles, fishey it sounds too ; 

ut she knows how to tell a story 
does Miss Fanny, it didn’t lose on the 
journey, I bet. Good sherry this— 
some of mine, mother, eh ?” 

“ Yes, you got it for me, dear.” 

“Yes, I know it; not bad, is it? 
Todd Heathey — he’s the man; no 
sherry like his. But, I say, you young 
ladies, how did you get on at Llanaber? 
Tame little place ; isn’t it ? enough 
to take all the wrinkles out of one ? 
truly rural, eh ?” 

“Oh, Jack, I’m so fond of it ?” 
And Jack looked over laughingly at 
his youngest sister’s excitable little 
face, which was turned to his ear- 
nestly. 

“We all know that, young lady, 
Llanaber is a jolly romantic little 
spot, there’s something in the air 
which infects every one.” 

Georgie didn’t answer him, she 
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wasn’t in the habit of making con- 
versation for any one, and Jack’s 


sisters had in general too great a re- 
spect for that young man to dare to 
contradict him on any subject ; so 
she was silent, and let him rattle on 
about his Welsh adventures, unin- 
terrupted. She liked hearing those 
bits of news, the familiar places, the 
walks and names, all thrilled her 
very pleasantly ; she hada very happy 
memory of them all; those few weeks 
had been very tranquil happy ones; 
and Llanaber was to her the fairest, 
e- spot in the whole world. 
hus that evening had slipped by, and 
Jack had made no mention of his 
love, or the business which had made 
him take this journey up to town. 
Do you intend returning to 
rennet Y’ his mother had asked 
1im. 

** The day after to-morrow, I hope,” 
he answered quietly. 

“When is your leave up, Jack ?” 

“Tn little more than a week.” 

No more had passed between them 
then, and Lady Georgina was still 
left in doubt. 

But Jack had quite made up his 
mind that one great battle must yet 
be fought, and that before these two 
days were over ; and so, after break- 
fast, on the first day after his arrival 
in town, when the meal was quite 
over, as Lady Georgina stood up to 
leave the room, her son stood up also 
and went over to her. 

“Mother,” he said, “can I speak 
to you? sit down again.” 

Her heart misgave her then, but 
she obeyed him, while one by one 
those three young ladies trooped out 
into the hall. 

“T have come the whole way from 
Llanaber to speak to you, mother; I 
thought you would like it better than 
writing, you know.” 

She bowed her head, but she didn’t 
answer him, as he continued— 

“When you were at Lianaber, 
mother, you never called to see Miss 
Fremantle, you took no notice of 
her ; I don’t think that was right.” 

“T told you, Jack, that I would 
never consent to your marrying her,” 
and her voice was very firm and low, 
but she wasn’t looking at him. 

“And so I have come now,” he 
continued, disregarding that little 
speech, and standing before her, look- 
ing down upon her as she sat there, 
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“to ask you to write to her, to show 
her in that one little way some kind- 
ness, to show her that you are not an 
enemy to us both.” 

“Oh, not an enemy of yours, my 
son, don’t say that ;’ and he could see 
the hot tears in her eyes. 

“Her enemies are mine,” he an- 
swered, still standing before her. 
“Mother, will you forgive us both ? 
will you do this thing for my sake ?” 
but she didn’t speak. 

“Will you write to her and tell her 
that I may bring her home here at 
once as my wife ¢” 

Still she didn’t answer him. 

“T have waited, and waited, hoping 
that you would relent towards her. 
Three months are gone now since I 
wrote to you, telling you of it all. I 
cannot wait any longer, mother. Will 

ou try and think kindly of my poor 
ittle wife ?” 

“ Jack,” she said, and she stood up 
then before him. The tears were 
gone out of her eyes, arid she looked 
cold and firm as she spoke. “TI can- 
not do this. Anything else, my son, 
anything else. God knows I have 
denied you nothing—nothing as yet ; 
but this thing I cannot do. I cannot 
80 give you up to ruin.” 

“Don'tsay that. You do not know 
her yet. She is the dearest, most 
affectionate little girl in the world. 
Mother, will you forgive her ?” 

“No,” she said firmly, “I cannot.” 

“Then I have done,” he said, going 
a step back. “I have done with you. 
Your love must be weak enough if 

ou cannot do this one thing for me. 

ut not if the whole world was to 
turn against me would I give her up 
now—no ; with your blessing or with- 
out it, I will marry Lily Fremantle 
at once.” 

And Captain Dashwood, with his 
handsome face very pale, and his dark 
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eyes looking darker and colder, stood 
there before her still. 

“Tf I have been rash and impetu- 
ous it is all your fault ; you have so 
trained me. If you cannot forgive 
the fault which that impetuosity 
has led me into, then you are not just. 
Your love is not honest.” 

And he turned on his heel as he 
spoke. His hand was on the handle 
of the door, but even then he turned 
again. 

“And after all, you have refused 
me your blessing. Mother, you will 
live to repent this.” 

The door swung on its hinges, and 
he was gone. Two feeble hands were 
stretched after him, and a faint voice 
cried— 

“Come back !” 

But the prodigal was gone, and five 
minutes after, Carrie coming in found 
that broken-hearted mother still 
seated in the same chair, with her 
two hands clasped over her face, and 
as Caroline bent above her and 
spoke to her softly and soothingly, 
she suffered herself to be led away 
from the room, never speaking. All 
hope was gone from her then, pale 
and despairing looked the white 
face, but even then she couldn’t 
speak ; she couldn’t bid them follow 
him and bring him back to her—he 
was gone. 

Patiently Caroline sat with her all 
that day ; patiently she sat watching 
through the night ; then there came 
a change over the white face, and 
Caroline, terrified and bewildered, 
sent a hasty summons for Lady Geor- 
gina’s doctor, who arrived in the 
night, felt her pulse, shook his head. 

“Some shock,” he said; “some 
excitement ; keep her very quiet.” 

Then he hurried back to his com- 
fortable bed, and Caroline remained 
watching, pale and terrified. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


BACK AGAIN. 


ATERRIFTED, entreating note followed 
Jack to his club early the next morn- 
ing. Caroline, bewildered, hurried 
to send that despatch. “Come bagk,” 
it said, “she is dying.” 

But that note never found Captain 
Jack ; he had left his club early that 
morning ; noone knew where a letter 


would findhimjustthen. AndsoCaro 
line, left alone in her despair, sat 
watching and hoping. Unconscious 
Jack, who had been the author of all 
this evil, where was he ? 

Once again the big lazy figure was 
lolling back in the railway carriage 
dozing, and the fields and trees an 
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villages were flying by, and leaving 
him so much further away from the 
sick bed where Caroline sat watching. 
He was hurrying back impetuously 
to that little golden-haired girl for 
whom he had fought that great battle, 
and for whom he was determined to 
brave the whole world. It lay with 
her now, and her alone, whether they 
two should link their fates in one be- 
fore another month ; and Captain 
Jack knew too well how strong and 
true her love was for him to doubt 
what her decision would be. 

It was late that evening when he 
arrived at Llanaber, but he wouldn’t 
let the night pass without seeing her, 
and telling her his great news ; and so, 
in the calm starlight, he walked down 
the village street, from the sporting 
hotel, past the quiet little cottages and 
whitewashed houses, and along by the 
castle wall. A light shone in the 
drawing-room window of No. 1, 
Queen’s-terrace, and soft strains of 
music stole out on the still air—Aggie 
was singing. Hestood there listening 
allalone. How was he to break in on 
their peaceful, quiet evening, and tell 
his evil news? He couldn't do it; 
it was there under the faint starlight 
that he could do it best, there all 
alone with her, and he turned and 
knocked at the hall-door. 

What a happy blush rose in little 
Lily’s soft cheeks, as the drawing-room 
door opened slowly, and disclosed the 
tall, well-known figure, and smiling 


‘ace. 
“Oh, Jack!” and she had flown to 


him, with outstretched arms. There 
was no one by but Aggie, who didn’t 
think it wrong or forward of her, and 
so Lily, with that happy blush still 
dyeing her cheeks, put up her soft 
little face to be kissed. 

“T haven’t been long away, have 
I?” he said, trying to speak and look 
cheerfully. “Pm a very good boy, 
ain’t 1?” 

“Only two days,” she answered, 
“and—and”—then she stopped, in 
her great joy at having him back 
again, she had forgotten everything 
else, but now she looked up anx- 
iously into his face, questioning it. 

“T want you to come and take a 
turn with me, Lily,” he said, “it’s such 
a glorious night, just like summer. 
Run and get your cloak and hat, will 
you?” 
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And Lily, with her heart beating to 
hear his news, flew to obey. 

He sat there waiting for her at the 
table, with Aggie standing opposite 
him. He couldn't tell her, he couldn’t 
begin, and so the minutes went flying 
by. At last he spoke, nervously, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Aones,” he said, “I want you to 
be my friend; I’m sadly in want of 
your friendship ; I have no one to turn 
to now.” 

She knew then that his visit to 
town had not been a successful one, 
and she hesitated. 

“T will,” she said at last. “I think, 
Jack, you are really fond of her.” 

“If I wasn’t,” he answered bitterly; 
“if I didn’t love her better than the 
whole world, I wouldn’t give up every- 
thing for her, as I am doing.’ 

* Has it come to that?” 

“ Very nearly.” 

“ You must tell her?” 

“ Of course.” 

And then he paused again. He was 
thinking, and gnawing the end of his 
long moustachios moodily, when the 
drawing-room door opened, and he 
saw the timid little figure standing 
there, hatted and cloaked, and he 
stood up, and went to meet his fate. 

_ “Only a little stroll,” he said, turn- 
ing to Agnes; “ you won’t be lonely, 
will you?” 

“Oh, no.” 

And then Jack and Lily went out 
together—out into the quiet night. 
He had placed her hand in his arm, 
gently. It wasn’t a very dark night ; 
such crowds of pale, silvery little stars 
were shining up there in the gray 
misty sky. They turned on to the 
green grass. 

“And you missed me very very 
much ?” he was saying, with his hand 
laid on hers. 

““Yes—oh, yes, Jack !” 

All along the peaceful, deserted 
green, side by side, and he had told 
her all—his defeat and ill-success. 

“It’s a pretty business, isn’t it? 
Such confounded conduct, suchshame- 
ful conduct.” 

She listened to it all in silence. 
Once or twice, as he told her of that 
battle, all fought for her—of the 
prayers made in vain for her, he had 
felt the little hand tighten its hold 
upon his arm, but she didn’t speak. 

en he told her of the parting with 
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his mother in anger, and the little 
hand was slipped from his arm. 

“ Jack,” she said, stopping short in 

her walk, and standing before him, 
her voice little more than a whisper, 
as she spoke, “ perhaps it would be 
better to break our engagement? Do 
you wish it? shall it be so?” 
“No, love, no!” and he had taken 
her to his heart once again. ‘“ No, 
my noble little darling, you must be 
true to me still!” 

She didn’t answer him, her heart 
was too full—too full of thankfulness 
that the answer had been as it was, 
that he loved her so truly and bravely. 

I don’t want to draw this hero of 
mine in a better, purer light than that 
in which he stood. I don’t want to 
make you think that he was a nobler, 
better man than what he was. His 
love was a very selfish passion, I am 
afraid ; he wasn’t:a man in the habit 
of denying himself many things, whe- 
ther they were good or bad for him ; 
and so he couldn’t find it in his heart 
to part with this new treasure. 

hen, under the starlight, Captain 
Dashwood broached that other sub- 
ject. If she loved him truly, then 
there was nothing to prevent his fix- 
ing the day whereupon they two 
should take each other for better for 
worse. Didshe love him well enough 
then to overlook everything and think 
only of him? Of course she did, my 
little heroine was a very foolish little 
girl, very fond and foolish, his wishes 
were hers, and so, when their walk 
was completed, and Captain Jack had 
taken leave of her under the stone 
arch, Lily ran up the stairs two steps 
at a time, and found Aggie still 
waiting all alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“ Aggie,” going over very softly to 
her—* Aggie, lam going to be married 
in a week ;” and then, with a great, 
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strange feeling in her heart, Lily 
realized for the first time what a 
very very short time that week would 


““Where’s papa ?” 

“ Down stairs.” 

“ Reading ?” 

“ie” 

“ Aggie, I must tell him.” 

And Lily, pushing back her heavy 
hair from her forehead, turned to go. 

“ Will he be pleased ?” 

“Oh, Aggie, yon know how good 
he is; if 1 am pleased he will be 
too.” 

“ Lily, darling, are you wise to fix 
the day so soon ¢” 

“Oh, Aggie, Aggie! could I be 
untrue to him, when he has been so 
true and good to me ?” 

And Aggie didn’t say any more 
then. She had promised to be his 
friend, and soshe couldn’ t fight against 
his cause. 

Lily sat a long time with the old 
man. Her story was a long one, a 
long, dark one, and many tears were 
shed over it. Poor, pretty, foolish 
Lily, all her hopes seemed sealed 
with tears now. A week! one short 
little week, and then a change, for 
him a very desolate, weary change, 
the ‘light would be gone out of his 
life, when his little sunbeam should 
be taken ; but her will was his, he 
wouldn’t cross her, and so his scruples 
were soon overcome and vanquished, 
many tears and many kisses, and his 
“God bless you” was more solemn 
and earnest to-night. Oh, the weary, 
weary nights, long after, when that 
voice spoke no more to her, when the 
blessing came to her only in dreams, 
when the light in those kind old eyes 
shone no more upon her, and the 
comfort of his presence near her “was 
gone, for ever gone.” 


XXXVI. 


LOVE'S VOYAGE. 


Lavy Grorcina didn’t die, she was 
no worse the following day, a shade 
better the day after that again, and 
so on, slowly mending. Caroline, 

atiently sitting there beside the sick 
bed, was reassured as she saw those 
A very good sick nurse 


symptoms. 
she made, too, light-footed, cool- 


headed, prompt. How Lady Geor- 
gina leant on that strong spirit then. 
Very weak and broken down, very 
low and sad, hour after hour, in the 
quiet room, she sat there in her arm 
chair listening to the clear low voice 
reading. “Don’t let her think too 
much,” the doctor had said ; “she is 
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low and weak ; keep her spirits up ; 
amuse her.” And Carrie, who was 
sorely perplexed how to achieve all 
this, dreading every moment lest her 
mother should recur again to that 
terrible scene with Jack, sat on and 
on, trying to divert her thoughts. 
But it was all of no avail, the fond 
heart had relented long ago towards 
the prodigal. 

“Qarrie,” and her voice sounded 
very feeble andlow. “Carrie, where 
is he? Bring him back to me;” and 
then her breath came very short, and 
the white lips quivered. 

“T will, 1 will; but, mamma, you 
mustn’t excite yourself. I will write 
to him, dear ; he is gone, you know.” 

“Gone!” and the feeble voice was 
little more than a whisper. “Gone! 
where ?” 

“T don’t know, dear; but leave it 
to me, I will find him. Shall I bring 
him to you?” 

She shook her head. “No,” she 
said ; “ write to him, and tell him— 
tell him how ill I am; and—and— 
leave the rest to him; let him come 
to me if he likes, of his own free 
will.” 


Then Caroline wrote again, ear- 
nestly, beseechingly, a long long letter 
to that prodigal son, bidding him re- 


turn, penitent or not, at once. Lady 
Georgina had been ill more than a 
week now, but no one had written to 
Jack, and his mother had never once 
mentioned him all that time; but 
now that Caroline had written a 
letter bidding him return, her heart 
was easier. Perhaps she reasoned 
with herself, when he should see her 
so broken down with sorrow for his 
offence, he might even then repent 
him of his sin. 

But the letter arrived too late! 
That morning, as Caroline sat writing, 
Lily and Jack were married. 

tt was a very quiet little wedding, 
in the little country church at Llana- 
ber, on a clear sunny October morn- 
ing, with only half a dozen curious 
spectators to witness the scene, and 
only one bridesmaid to follow the 
bride up to the altar, one guest, 
namely, Mr. Charles Okedon, and Mr. 
Jones, the rector, to perform the cere- 
mony, the bridegroom, and that one 
old man to give the young lady away. 

Lily wasn’t dressed in the flowing 
satin robe and rich lace veil which 
had seemed so indispensable to a bride 
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before. She hadn’t the wreath of 
orange blossoms, and big Covent 
Garden bouquet, without which no 
bride is fully equipped now-a-days. 
She was a very simple little bride. 
A dainty little white crape bonnet 
rested on the big bow of golden hair, 
a soft snowy little bonnet, which curv- 
ed off from the fair young face very 
becomingly, and great folds of white 
muslin training a long way behind 
the little figure, as it swept up the 
aisle. The Llanaber dressmaker had 
worked and toiled with her whole 
heart in the business, to produce that 
simple nun-like robe for the girlish 
bride; she had had only one short 
week, and one dull apprentice, but 
she and the dull apprentice had given 
themselves a holiday this morning. 
to go and see that bridal garment 
sweep the dust along the church aisle, 
and they are just now gazing approv- 
ingly down from the gallery above. 
It was a very quiet little wedding, 
and the sonorous tones of the rector’s 
voice, sounded very solemn and im- 
posing, as they rang out over thase 
two bending heads. The sun was 
shining full on the chancel window, 
and through on to those two kneelin 
there in the sight of heaven, an 
“the olden saints in quaint array” 
were smiling down on that fair young 
bending head in the white crape bon- 
net, and the blue and gold of Saint 
Matthew’s robe was making a crown 
there. Saint James’s upraised hands 
were resting on the low white fore- 
head, and seemed calling down a 
blessing on it; and the bunch of 
golden keys in Saint Peter’s hand 
was lying tangled in the curling hair. 
“T John take thee Lilias,” and “I 
Lilias take thee John, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer ;” and 
then the little golden band is slipped 
on the white finger, and the solemn 
words, “I pronounce that they be 
man and wife together,” are uttered 
in the deep voice. And my little 
heroine stood up from the low stool 
where she had ie kneeling, stood 
up a new person. No longer the old 
Lily, but a new Lily, the wedded 
wife of that big handsome man at 
her side. No longer the old Lily, the 
Lily of yesterday, but a new Lily be- 
longing to that big man, his property 
now for ever; never to be the old 
Lily, never to be free again, or have 
hopes and dreams of her own, but a 
27 
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new Lily, bound and fettered by new 
strange ties. The old life was over 
now, the plans and hopes all over, 
and a new uncertain life was stretch- 
ing away into the long long years be- 
fore her. So she stood there in the 
sunlight a new person altogether, and 
Saint James had ceased blessing the 
white crape bonnet. Saint Peter had 

icked up his golden keys out of the 

uzzy hair, and was waving them 
triumphantly in the chancel window, 
keeping watch to throw them down 
on the next bending head which 
should come there while the day 
lasted, and the sun shone, and Lily 
stepped out into the warm light, lean- 
ing on her husband’s arm, only half un- 
derstanding it all, and moving on there 
in a dream, among the weeds and grass 
and quiet gravestones. It had been 
a very quiet little wedding, and it was 
a very quiet little wedding-breakfast ; 
only six sat down to the table, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Dashwood facing Mr. 
Fremantle, Agnes and Charlie at one 
side, and the 
the other. 


sverend Mr. Jones at 
It was a silent breakfast, 


too, Lily too shy to talk, Captain 
Jack having nothing to say; Mr. 


Jones eating too quickly, and Aggie 
and Charlie too thoughtful. Mr. 
Fremantle sitting at the foot of the 
table, his gray head bent, his kindly old 
face looking very sad ; he was think- 
ing over this parting with his darling 
which was drawing on ; this parting 
which something told him was to be 
more than a parting, a breaking up of 
the old ties, the old loves, for he 
eouldn’t expect his little girl to think 
much of him now, and he must only 
be second where he had been first, 
only be a sharer in the love which 
had been all his long ago, and he was 
looking down sadly on his plate, 
making a show of eating the chicken- 
wing which was lying there. Every 
now and then as he looked across at 
that young face, that sweet smiling 
face which reminded him, oh, how 
sadly, of another fairer face which had 
made the world look bright and warm 
for him in his young days. Regretful 
tears dimmed the old sad eyes, and an 
old wound was opened and bled afresh 
in his heart ; and there seemed al- 
ready to be another vacant place there, 
alae hope taken from him; he 
hadn’t acknowledged it even to him- 
self all those years ; but this merry 
winning little girl had been dearer to 
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him than his other child, had occupied 
a larger share of his heart. He clung 
to that little companion in his walks 
and rambles; their lives had been so 
closely twined together, along the un- 
frequented ways, the untrodden paths 
of the world ; they two had wandered 
among green lanes and fields, in the 
quiet sequestered places. And with- 
out her those pleasant ways would 
seem very dark and lonely, and he 
clung to her then in those last few 
days with the old despair working 
in his heart, and the old lonely sorrow 
rising fresh and new before him. 

Two o'clock, and the hired chaise 
is waiting at the door. Lily has 
changed the muslin draperies for 
silks and velvet ; the soft face is still 
smiling out from the white crape 
bonnet. “Going,” and the old kind 
eyes are bending above her, the old 
familiar voice is striking on her 
heart ; “Oh, darling, darling !” and 
the little figure is clinging to him 
passionately ; hot tears are falling 
from the blue eyes. They are alone, 
those two ; their parting no one sees, 
and he is crying softly over the 
golden head. 

Five minutes more, and they are 
all together in the hall. Jack stoops 
down and kisses Aggie’s smooth fore- 
head ; “ Good-bye,” he says; he is a 
little nervous, and feels strangely 
sad at the parting. Then he turns 
to the old man. ‘“ Good-bye, sir ;” 
and then his hand is taken between 
two nervous trembling hands, and a 
faltering old voice says, “‘ God bless 

ou, Jack, be a good husband to 
er.” He speaks no more, and Jack 
only presses the hands in his; he 
does not speak either. They are 
gone! how dark and lonely the house 
seems; how strange and sad the 
lonely rooms. Aggie is crying all 
alone, in the snowy-curtained little 
bed-room ; she is very lonely and 
desolate now. The white bridal 
draperies are lying over there in a 
heap on that little snowy bed in the 
corner. There is no more use for 
them now ; and Aggie crosses the 
room. She will fold them up herself 
one by one, and over and over again ; 
as she smooths out the soft muslin 
folds, hot tears fall one after the 
other down on the white dress, Oh, 
Lily, Lily! my poor silly, affectionate 
little heroine, all those hot, ion- 
ate tears are being shed for you. 
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Aggie, grave, sensible Aggie, is fear- 
ing and trembling, lest this new 
journey on which the golden vessel 

as set out full sail, should prove 
too weary and stormy a one; lest 
over the struggling, surging, troubled 
waters, that fragile vessel might be 
wrecked and broken. 

I wish you God speed, little vessel, 
on this your new journey. I take a 


long regretful look after the bright 
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sails, and oh, I see in the far distance 
the great huge waves, the tempes- 
tuous, angry waves, surging and 
tossing. Little vessel, are you strong 
and bold enough to brave that sea of 
troubled waters ? will you ride full 
sail above the waves into the great 
unknown sea beyond? God speed 
you even then, poor, trusting, loving 


Lily. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FAREWELL. 


Wuart is there in the whole world so 
thoroughly desolate-looking as a de- 
serted watering-place in the cold, 
Taw _-* of a bleak day in Novem- 
ber? The rows upon rows of shut-up, 
deserted terrace houses, the neglected 
garden beds ; the bare, bleak shingle ; 
and the few scattered, leafless trees. 
There is not a more sunny, cheery 
little spot in all Wales than Lianaber 
is in the sweet summer time. No- 
where does the sun shine brighter, or 
the water gleam bluer or clearer—no- 
where among all the green, shady 
Welsh valleys is there such an abund- 
ance of great leafy trees and green 
ferns oat mosses. But now that 
those warm summer tints are all gone, 
what a terribly desolate little place 
it looks ! 

One by one the visiters had all fled ; 
the smart Manchester and Liverpool 
merchant families had returned to 
their smoke and machinery, and the 
big bow windows out of which their 
happy, fat faces used to smile out on 
the sea and mountains, are. closed 
and shuttered up against the winter’s 
cold, harsh winds and storms. 

One of the very few houses on the 
deserted “green” which has not as 
yet shut its weary eyes upon the de- 
solation and desertion outside, is No. 
1, Queen’s-terrace. 

Lily had been married nearly a 
month now, and still Aggie and the 
old man lingered there, looking out 
into the changed, cold scene outside. 
One thing after another had arisen to 
deter their departure. Mr. Fremantle 
felt a reluctance to return to the home 
far away, which was never again to 

-be a home for his darling ; he dread- 
ed visiting their old haunts and 
walks; he knew how unutterably 


changed it would all be to him now. 
Patient, gentle Aggie—it would not 
be the same to walk those pleasant 
walks with her ; his heart was with 
his other child, who had always 
been a child to the end, and that 
grave, sensible little companion who 
never teased or worried him, who 
asked no questions, but was always 
gentle and patient ; how was it that 
with her still with him—ever near 
him—he yet lived alone—quite alone! 
Ah, reader! has it ever beea so with 
you? Has your life ever been so 
closely twined with another life that 
they two have grown into one? Have 
you ever so learned to live and love 
that all your life is love, and your 
love life? Ifso, you can understand 
all this ; you can feel how true it is ; 
how worse than death is the breaking 
up of such ties. 

The days and weeks had slipped 
by since Lily had left her old, kind 
father, and taken unto her a new, 
strange love to replace that great, 
strong, faithful one which had over- 
looked all the little, pettish, foolish 
ways. Would this same gay, easy- 
going Captain Dashwood be as easily 
satisfied ? Would he be as ready to 
overlook all the foolish, childish 
ways? Will there come a time 
when my young heroine will vainly 
long for the patient love which saw 
none of the idle, childish follies ? 
Will there come a time, too late, 
when over the troubled waters poor, 
gentle, timid Lily shall stretch out 
her hand for the old, kind help in 
vain? Even now those troubled wa- 
ters are drawing nearer and closer 
round the fragile vessel. Three weeks! 
How long and strange those weeks 
had been! Countless letters full of 
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hope and love—Lily hadn’t forgotten 
them. “ How I long to see you both,” 
wrote the affectionate little hand, and 
oh, how often had her heart echoed 
the wish; how often during those 
three weeks had she longed and 
yearned to see him, the old, gentle fa- 
ther, once again ; to cling about his 
- clasp and cling to him as of 
old. 

Three long, weary weeks, and now, 
at last, the time had come when Aggie 
was to bid farewell to the familiar 
scenes, and my young saint felt very 
sad to-day. It was their last day at 
Llanaber, and last days anywhere are 
rather sad ones, but she had spent a 
very happy, peaceful time in this 
Welsh valley. The days had slipped 
by, one by one, very quietly ; there 
was a great sameness and monotony 
about them all, but they had been 
the brightest days of her life as yet. 

And> Charlie Okedon? Bashful, 
faithful Charlie; has he made no 

rogress in his love ever since? Is 
e, after all, going to let the treasure 
slip from under his fingers? Things 


had changed since that wedding-day 


three weeks ago. My hero had no 
excuse now for visiting the stone 
house ; no chaperone—no one to keep 
him in countenance ; and so Aggie 
had seen very little of him ever since. 
“Will he come to-day?’ Over and 
over again Aggie thought of him, 
sitting there all alone in her lonely 
drawing-room. She had been so 
brave and determined in shutting 
him out of her heart, in striving to 
forget him. It was foolish and vain 
of her to cherish that idle passion so ; 
but the struggle had been a very hard 
one ; and now, on this last day the 
brave heart almost failed her. He 
would come; she knew he would ; it 
would be, oh, so much better for her 
if he didn’t. But how was he to 
know all this ? wasn’t he, too, fight- 
ing a battle with himself? wasn’t he, 
too, looking forward to that meeting 
and parting which was so inevitable ¢ 
and hadn't he made his resolutions to 
be brave and patient also ? 

It was late in the day when he did 
come at last to bid farewell to her. 
The quiet drawing-room was dark 
and empty as he opened the door 
and oued in. He sat down on the 
sofa to wait. He had almost made 
up his mind to tell her all his love 
on this} last evening to take his 
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chance ; yet, as he thought over all 
the days they had spent together, he 
couldn’t_recall one encouraging hope- 
ful word which she had spoken to 
him. She had been so very very 
careful not to let him know in ever 
so slight a way ever so little of the 
love which he, big, stupid Charlie, 
had wakened in her heart. So he 
sat there waiting, undecided and 
nervous. 

The handle of the door turned ; 
she stood before him—gentle, smiling 
Aggie—just as calm and collected as 
ever ; and he, looking down on her, 
felt that all his hopes were vain. 
She was cold and heartless; she 
didn’t even make a semblance of 
regret at leaving him and all the 
aon summer times behind her. 

er soft gray eyes were smiling up 
at him, and the frank little hand 
was held out to take his. There was 
no coyness or blushing; no grave 
earnestness in her manner either; 
she was cheery and gracious. He 
couldn’t have spoken then to her; 
and so he only took the friendly 
hand in his for just one short minute, 
and then let it drop again. Poor 
Charlie! all his hopes were shattered 
in those few seconds. 

“T have come to say good-bye, 
Miss Fremantle,” and then he came 
to a pause. 

“Oh,” she said, smiling still, “I 
thought you would come; we start 
early to-morrow, you"know ; it seems 
so-funny leaving poor old Llanaber 
at last.” 

Funny ! had she no heart at all? 
this pleasant smiling young lady. 
Charlie didn’t answer her ; he was 
beginning to lose his faith in women 
altogether. 

“Sit down here, Mr. Okedon ; 
here, near the fire ; we must have a 
chat—our last chat for a long time, I 
am afraid.” 

Still the pretty mouth smiled ; a 
warm colour was in the soft cheeks ; 
she really looked fresher and cheerier 
than usual to poor silent Charlie as 
he looked across in the fire-light at 
her pretty smiling face. 

“Yes, our last chat,” he echoed, 
“for many a long day—for ever, per- 
haps.” He was trying to be senti- 
mental and melancholy ; but it 
wouldn’t do; he didn’t lock a bit 
romantic or heart-broken, as he 
spoke the words in his clear, hearty 
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voice, sitting there opposite her on a 
low chair, with the fitful light of 
the fire lightfng up his fresh manly 
face and tossed curly hair, he only 
looked like a big dog in a sulk, 
Aggie thought, watching his honest 
soft face as he glared into the fire ; 
- she only laughed as she answered 
im— 

“No, no,” she said gaily, “the 
world’s a big place, I know ; but not 
so very big that friends can’t find 
each other out now and then. You 
must come and see us, Mr. Okedon, 
when you can spare a day or two.” 

“ May I?” he said eagerly, “ may I, 
really ?” 

She looked at him in surprise. She 
was startled by his eagerness. “Yes, 
of course,” she answered, “ we shall 
always be glad to see you.” 

“Then, indeed, I will find you out 
some time or another.” 

And then they sat there silently 
for many minutes. Aggie had been 
surprised by his eagerness, but now 
that she thought over it, it seemed 
quite natural. Of course, he would like 
to see them again, people don’t make 
friendships and then break them in 
a day ; he was a kindly, soft-hearted 
young fellow, and doubtless this part- 
ing and breaking up was a great event 
in his quiet, monotonous life ; so she 
reasoned with herself, shutting her 
eyes upon the truth. 

They had a long talk after that, 
those two, and Charlie’s spirits were 
raised ; he was a very patient young 
man, and in his heart he was look- 
ing forward to that promised visit ; 
he was quite content to wait, still 
with that hope in view, and so the 
time slipped by, and the room grew 
darker and darker, and the fire burned 
itself lower and lower, and then Mr. 
Fremantle, coming in, found those 
two still chatting all alone. 

Charlie dined at the stone house 
that evening, and it was late when he 
took his farewell of those pleasant 
friends. 

“Good-bye,” and Mr. Fremantle 
shook the big brown hand very 
heartily. He had grown to like the 
kindly young squire very well during 
those summer months. Then Charlie 
turned to Agnes. Very pale looked the 
soft cheeks, the warm colour had died 
away out of them ; the earnest gray 
eyes were gazing up into his. Did they 
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there read anything of the secret 
which he had been at such pains to 
hide from them? I think they did. 
I am not one of those people who 
imagine that in movements*such as 
these, in one tone or look, the story 
of a love is told, the secret of a life 
revealed; but I do think that Agnes 
Fremantle, as she looked up then into 
that familiar young face, read, if not 
all, at least much of the love which 
had been hidden from her for so 
long. What use was that knowledge 
to her now? Where were the wasted 
days in which she had so bravely 
combated with her own love for him? 
the days in which it had been her 
own great task to avoid and forget 
him. So she stood before him ; the gray 
eyes had dropped to the ground, and 
Charlie, poor disconsolate Charlie, 
saw only the pale bending face, the 
small head, and bright hair ; he didn’t 
know then that his secret was gone 
from him. ‘ Good-bye,” he said at 
last ; he pressed the soft hand once, 
and then he was gone; she looked 
up as the door swung to after him, 
tears were in the gray eyes, but he 


was gone. 

All along the low road by the sea, 
he walked ; it was over—the parting 
over, and he had never spoken of his 
love—that great strong yearning love, 
which had grown to be the one lead- 


ing passion in his breast. She knew 
nothing of it, so he thought, as he 
strode on all alone, with the cold raw 
wind wailing and sighing round him, 
with the stormy angry sea rising 
into white waves and breaking over 
the rocks and stones below. Far be- 
hind him twinkled the little lights of 
the quiet village, the big red star of 
the pier light, and the few stray 
minor stars in little white-curtained 
bed-rooms. They were dying out one 
by one now. He had paused a minute 
to take that look behind him, but now 
he turned and recommenced hislonely 
walk. The moon shone fitfully on 
the white waves and big lonely rocks, 
shone cold and faint on the red brick 
walls of the Manoir, the roses and 
verbena were withered up and dead 
now, and only the faithful ivy-leaves 
still clung to the house walls. His 
walk ended here, and Charles Okedon, 
with his brave young heart very faint 
and weary, passed into his big lonely 
house, 
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THE LIBRARIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THEIR CONTENTS. 


FATHER HARDOUIN ON THE CLASSICS. 


Tre fourteenth century was doubt- 
lessly an era of great literary activity 
with regard to transcribing and filling 
libraries with copies of the Latin 
Scriptures, of theological works in 
eneral, and of the classics. The 
earned and eccentric Jesuit, Father 
John Hardouin, fixed on it for the 
composition of all the supposed classic 
treasures of antiquity which we pos- 
sess, except the works of Cicero, Pliny’s 
“Natural History,” the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace, the Georgics and 
nine Eclogues of Virgil, the comedies 
of Plautus, the Poems of Homer, and 
the History of Herodotus. All the 
rest were the brain-produce of the 
cloistered scholars of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, especially 
the latter, as being distinguished by 
the rage for collecting manuscripts 
and forming libraries. Not only were 
these supposed fruits of the classic 
pagan tree the growth of the Chris- 
tian intellect of that late time, but 
the works of St. Augustin and his 
disciples were composed for them 
nine hundred years after their fu- 
nerals.* 

There was in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a literary war- 
fare between the Classicists and Ro- 
mancists as real as that which sprung 
up in Paris before the three days of 
July, but much less noisy. We find 


%* John Hardouin the son of a bookseller of Quimper was born in 1646. 


at an early age into the Society of Jesus. 


among the 145 volumes bequeathed 
to the library of the church of Lan- 
gres in 1365 by Jean de Saffres, about 
two dozen of romances whose titles 
deserve to be remembered. They 
were Renart (Reynard the Fox), G- 
rart de Roussillon, Garin la Loherain, 
Aimeri de Narbonne, Raoul de Cam- 
brai, Bueves de Barbastre,t Jean dit 
le Lanson, Parise la Duchesse, Mer- 
lin, Courberau d’ Oliferne, Gibert dit 
Desrée, les Sept Sages, les Machabées, 
Troie la Grant (Troy the Great), /lo- 
rimont, la Rose, Beaudoux (Sweet 
Beauty or Beautifully Sweet), Clyges, 
Perceval le Gallois, Basin et Gom- 
baud, Amadus (Amadis, gu.), Galaad, 
Lancelot, Tristan (Sir Tristrem). 


THE CARE BESTOWED ON THE LIBRARIES, 


We may be certain that St. Bene- 
dict had not such books as these in 
his mind when he composed the fol- 
lowing prayer of blessing on the works 
to be copied by his monks, a prayer 
which has been preserved in the Ab- 
bey of Fleuri-sur-Loire. 


“O Lord, let the virtue of Thy Holy 
Spirit descend on these books; let it purify 
them, bless them, sanctify them. Sweetly 
enlighten the hearts of those who read them, 
and impart their true sense tothem. Grant 
us also to be faithful to the precepts ema- 
nating from thy light, in accomplishing 
them by good works, according to thy 
will.” 





He entered 


He soon distinguished himself by acute per- 


ception and a great memory, but still more by cherishing such paradoxes as the above. 
The Eneid according to him was the work of a Benedictine of the thirteenth century, and 
was an allegorical description of St. Peter’s journey to Rome, and Horace’s Lalage was 
a type of the Christian religion. The antique medals were all modern inventions, each 
letter representing a word. “ You are quite right, father,” said an antiquary to him one 
day. “ These letters found on so many medals,Con. Os., and supposed to stand for ‘Con- 
stantinopli Obsignatum ’ (stamped [sealed] at Constantinople) are evidently intended to 
read, ‘ Cusi Omnes Nummi Officina Benedictina”—all moneys struck in the Benedictine 
Mint.” He was a most firm believer in all the dogmas of revealed religion, but a 
thorough Pyrronist in human traditions. He classed Jansenius, Thomassin, Mallebranche, 
Quesnel, Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, Descartes, Le Grand, and Regis among the Atheists. 
They were Cartesians, merely another ngme for unbelievers. His learning was most 
extensive and his works numerous. He died in Paris in 1729 at the age of 83. 

+ A cherished manual of our youth was “ Wild Roses or Cottage-Tales,” published by 
Anne Lemoine in some court whose name has escaped our memory. One of the stories 
was “ BARBASTAL, or the Magician of the Forest of Bloody Ash!” Was Bueves de Bar- 
bastre the original of that terrible and interesting narrative ? 
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The same respect for good books is 
found in all the abbeys of the Bene- 
dictines. The very high value the 
religious communities set on rare 
works connected with their order, 
subjected the monks of the Abbey of 
St. Denis to a cruel imposition in 
1389. An impostor such as some 
who have practised mighty decep- 
tions in our time,—a supple Greek 
named Paul Tagari, passing himself 
off for the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople,obtained thirty thousand crowns 
of gold from the King of Cyprus, on 
imparting the royal unction to his 
majesty, and a magnificent reception 
from the Pope at Avignon, as he held 
out strong assurances of the return of 
the Greek schism to the faith. He 
announced to the simple monks of 
St. Denis the existence of some manu- 
scripts from the hand of the very 
patron of their order, Saint Dionysius 
the Areopagite who had heard the 
words of life from the lips of St. Paul 
himself, when he spoke to the news- 
loving people of Athens on the Hill 
of Mars. Two brothers set out on 
foot to Marseilles, and deluded by the 
knave’s representations, journied on 
from that to Rome. The Greek had 

ot their money, but they got nothing 

y their long journey but the labour 
and expenses of performing it, and 
the chagrin of the disappointment. 

The Monks of Cluni were particu- 
lar in the illustrating and the binding 
of their volumes. As a general rule 
the outsides of the volumes in the 
Abbey-libraries were not attractive. 
The Bernardine houses of Citeaux 
and Clairvaux affected the plainest 
style. We may here give an instance 
of the care taken of the precious 
volumes, by quoting the library rules 
of the canons regular. “The Arma- 
rius (literally, guardian of shelves or 

resses) should apply labels fo the 

acks, catalogue the volumes, go over 
them twice or thrice in the year, see 
that they were not crowded, and that 
every volume was in its place. In 
case of a loan he was to record the 
borrower's address, the title of the 
volume, and the deposit received, 
which in all cases, should be the re- 
gistered value of the book. When 
the book was highly prized he was 
not to give it out without the express 
sanction of the prior or abbot. He 
had charge of the parchment, the 
ink, the pens, the and the 
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penknives, and he kept an eye on the 
intern and extern copyists. The 
writers of funeral billets and of busi- 
ness-letters were also under his con- 
trol. He provided his indoor copiers 
with a quiet apartment where no one 
had right of ingress but the abbot, 
the prior, or the sub-prior. He ex- 
amined the purity of the texts, the 
binding, the condition of the volumes. 
He kept the volumes in daily use, 
such as the Bibles, the accounts of 
the Passion, the Lives of the Saints, 
and the Homilies in a place accessible 
to all, regulated the readings during 
meal times, and corrected faults com- 
mitted in reading or chanting, and 
arranged processions. Our Benedic- 
tine librarian had no sinecure. 


THE RICH LIBRARIES OF THE BEGGING BROTHERS. 


The Dominicans were no less care- 
ful of their literary treasures. Ina 
eneral chapter of the order held at 

aragossa in 1309, it was forbidden 
to every prior, sub-prior, or officer 
commissioned by them, to bestow, 
sell, lend or pledge any book of which 
there was but one copy in the re- 
spective houses. Whoever was guilty 
of infraction was to be deprived of 
his faculties (official to wit) for three 
years. The theological works should 
not be sold out of the order. Who- ~ 
ever disobeyed should, till the resti- 
tution of the property, fast on bread 


.and water one day in every week. A 


student was privileged, in cases of 
urgent necessity to sell a book, the 
Bible and the great work of St. 
Thomas of Aquino excepted. 

The English Richard de Bury be- 
fore mentioned, found the Domini- 
cans the most keen-scented and 
zealous retrievers of rare treasures in 
bibliography. 

“When,” said he, ‘they traverse seas and 
deserts, when they search the recesses of 
convents, they never forget me. What 
beast of chase can escape these keen hun- 
ters? What fish so small can wriggle out 
of their nets?” 


He goes on, mentioning how they 
despatch to him sermons latel 
preached in Rome, discourses deli- 
vered at a Paris university, and 
adds— 


**We are now about visiting their con- 
vents and their books. There in a profound 
poverty we shall discover untold of treasures. 
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We shall find in their baskets and their 
wallets, along with such crumbs as men 
fling to the dogs, the unleavened bread of 
proposition, the bread of angels, the gra- 
naries of Joseph filled with wheat, all the 
riches of Egypt, all the sumptuous presents, 
which the Queen of Sheba offered to Solo- 
mon. Yes! having come into the vineyard 
at the eleventh hour the Friars-preachers 
have secured the richest vintage.” —( Victor 


le Clerc.) 


These Begging Brothers being a 
rich and numerous branch secured the 
most valuable works everywhere. 
The Archbishop of Armagh having 
sent four theological students to com- 
plete their course at Oxford, they 
were obliged to return as they went, 
the Mendicant Friars having bought 
up all the books; so that the poor 
Irishmen could neither borrow nor 
buy the Bible nor any theological 
work. 

Divers presents were made from 
time to time to these lovers of books. 
In the end of a MS. of the Domini- 
cans at Clermont, containing the Pas- 
toral of St. Gregory, and some tracts 
of St. Jerome and St. Isadore of 
Seville, is found the following note. 


“ The Seigneur Peter d'Andre, citizen of 
Clermont, licentiate in both laws (LL.D.), 
at first, Bishop of Noyon, then of Clermont, 
and finally of Cambrai, has given us this 
book and many others. Wherefore we bind 
ourselves to celebrate his anniversary* in 
perpetuity. You who read in this book, 
pray to God for him, for he has done us 
great kindnesses, and we owe much to him 
as well as tohis family. Let him who shall 
wickedly efface these words be Anathema! 
So be it! Dated on St. George’s Day, the 
23d of the month of April, 1377.” 


The Franciscans possessed poor li- 
braries compared with those of the 


Dominicans. Indeed the accumula- 
tion of the profane writers seemed 
inconsistent with the spirit of the 
order. The following story was put 
in currency either to advance the 
views of the body, or throw ridicule 
on their fear or neglect of classic lite- 
rature. We incline to the first theory, 
and will give the outline of the little 
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drama with as little irreverence as we 
can. 

There were two Friars Minors in 
a convent at Marseilles,—one the 
guardian of the library, the other the 
reader, and both attentive students of 
the rare old Pagan classics. On the 
same night the summons came to 
both, and a monk of their order, but 
living in a distant province, had a 
vision at the moment of their depar- 
ture which terrified him not a little. 
He saw them passing to judgment, 
preceded by two mules heavily laden 
with books, and it appeared to him 
that their patron, St. Francis was 
commissioned to examine into their 
lives, and pass sentence. The awe- 
struck monk then heard the following 
questions and answers. “ What use 
made you of these books?” “We 
read them.” ‘ Did you act as they 
recommended?” ‘“ By no means.” 
“Then as it was through a principle 
of vanity and in contempt of your 
holy law of poverty, you amassed so 
many volumes, and left neglected that 
which God ordained, you and your 
books shall !” 7 ‘ ‘ ; 
The poor monk awoke terrified be- 
yond expression, and was confirmed 
in his utter neglect of Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace and in his predi- 
lection for the study of the Bible and 
the early fathers. 


THE SORBONNE, 


If the universities had heard the 
above narrative, it did not make much 
impression onthem. They multiplied 
books,—the University of Paris par- 
ticularly ; but this last was unpro- 
vided with a suitable lodgment for 
them as well as for itself, and was 
obliged to borrow accommodation for 
its assemblies from the establishment 
of the Mathurins, and for its sermons 
on great occasions, the pulpit of the 
Dominicans, corner of the Rue Saint 
Jacques. It left to posterity only 
one library of importance, that of the 
Sorbonne.t 


* i.e. Celebrate divine offices for the repose of his soul. 
+ This much spoken of institution was founded by Robert, a canon of Cambrai, born 


in the village of Sorbon in the Ardennes in’1201. 
(St. Louis) by his learning and piety, and became his chaplain. 


He was much endeared to Louis IX. 
He conceived the pro- 


ject of an institution in which clergymen supported by Government might gratuitously 
instruct poor students in theology, and thus give great assistance to the University. St. 
Louis warmly approving his design, the institution was opened in 1252 with sixteen poor 
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Among the rare old collections of 
manuscripts, that of the Sorbonne de- 
serves honourable mention. In 1290 
it included 1017 volumes. About 
that time a heroic socius simply call- 
ing himself “ John,” seeing so many 
volumes never taken off the shelves 
nor opened; owing to the want of a 
catalogue, set to the work, and made 
out one to the best of his abilities, 
assorting the books into a few general 
classes. He arranged the works in 
each class by the authors’ names and 
after the title he copied a few words 
of the commencement—a very useful 
proceeding. Generally the books in 
the convents were only lent to the 
brothers or other inmates of thehouse, 
or to some one of the order, but in 
the Sorbonne library the volumes 
were freely lent to all applicants on 
depositing somewhat more than the 
value of the work in gold, silver, or 
some more valuable book, the rule 
being Lxtraneo sub juramento,—to 
an extern,—under oath (to return the 


work). 

We find the lending system in full 
vigour with most of the libraries 
either gratis or at a very trifling 
charge. - Besides the catalogues, they 

ossessed at the Sorbonne a registry 
or the lending department. In this 
registry were not only marked the 
opening words of the first page, but 
also those of the third, sometimes 
those of the last leaf but one, in order 
that if the borrower was rogue enough 
to return a volume different from the 
one borrowed he might be easily de- 
tected. It is a matter worth atten- 
tion—the low prices set on books in 
common use by ordinary folk or by 
students. Z'ullius de Officiis, de Se- 
nectute et de Amicitié was valued at 
decem sols,—say five pence sterling. 
Allowing even for the high value of 
money at the time in relation to that 
of our day, the price seems out of all 
pares with the materials of the 

ok and the time bestowed on the 
writing. Baron Tauchnitz at this 
moment would make the poorest stu- 
dent pay about half a florin for it 
notwithstanding the aid of movable 
type and steam presses. 
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Some of the works in this register 
were distinguished by the word cate- 
natus (chained to its place), others by 
deficit. Among books in this cate- 

ory were most of the Libri in Gal- 
ico. These were called Romances, 
whatever the subject. Thus we find 
Romancium -de Rosa, Romancium 
quod incipit “ Miserere mei” (one of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms); Ro- 
mancium de decem preeceptis, sine 
rigmo, et dicitur Gallice ; (Romance 
of the Ten Commandments unrhimed 
and issued in the French language) ; 
Le libre roiaus (roiaulx, royal) de 
Vices et Virtus (sic): Incipit “Ce 
sont li X commandemens.” 

From the year 1321, they began to 
bestow or sell numbers of the less 
important works, for the library had 
outgrown the calculated proportions, 
and such things as the students’ 
cahiers (copy books) and old sermons 
“ took up valuable space. 

he learned Bishop of, Durham be- 
sane his valuable library to the 
niversity of Oxford in 1344; and 
actuated by the same good spirit, left 
directions that the books should be 
lent even as the works in the Sor- 
bonne on receiving sufficient security. 


UNPRINCIPLED BOOK BORROWERS. 


Many were the deplorable losses of 
valuable books incurred by lending, 
but yet the practice was productive 
of too many and too great benefits to 
be discontinued. No one in our days 
except a true bibliomaniac or the 
keeper of a circulating library, can 
enter into the sore feelings of Abbot 
or Rector of a university when the 
invaluable MS. was either lost or re- 
turned damaged. Such a heart-scald 
was inflicted on Peter called Mono- 
culus (one-eyed) Abbot of Clairvaux, 
when a book lent to a neighbouring 
abbot was returned, as wet as if it 
had been placed under a water pipe. 
Observe the rascality of the messen- 
ger! He came by night, made a 
great bustle, turned off the attention 
of the unsuspicious librarian, got an- 
other volume instead, and departed 
at a very early hour to escape a per- 


scholars selected from England, Gaul, Normandy, and Picardy,—the Four Nations so 
called. Four German scholars were afterwards affiliated. Each candidate for admission 
was obliged to maintaim these propositions against all opponents one day from 5, a.m, 
to 7, p.m. The institution continued to maintain its reputation for theological science 


down to the First Revolution. 


It was re-established, and still exists, 
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quisition. This was in 1187. Inthe 
next century the Abbot Philip, with 
feelings soured by such instances of 
want of principle, would not lend 
the tracts of St. Augustin, humbly 
and earnestly demanded. No; there 
they were—too large to be carried 
away. “His dear brother was wel- 
come to send an accredited writer to 
make a copy.” 

Proprietors of valuable books be- 
came so chary from sad experience, 
that unless the messenger who came 
to borrow, was provided with a good 
steed, he would not be entrusted with 
the treasure. This supposes some 
distance to separate lender from bor- 
rower. 

Saint Louis and Charles the Wise 
were liberal in bestowing and lending. 
Borrowers, as has been their custom 
since the days of Job, were found fre- 
quently false to their vows, and after 

. the reign of poor Charles VI., Dejicit 
was found in multiplied instances in 
the royal register after the names of 

' works in request. So strong was the 
desire among lettered people to be the 
owners of valuable works that a cer- 
tain learned monk was not consider- 
ed above the temptation of what some 
lawyers have termed conveyancing. 
In a life of St. Bernard it is related 
that one day at Clairvaux he thus 
addressed three novices: “One of 

ou will make his escape this night : 
et the others watch and not allow 
him to take away anything. Two 
fell asleep, the spirit of evil sitting 
very heavy on their eye-lids. The 
third, who staid awake, saw about 
daybreak two giants enter, and place 
under the nostrils of one of the 
sleepers a roast fowl encircled by a 
serpent. Roused by the deluding 
smell he got up, approached the 
library, forced open the door, and 
was about making off with some of 
the literary treasures. Being stopped 
by his fellow-students, he attempted 
to scale the wall, but being prevented 
and still remaining impenitent, he 
lost his reason, and continued in that 
state till he died. 

In some of the old abbeys the place 
of the library is still to be found sunk 
in the thickness of the wall, as well 
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as the desks of wood or stone before 
it, fixed there for the behoof of the 
copyists. 

‘ires aided the class of knavish 
borrowers in destroying the labours 
of the learned and their copiers. 
Twenty-two thousand volumes were 
reported as burned at Saint Vicent at 
Laon. The entire books of Livy were 
lost, if some people are to be trusted, 
at the Benedictine Abbey of Malmes- 
bury. A savant said he saw the 
“ Treatises on the Republic” by 
Cicero, in a certain convent in 1517, 
and when he inquired some time after 
for it, the reply was, that they had 
been furto prerepti* (thievishly ab- 
stracted). 

Besides strong locks and vigorous 
anathemas, chains were used to secure 
some of the most valued volumes 
from pilfering fingers. Some sus- 
pected books were even fastened to 
their shelves with stout nails, as 
tradition relates to have happened to 
Roger Bacon’s works at the hands of 
his unscientific brethren, Lord Lit- 
ton’s Kriar Bungay being probably 
the most active on the occasion. 
Under the treatment of the nails the 
book could not be read. A relic of 
the old custom has remained till now 
in some churches of Florence, where 
missals and rituals may be read under 
wire gratings, and even the leaves 
turned over. 


UNWORTHY CURATORS. 


As a rule libraries in the possession 
of kings and lords were not as care- 
fully watched as those in convents. 
A remarkable exception to conventual 
care is recorded by Boccaccio when 
relating a visit to the Benedictines of 


Mount Cassino. He found the door 
of the library left open, and the books 
covered by a thick coat of dust, grass 
growing in the windows, the volumes 
imperfect, the margins clipped, and 
everything denoting the greatest ne- 
gligence. On inquiring the cause of 
the injury to the volumes he learned 
that they erased the writing from the 
vellum to write psalters (The Seven . 
Penitential Psalms) for young people 
on them, and clipped off the margins 


* Cardinal de Mai was enabled to rescue a portion of the work. «A copy of his edition 
was published in London in 1823 with a fac-simile of a page of the palimpsest exhibiting 


the ancient and modern letters, 
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to receive short prayers, which the 
women to whom they were given, 
probably used as charms or amulets. 
About the same time the French 
King’s library was not better secured. 
It was near the falconry, and the new 
librarian Giles Malet. apprehensive 
that the “birds and other beasts” 
would take the liberty of coming in 
and injuring the volumes, the wire- 
worker got eighteen golden francs for 
applying wire screens to the windows. 

At the same convent of Mount 
Cassino, Mabillon saw the remains of 
a MS. of the tenth century, con- 
verted to covers. Montfaucon was 
informed by the Archbishop of Ro- 
sano that one of his predecessors 
being rather annoyed by a succession 
of curious scholars to inspect some 
Greek documents in his possession, 
hid them in the earth “to get rid of 
the annoyance.* 

Notwithstanding the care shown 
in influential quarters by heads of 
religious houses, by kings, by univer- 
sities, and even the threats of excom- 
munication issued against all pilferers 
or destroyers of good books, many 
instances of cruel neglect such as 
those quoted, occurred. The curators 
of the Sainte Chapelle of Bourges felt 
so little interest in their literary pro- 
perty, that the library was converted 
into a fowl-house, and valuable works 
were discovered there by sorrowful 
visitors, lying open on the desks, it 
being hard to say whether they were 
worse treated by the feathered or 
the unfeathered two-legged animals. 
These negligences notwithstanding, 
the work of conserving and repro- 
ducing standard works in the classics, 
and others in the native tongue, went 
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on vigorously, the brave labourers 
little aware of the mighty aid near at 
hand for lightening and abridgin 

the labour of hands and pens, an 

even unable to conceive the possi- 
bility of the results of a few mechani- 
cal appliances to the rapid and almost 
infinite multiplication of literary 
works, a single copy of which re- 
quired such close. application, and 
such a length of time for its produc- 
tion. 

If Saint Louis, when painfully in- 
creasing his library in the Sainte 
Chapelle, volume by volume, and at 
slow intervals, had been vouchsafed 
in one of his nightly visions the 
knowledge of the art and mystery of 
printing, and, while his whole being 
was filled with joy and admiration, 
suddenly awoke, and found all the 
steps of the process completely 
vanished from his memory, what an- 
guish would have seized on him fora. 
time, and with what disgust he would 
continue to witness the snail-like 
progress of a book, word by word, 
and line by line, till the writer 
reached the Colophon. However, 
the possibility of what we now look 
on as a commonplace privilege and 
convenience, never disturbed the 
equanimity of the earnest labourers 
of the fourteenth century, and they 
performed their daily tasks with 
patient content, and frequently with 
enjoyment. 


LAY LIBRARIES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. 


The Bibliotheque Royal dates its 
origin from a collection in the Sainte 
Chapelle of Saint Louis’s palace, 
made by the good King for his own 


* The first of these two eminent scholars was born in the diocese of Rheims in 1632, 


and became a Benedictine Monk at St. Maur, same diocese, at the age of 21. 


Being 


employed at Saint Denys to show the curiosities of the place, he fortunately broke a 
glass which had once belonged to Virgil! He received his congé in consequence. His 
next employment was on the lives of the saints of the Benedictine order, the Spicilegium, 
and when his brethren of St. Maur were editing the works of the fathers, he was en- 
trusted with those of St. Bernard. Being sent by Colbert into Germany to collect for the 
literary archives of France, he made many valuable acquisitions. The celebrated Abbot 
of La Trappe, De Rancé, having contended that men in a religious state should not 
distract their attention with literature, Mabillon was appointed to answer him, a duty 
which he performed with great effect, but in a very mild manner. Le Tellier presented 
him to Louis XIV., by whom he was graciously received. The learned Du Cange 
being consulted by a stranger on some abstruse points, sent him to Dom. Mabillon. 
“ You have applied to an ignorant person,” said D.M. “Go to my master in erudition, 
M. de Cange.” “Why?” said the other, “it was he who directed me to you.” This 
modest, and devout, and learned man died in Paris in 1707 at the age of seventy-five. 
Among his chief works is the history of the Benedictine Order, and a work on 
diplomacy. 
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special reading, as well as for that of 
his friends of good taste. Something 
was done by his successors, but the 
real history of the royal library be- 
gins with Charles V., surnamed the 
* Wise.” 

Old house-keeping accounts pre- 
served till the great fire on 27th Oc- 
tober, 1737, and then partially de- 
stroyed, have put it into the power of 
archeologists to point out that par- 
ticular tower of the Louvre called the 
Library Tower. There were two 
floors wainscotted with bois d’/r- 
lande—shillela oak as we may sup- 
pose, vaulted with cypress wood, and 
all ornamented with bas-reliefs. The 

ainted windows were furnished with 
rass wire and iron bars. There were 
lutrines (choristers’ desks), pupitres 
tournants (desks revolving on pivots), 
and some of these were brought from 
the palace. Thirty small chandeliers 


and a silver lamp were lighted when 
evening came, and thus the students 
were enabled to study at night. 
From some of the household ac- 
counts of Charles V. still in preserva- 
tion, we learn that this Irish Oak, to 
the amount of 480 pieces, was pre- 


sented in 1364 to the Wise King, to 
be used in the building of his castle, 
the donor being the Seneschal of 
Hainault. The chief part of the 
volumes in the library of the Louvre 
were in the French tongue. 

Besides the pieces of native litera- 
ture already mentioned, we may here 

uote the following as the established 
ey 

RoMANCES ABOUT CHARLEMAGNE 
AND HIS Pegrxs ;—Berte, Roland et 
Olivier, Roncevaux, Merlin, Gaidon, 
le Voyage & Jerusalem, Ferabras, 
Garin de Monglane, Dame Aye, 
Amis et Amile, Jordain de Blaives, 
Ogier le Danois (Holger the Dane), 
Beuve d’Aigremont, les Quartre Fils 
d’ Aymon, Maugis, Aubri le Bourgoing, 
Gui de Nanteuil, Beuve de Hanstone, 
Basin, Carlon, Anseis de Carthage, 
Guillaume au Court Nez. 

TALEs OF THE RounD TABLE ;— 
La Mort d’Artus, le Saint Graal, 
Gauvain, |’Atre Perilleux (Castle Per- 
ilous), Glorion de Bretagne, Giron le 
Courtois (Sir Gawain, qu.) Meliadus, 
and those already mentioned. , 

Poems AND Romances ;—Cleo- 
medes, Blancandin, Gerart de Nevers, 
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le Comte de Poitiers, Flore et Blanche- 
fleur, Gautier d’Aupais, Gui de War- 
wick, Meraugis, la Manckine, Robert 
le Diable. 

Poems on Cuassic SUBJECTS ;— 
Troie, Enéas, Narcissus, la Prise de 
Thebes (the taking of Thebes), le Sidge 
d’ Athénes, Ypomedon, Thesalus, Alex- 
andre, Jules César, Vespasien. 

Poems on RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS ; 
—les Machabées, la Passion, les Trois 
Maries, Barlaam et Josaphat, Lives 
of the Saints and Miracles. 

Porms oN MopERN SUBJECTS ;— 
Godefroi de Bouillon, le Voeu du Paon 
(the Vow of the Peacock), Songs, Fa- 
bliaux, collections of stories, such as 
the Dolopathos, allegorical composi- 
tions, as la Rose, le Renart, la Poire, 
lEscoufle, instructive compositions 
like l’Image du Monde, le Livre de 
Charité, les Bestiaires, les Lapidaires, 
books of hunting, &c. 

Many of these volumes were richly 
bound, and liberally paid for. The 
Duchess of Brabant, in 1369, paid to 
Maitre Jean six sheep for binding a 
French book. In 1376, Godfrey Bloc 
(suitable name !) charged his patron, 
the Duke of Brabant, seven sheep and 
a half for binding Meliadus, and in 
1383, twelve sheep for binding the 
Saint Graal, called in the bill by its 
other title, “‘ Joseph of Arimathea.” 

In the age of which we are treating, 
Greek was little studied or known. 
The scholars were ignorant of the 
Greek historians, of the dramatic 
poets, even of Homer, of whom the 
poet Petrarch said, when his eyes first 
rested on a copy, “ Your Homer is 
dumb to me, or rather I understand 
him not.” Boccaccio, when young, 
attempted to translate him. Some 
Dominicans studied the language, but 
it was for the sake of their sermons, 
not to be able to peruse Homer, or 
even St. Chrysostom or St. Basil. The 
Greeks were schismatics, and every- 
thing coming from them was liable 
to a moral quarantine. The works 
of Aristotle and some others were 
accessible in Latin translations. 

It is time to glance at the other 
subjects which, along with the classics 
and the romances in the native tongue, 
occupied the minds of the scholars of 
the fourteenth century, and filled the 
books they produced with such care 
and patience, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CURSUS OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

All the humanities of the day were 
included in the Trivium and the 
QUADRIVIUM, the first comprising 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, 
and the sevond, arithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy. This was 
apparently a strait circle for human 
intelligence to move in at freedom, 
but the prime masters in the intellec- 
tual cratt endeavoured to enlarge the 
various compartments to their widest 
extent. Thus into rhetoric crept po- 
etry, epistolary correspondence, didac- 
tics, and translation. With dialectics 
came in philosophy entire. “Aristotle 
and his numerous interpreters, amon 
whom were many saints, authorize 
free discussions on the highest ab- 
stractions of thought, on the natural 
sciences, on physiology, and the cura- 
tive art, on politics, and even on com- 
mon law. Thus without going out of 
the Trivium, see what a vast amount 
of facts were lugged in, analysed, and 
discussed. In dialectics no subject 
was let drop till it was turned in every 

oint of view, analysed, and estab- 
ished in true or fancied relation to 
every other thing. 


GRAMMAR. 


They were not at all scant—these 
earnest seekers—in grammatic manu- 
als. They had their “ Large Donatus,” 
their “ Small Donatus,” and the Com- 
mentary on Donatus by Remy of Aux- 
erre ; Priscian, entire and in abridg- 
ments, Bede’s Metres, and several 
modern works. Those not content 
with the mere enunciation of the old 
rules, would moralize them something 
in this style :— 

“* What is a prenomen?* ‘Man 
is thy nomen, Sinner is thy prenomen. 
So when you pray to God, make use 
only of thy prenomen, and say, ‘O 
Heavenly Father, I invoke not thy 
name as man, but I implore thy par- 
don as sinner.’” 

Wonderful were the applications of 
even such simple things as the four 
(five) declensions.. The first declen- 
sion was from the obedience of God 
to the suggestion of the devil. Eve 
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made this declension. The second is 
from the obedience of God to the 
obedience to the woman. This de- 
clension was made by Adam. The 
third declension is from Paradise to 
this world ; the fourth from this 
world to hell. 

Analogies of grammar and piety 
were often of a slight and whimsical 
tissue. Some of them might be classed 
with modern conundrums, thus, “ Why 
is the preposition a theme of pleasure 
to the Elect? Because Jlli prepo- 
nuntur damnandis.” “ Why does an 
interjection resemble the sufferings of 
the damned? Because it is the ex- 
pression of the soul by an unmeaning 
sound.” - 

Such was the tendency of the time 
for extracting moral conclusions, that 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses” served as 
an excellent text-book for the learned 
Dominican Thomas Walleis, for the 
enunciation of a series of moral axioms 
which the Epicurean poet of Augus- 
tus’s court never dreamed of for a 
moment. Philippe de Vitri, friend 
to Petrarch, made a Latin prose ver- 
sion of the book, and educed Chris- 
tian dogmas from the least austere 
of the tales. 

Theattention paid by our fourteenth- 
century scholars to their Latin gram- 
mar, and their aptitude to convert it 
to as many uses as the Knave in the 
folk story did his pack of cards, ceases 
to excite much wonder when it is re- 
collected that a practical grammar of 
the native language at the time was 
a complete desideratum. What a 
falling was that from the state of 
things when the Canterbury pilgrims 
may be supposed to have collected at 
the Tabard Inn in Southwark, and 
when the trouvéres told and sun 
their lays. Every Chaucerian wi 
recall at once the sweet nun, Madame 
Englentyne. 


“ That of hire smylyng was ful simple and 

coy 5 

Hire grettest ooth was but by Seint Loy ; 

Entuned (the service) in hire nose ful 
semyly, 

And Frensch she spak ful faire and 
fetysly, 

After the scole of Strattford atte Bowe, 

For Frensch of Paris was to hire un- 
knowe.” 


* In Caius Julius Cesar, Caius is the prenomen, corresponding to our Christian name, 
Julius is the nomen or family name, Cesar the adnomen, derived from some particular 


event or circumstance. 
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French must consequently have 
been taught with more or less atten- 
tion to grammar rules long before the 
period with which this paper is occu- 
pied, and it is a case of comfort to 
archeologists that a French grammar 
exists written by Gautier de Bibles- 
worth in the thirteenth century, for 
the instruction of English natives in 
that language, and principally for 
Lady Dionysia de Monchensi, of the 
county of Kent, wife. to Count Hugh 
de Vere. The author in his preface 
modestly announced it as “ Le Tretys 
Ke (qui) Mounsire Gauter de Bibeles- 
worth fist (fit)a ma Dame Dionysie 
de Mounchensy pur aprise de Lan- 
guage.”* Master Biblesworth, if that 
was his name, mixed his grammatical 
rules with educational precepts, be- 

inning very properly at the birth of 

is pupil, and naming the different 
parts of the body, terms of agriculture, 
domestic economy, hunting, fishing, 
and gardening, and all conveyed in 
octo-syllabic verse, with the slightest 
possible pretension to poetry. 

That people with some pretensions 
to education took pride in speaking 
the “Frensch of Paris” with propriety 
long before the fourteenth century, is 
evinced by the boast of the Picard 
Trouvére, Guernes, who recited his 
poem at the tomb of Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury in 1173. 


“Mes languages est buens car en France 
fui nez.”t 


Quenes de Bethunes, acontemporary 
and authoress of several fine songs, 
excused herself for using provincial 
words, for “she was of Artois, not of 
Pontoise.” A century later, the poets 
mention the request in which profes- 
sors of French were among foreigners. 
They relate how “good Queen Bertha 
of the long feet spoke French like any 
lady of Paris” —more favoured in this 
than Chaucer’s good prioress. There 
was a humorous poem current among 
the people, in which Dom. Barbar- 
isme played a ludicrous part, and 
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which would not have circulated 
among the laity if they had no notion 
of French grammar. 

Domestic troubles and other causes 
for whose introduction we have not 
space, had effected the destruction of 
grammatical treatises previous to 
1400. About that date the trans- 
lator of the Psalter into the vulgar 
tongue thus bewailed the general 
ignorance : 

“Et pour ceu que, nulz ne tient en son 
parlier, ne rigle certenne, mesure, ne raison. 
Est langue romance si corrompue qu’ a 
poinne li uns entent l’aultres, et & poinne 
puet on trouveir a jour d’ieu personne qui 
saiche escrire, anteir (Chanter), ne pronon- 
cieir en une meisme semblant menieir, mais 
escript, ante, et prononce, li uns en une 
guise, et li aultre en une aultre.”f 


The strong predilection of Church- 
men and princes for the Latin tongue 
was one of the chief causes of the 
tardy amelioration of the French lan- 
guage and French grammar. In a 
council held in the palace in 1398, 
where the vulgar tongue was spoken, 
a learned ecclesiastic, by name Pierre 
Plaoul, excused his indifferent style 
of speaking by his want of familiarity 
with the tongue. Others spoke as 
bad or worse, but made no apology. 
It was as late as 1345 that the Go- 
vernment thought it advisable to put 
forth in the language of the people, 
laws respecting the tanners, curriers, 
and makers of baldrics and shoes in 
Paris, as they were ignorant of Latin. 

The early composers of French 
grammars under the new order, in- 
stead of studying the spirit of the 
language as it was then spoken by 
educated people, subjected it to the 
rules of the Latin tongue as given by 
Donatus and others. Much time was 
lost and much linguistic error propa- 
gated by this arrangement. As time 
went on, and that attention which 
had been entirely given to a forei 
tongue, began to be shared with the 
language of the country, some philo- 
logists took to study its construction, 


* “The treatise which Monsieur Walter de Biblesworth has composed for My Lady, 
Dionysia de Mounchensy to learn the language,” &c. 


+ “My language is good, for in France was I born.” 


The reader will remark the 


Latin instead of the modern French form for the verb was. 

+ And because no one observes in his speech either a certain rule, measure, or reason, 
the romance tongue is so corrupted that scarcely one understands another, and scarcely 
ean a person be found to-day who knows how to write, sing, and pronounce in the same 
manner; but they write, sing, and pronounce—one in one way, another in a different 


way. 
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and frame suitable rules for the go- 
vernment and concord of its chief 
parts ; and by degrees the orthography 
and the syntax of the language be- 
came subject to laws which fitted its 
character. 


* RHETORIC. 


Under thename Rhetoric, as already 

mentioned, were joined to eloquence, 
historic recitals, letter writing, didac- 
tic teaching, translations, and poetry. 
Few treatises on the art have sur- 
yived. The Dominicans were fonder 
of practising than teaching it, and 
some who taught it correctly could 
not refrain from allegorizing on it in 
the style already alluded to. Under 
“Molenier’s management, three kings, 
Barbarisme, Solecisme,* and Allebolé, 
make war on three queens, Diction, 
Oration, and Sentence. They possess 
in common tenarrows—pleonasm, tau- 
tology,ellipse,tapinosis (obscurity,qu.), 
&c. Allebolé has thirteen daughters, 
Barbarisme fourteen, and Solecisme 
twenty-two, and the number of grand- 
children is not small. If any reader 
desires to see how men of some talent 
can lose themselves in matters trifling 
and intricate at the same time, let him 
procure Molenier’s treatise, or even 
that of the chronicler Chastellain, 
where he will find Dame Lhetoric 
accompanied by science, gravity, mul- 
tiform riches, flowery memory, noble 
nature, precious possession, laudable 
deduction, old acquisition, &c. 

The professors of rhetorie in the 
middle ages had sundry classic writers 
to fall back on, such as Quintilian, 
Aristotle, Cicero, &c. They had also 
the aid of Priscian, Donatus, and 
Isadore of Seville. Among the earliest 
specimens of eloquence assuming the 
garb of the vulgar tongue, was the 
eulogium pronounced on the brave 
Bertrand du Guesclin by the Bishop 
of Auxerre, Ferrie Cassinel, at the 


request of Charles VI. A poet of the 
century thus described its effects— 


“ Les princes fondoient en larmes, 
Des mots que l’evesque monstroit ; 
Quar il disoit, ‘ Plorez gens d’armes 
Bertrant qui trestant vos amoit, 
On doit regreter les fez d’armes 
Qu’il fist au temps qu’il vivoit. 
Dieux ait pitie sur toutes ames; 
De la sienne quar bonne estoit.’ ’t 


Four men of that era distinguished 
themselves by eloquence at the - 
bar, and in addressing assemblies 
in the tumultuous days of the poor 
demented king. Jean Faure and 
Guillaume le Breul, besides their 
speeches, left behind them valuable 
works on jurisprudence ; and their 
learned contemporary, Yves de Kaer- 
marten, acquired such a good name 
that he was promoted to the Calendar 
of Saints. We are unable to quote 
any other gentleman of the bar whose 
sanctity attained the heroic degree. 
Renault d’Acie and Jean des Marts 
ventured among the political tempests 
of the day, and perished in their pa- 
triotic efforts. 

Few instances of eloquence, ancient 
or modern, could surpass that of 
Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, if 
we can trust the chroniclers, Having 
been released from prison, and brought 
to Paris, 29th November, 1357, he 
ascended a platform near the Pre aux- 
cleres (the Clerk’s Meadow) in the 
morning, and kept a considerable por- 
tion of his ten thousand auditors either 
eryingat, or deeply sympathizing with, 
his pretended wrongs, till the dinner 
hour of the citizens had passed. He 
afterwards scattered his poison among 
multitudes at the Greve and the 
Halles. His oration made to a depu- 
tation at St. Denis bears an annoying 
resemblance to some delivered not 
very long since in various American 
cities, by patriots of our own time. 


“ Gentlemen and friends,” said he, “no 


* The Greek inhabitants of Soli in Cilicia suffered “ their parts of speech” to be affected 
for the worse by intercourse with the neighbouring barbarians. So the fastidious Athenians 
began to designate all infractions of grammar as solecisms. 

‘The princes melted in tears 
At the words which the bishop spoke; 
For he said, ‘Weep, ye men of arms, 
Bertrand who so much loved you. 
We should regret those feats of arms 
Which he performed in the time he lived. 
O God, have pity on all souls ; 
And on his, for he was good.’ ” 
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ill luck can befal you which I will not freely 
share. But I strongly counsel you, while 
you govern Paris, to provide yourselves 
well with gold and silver. Confide in me. 
Send me here freely all that you can put 
together. I shall give you a good account 
of it, and will have at your service numerous 
men at arms, many comrades who shall de- 
fend you from your enemies.” 


The speeches of the wicked King 
were mostly prefaced by texts, but 
it is not rightly known whether this 
argumentum ad crumenam was 80 
garnished. 

While some exhibited their elo- 
quence in defendiig or accusing pri- 
soners, and others spoke against king, 
or chiefs of obnoxious parties, some 
minstrels were still to be found chant- 
ing the old romances for ready money. 
In 1368, the municipal authorities of 
Valenciennes are found allowing Co- 
lart de Maubeuge, xii gros, in value 
vi sols ix deniers, for playing on 
his instrument, and singing gests 
of arms. The ancient romances of 
Charlemagne, of King Arthur, and 
of the wars of Troy, were still in pos- 
session of the popular mind, but such 
poets as there were, did not fail to 
seize on recent or passing events, and 
do their best to immortalize them, 
as well as perpetuate their own fame. 
The raising of the walls of New Ross, 
on the Barrow, was celebrated by a 
poet of the day in 219 verses, in which 
the patriotism of the citizens, and the 
clergy, and the ladies, was sung, not 
forgetting the beauty of the women 
of all degrees, whose delicate hands 
did not disdain to bring materials to 
the masons. “Yet in no part of the 
earth, where the minstrel had been, 
did he ever see such beauty.” 
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“ Kique la fu pur regarder 
Meint bele dame, y put veer 
Ke unke en terre ou jai esté, 
Tants belles ne vi in fossé.” 

The siege of Carlaverock by King 
Edward L., in 1300, where 600 men 
defended the place against 3,000 as- 
sailants, was sung by an eye-witness 
in octo-syllabic rhyme 

The “Vow of the Heron,” commenc- 
ing the war between Edward MII. and 
Philippe de Valois, was not neglected 
by the rhymers. Collins, trouvere of 
John of Hainault, Lord of Beaumont, 
in a poem of 566 eight-syllable verse 
lamented the fate of the brave ol 
King of Bohemia, and his ostrich 

lume, and the other victims of the 

attle of Creci, signalised by the min- 
strels of the era as in 

“Tan mil iij.c.xl.vj., 

Que nos seigneurs furent occis 
En la bataille de Creci ; 
Jhii Cris leur face mierci!”* 


The life and deeds of the Black 
Prince were commemorated by Chan- 
dos, the herald of Sir John Chandos, 
Constable of Aquitaine, in 5,046 
verses, of the same measure as those 
others recorded. We quote a few 
lines of the courteous communications 
between the captive king and the 
chivalric prince. 

“ Li rois Johan lui ad dit, 

‘ Beaux douls cosins pur Dieu mercit, 

Laissez; il n’ apartient a moi, 

Car par la foi que jeo vous doi, 

Plus avez el jour d’bui d’honour 

Qu’ onques n’éust prince a un jour.’ 

Dont dist li prince, ‘ Sire douls, 

Dieux l'ad fait et non mie nous. 

Si l’en devons remercier, 

Et de bon coer vers lui prier, 

Qu’il nous ottroier sa gloire, 

Et pardonner ceste victoire,’” &c.t 


* “ The year one thousand, four hundred, forty, and six, 


When our lords were slain 


In the battle of Creci; 


Jesus Christ show them mercy!” 


¢ “ But King John to him said, 
* Fair, sweet cousin, God-a-~mercy. 
Let be; it belongs to me not, 
For, by the faith which I owe thee, 
More honour this day you've won 
Than ever did prince in any one day (of fight).’ 
Then to him said the prince, ‘ Sweet sire, 
God has achieved it, not we ourselves, 
So to him we should give thanks, 
And with good heart thus pray to him, 
That he would give us his glory, 
And pardon this victory.’” 
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The single-minded and patriotic 
Du Guesclin was not forgotten by 
the poetic chroniclers. Jean Cuvelier, 
in 1384, put his deeds in verse. 

Judicious historians have not dis- 
dained to avail themselves of these 
productions of the rhymers. They 
have extracted those passages from 
them which were despised by the 
matter-of-fact chroniclers, but which 
had an air of probability, and were 
calculated to add picturesque and in- 
teresting features to the narrative. 

It is highly probable that every 
ancient narrative poem which was 
not inspired by mere emulation of 
former poets, had some foundation in 
fact. The mere invention of subjects, 
as well as their treatment, is a feature 
of comparatively modern times. The 
personages figured by Reynard, Bruin, 
/sgrim, and the other animals of the 
great beast-epic of the middle ages, 
once lived and acted some way in the 
spirit of their four-footed substitutes. 

Towards the end of the century, the 
taste for the old rhymes, romances, 
and narratives, began to veer round 
to more trivial and simple subjects, 
and to take more interest in the dis- 
tinctions between the different classes 
of the shorter pieces of poetry. Pro- 
sody had been in process of cultivation 
for some time, and now the attention 
of such dilettanti as filled courts, and 
the castles of the nobles, was more 
strongly arrested upon feet, accents, 
lengths, measures, and number of 
lines in each piece, than in the deed 
recorded, or sentiments expressed. 

While Froissart was searching for 
material for his chronicle, in 1392, 
Eustache des Champs was instructing 
poetic students in the difference be- 
tween chansons, balades, virelais, and 
rondeaux. He was well entitled to 
do so, having himself composed 80 
virelais, 171 rondeaux, 1,175 balades. 
These ballads he divided into Leonines, 
Sonnantes, equivoques, retrogrades, 
&c., &c.; but in the next century his 
merits were forgotten in presence of 
Henri de Croy, who sub-divided his 
ballads into communes, balladantes, 
JSatrisées, and the rondeaux into sim- 
ple, twin, and double, Then care 
should be taken not to mix the 
rhymes beaten, broken, re-linked, dou- 
ble-tailed, &., in form of amorous 
complaint. The combination denomi- 
nated ricguerac, and that called ba- 
guenaude we would explain but for 
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the misfortune of being ignorant of 
their structure. The first, perhaps, 
was a disjointed affair, like some 
negro melody, the other, a perpetual 
hovering round the predominant idea, 
whatever it might be. 

That was the golden age of bouts 
rimés, logogriphes, enigmas, chrono- 
graphes, achrostiches, and fatrasies 
(unmeaning combinations of words). 
In Henri de Croy’s great work, even 
the single fatrasies were distinguished 
from the double ones. The reign of 
these egregious morsels still lingers 
in some almanacs, people’s penny pe- 
riodicals, and even in the Paris lllus- 
trated News, where the logogriph, 
consisting partly of letters and partly 
of pictured objects, keeps the sub- 
scribers in misery till next Saturday, 
when the solution appears. 

The taste of the public with regard 
to spectacles was not superior to that 
of the readers of the time for such 
trifles as have been just mentioned. 
In 1313 when the young princes, sons 
of Philip the Fair, received the order 
of knighthood, a grand cae 
exhibited to the people of Paris, 
where the Infant Saviour was pre- 
sented smiling on his mother and 
eating an apple, surrounded by the 
three Kings of Cologne (the Magi), 
the twelve Apostles saying their pa- 
ternosters, the souls of the blessed in 
Paradise singing hymns in unison 
with ninety angels, and the reprobate 
in hell howling for the entertainment 
of about a hundred demons. 

Of translations, which were also 
included under the head, rhetoric, we 
have already spoken. As Latin was 
almost the only language from which 
the versions were made, the spirit of 
that language must have had consi- 
derable influence on future composi- 
tions in the vulgar tongue. 


DIALECTICS. 


In teaching and learning the dia- 
lectics which embraced metaphysics, 
jurisprudence, political economy, and 
even claimed physics for its jurisdic- 
tion, the object seemed rather a vic- 
tory in a war of words and ideas than 
discoveries of new truths or the 
establishment of old ones. Hair 
splitting and sophistry flourished in 
all the contests. So useless and even 
criminal seemed this amazing waste 
of time to quiet-minded and earnest 
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people, that a legend was current in 
the twelfth century of a dead scho- 


lar appearing to a comrade in a robe * 


of hell all covered with sophisms. 
Another displayed himself wrapped 
round and oppressed with a heavy 
parchment all covered with closely- 
written exercises in the dialectique. 
Both attributed their present suffer- 
ings to the sort of logic they had ac- 
quired in the Paris schools. 

Irish students were as redoubtable 
in these witty duels in the Sorbonne 
and in Salamanca as Irish colonels 
and generals of later times in the 
armies of France and Spain and Aus- 
tria. In metaphysics, the Realists, 
with John Duns Scotus for leader, 
warred with the Nominalists, using 
such arms as were supplied by sub- 
stantial forms, quiddities, heccéites, 
polycarpéites, and other such chime- 
ras, the result oan nothing but ob- 
scurity of the understanding from 
these clashings in the dark. Some- 
times the sharp-witted dialecticians 
intruded rashly on the domains of 
theology and morality, and were 
smartly pulled up as in the case of 
the great. interpreter of Aristotle, 
Nicolas d’Autrecourt, in 1348, for 
this ingenious proposition. 


“ A young man of good birth met with a 
sage who undertook to communicate the 
‘universal science’ to him without delay, 
for a hundred crowns; but the young man 
had no other means to procure the money 
than by stealing it. Was he justified in 
this theft? Certainly; for we must do 
what is agreeable to God; but it was agree- 
able to God that this young man should get 
instruction, and he had no other means to 
get it than theft, ergo,” &c. 


Asharp condemnation by the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Paris was all the 
honour awarded to Mr. Nicolas’s 
plausible conclusion. 

In physics and natural history, our 
philosophers of the middle ages were 
more prone to depend on Aristotle, 
and Pliny, and later dreamy sages, 
than to resort to careful observation. 
Theory, not induction, was their dar- 
ling mode of enlarging the domain of 
human knowledge, and no fact fitted 
comfortably in its place without being 
moralised. Far away in the realms 
of Prester John were to be found 
giants, pigmies, men with one eye in 
front and three behind, female war- 
riors, griffins, licorns, and alerions, 
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animals well .adapted to point a 
mo’ 

The learned Pierre Bercheure, who 
translated Livy, informed his readers 
that the toad was mute in every 
country but France. Moral:—The 
Frenchman, a babbler at home, is 
pene mute when he goes abroad. 

he learned Bercheure either intend- 
ed to hint that the Gaul too much 
neglected the study of foreign lan- 
guages, or that, while vain-glorious at 
home, he became meek and humble 
when he crossed the frontier. 

Still proceeding in this moral strain, 
Dr. Bercheure asked, “why, in the 
territory of Orange, was utterance by 
sound denied to all toads, one only 
excepted?’ Noanswer being received 
he gave this explanation. The holy 
bishop, Florent, being much disturbed 
in his meditations by the disagreeable 
songs of the toads, ordered them to 
be silent. They obeyed on the mo- 
ment, and the good bishop was so 
touched by their prompt attention to 
his command that he revoked his 
order. However, the stupid messen- 
ger who brought the news, instead of 
using the plural form of the verb— 
cantate—merely said canta, and thus 
only one of the community ever after 
could avail itself of the privilege: 
nasty Mercury! say we. These addi- 
tions to Pliny could scarcely be called 
improvements in the science of na- 
tural history. 

For a long time the healing art 
was nearly monopolized by the reli- 
gious houses, but it was not so with- 
out an occasional scruple of conscience 
on the part of the chiefs in the various 
orders. They feared that their art 
might too much engross the attention 
of the practitioners. To moderate 
their mere scientific ardour, the fol- 
lowing legend was sent abroad amon, 
them :—There was a skilful medica 
man among the monks of Citeaux, 
whose time was so much taken up in 
provincial excursions, that he was not 
found in the convent unless at the 
great festivals. As he was employed 
on one of the feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin, singing in choir with the rest, 
he was favoured with a vision of his 
heavenly patroness distributing a 
spoonful of elixir to every one of the 
singers, himself alone excepted. He 
made a gesture of supplication not to 
be treated to such an unenviable dis- 
tinction, but this reply reached the 
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recesses of his understanding without 
any action of the senses : “ Physician, 
thou hast no need for my elixir, for 
you do not deny to yourself any con- 
solation.” A radical change was 
wrought in the man, and on the next 
solemnity he was favoured as the 
rest. Such was the rapture into 
which he was thrown, that for the 
future his healing excursions were as 
short and as few as possible. 

There was no college of physicians 
at Paris nor Montpelier in the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, but 
considerable progress was made in 
founding medical establishments du- 
ring the next two hundred years. 
Some enthusiastic pill-taker thus 
expanded in commendation of the 
faculty of Paris in 1323 :— 


“Tn this city, where there is no want of 
consolation or succour, the physicians ap- 
pointed to look after our health and the 
cure of our maladies, and whom the sage 
orders us to honour as being created by the 
Most High for our needs, are so numerous 
that when they pass through the streets to 
discharge their duty in their rich dresses 
and ia their doctoral caps, those who have 
need of them have little trouble to get an 
interview. Oh how we should love these 
good physicians, who in the practice of their 
profession, philosophically conform them- 
selves to the rules of science and long ex- 
perience !” 


We have seen a copy of the Medical 
Review, a brochure, in rhyme, issued 
in Dublin circa 1775, eulogizing by 
name the several physicians and sur- 


geons who practised in our city at 
that period. It was written through- 
out in the spirit of the above extract, 
and but fer the evident good faith of 
the writer, would be supremely lu- 
<licrous. 

All the old writers on the subject 
were not so complimentary to the 
faculty. Some of the members de- 
served what they got if they were of 
the sect of the impudent Arnaud de 
Villeneuve, some of whose counsels 
to his students took this shape,— 
“You examine perhapsthe . . of 
a patient without being anything the 
wiser for it, hut say, ‘There is an 
obstruction in the liver.’ The patient 
may perhaps answer, ‘But, master, 
it is in my head I feel the illness. 
-You answer without hesitation, ‘ It 
is from the liver it comes.’ Always 
make use of the word obstruction, 
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They don’t know the meaning of it, 
and it’s all for the best that they 
should not.” 

But skilful or the reverse, the doc- 
tors of the fourteenth century found 
all their resources powerless to arrest 
the epidemic which about the middle 
of it swept across Europe. Its visi- 
tations were more appalling than 
those of cholera in our times. The 
prrscians behaved as feeling and 

eroic men, and were swept off in 
thousands, while doing their duty 
by their patients. There was no 
writer found to introduce a series of 
licentious stories as sequel to a har- 
rowing account of the scourge. 

Among those who essayed to cure 
Charles VI. of his mental malady, was 
Arnaud Guillem, who came in 1393 
from Languedoc to Paris, bringin 
with him the volume Smagora f 
which “ Adam had received by way 
of consolation a century after the 
death of Abel.” There is some doubt 
about him being put to death for 
failure ; but two Augustine monks 
suffered in 1398, and four sorcerers in 
1403 for the same liberty taken with 
sick Majesty. It is probable that the 
heads stuck on spikes over palace 

ates for similar failures in our 

ousehold Stories, had some founda- 
tion in pre-historic times. In one of 
his lucid intervals the poor king di- 
rected that once in the year the dead 
body of a criminal should be delivered 
to the Faculty of Medicine at Mont- 
pelier, a proof that he set more value 
on the study of the human subject 
than the virtue of charms or other 
superstitious processes. Among medi- 
cal treatises of the fourteenth century, 
some disfigured by the dreams of the 
astrologer, the alchymist, and the sor- 
cerer, that of Gui de Chauliai stands 
pre-eminent for scientific attain- 
ment. 


ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, MUSIC, AND ASTRONOMY, 


At first scholars were careful to 
avoid the title of mathematicians. 
Something magical and occult was 
attached to it, as in the old Roman 
times. Mathematician and felon were 
synonymous terms. Mere arithmetic 
was in better odour ; it was useful in 
concocting the ordinary tables set in 
the beginning of prayer-books, and 
including the golden number, the 
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epact, the Dominical letter, &c.* Ca- 
lendars were carefully compiled all 
through the era in question.’ It has 
often puzzled us to know how calcula- 
tions toany extent could be effected by 
the Xs and Vs and Is, which denoted 
numbers previous to the eleventh 
century. retched was the pupil’s 
lot (if such an incident ever took place) 
required to perform an operation in 
long division, in multiplication by 
tens of thousands, or to extract the 
cube root of a large number. Great 
are our obligations to the Arabians 
for the use of their“system of nota- 
tion. 

A household joke of the ay throws 
light on the incapacity of the wives 
of sinall citizens to manage deep cal- 
culations. A few of the husbands 
drinking agree that he whose wife 
could not count up to four Teeavet. 
should pay the reckoning. The cal- 
culation of Robin's wife was “ One, 
two, three, seven, twelve, and four- 
teen.” John’s wife began at two. 
Tassin’s wife tossed her head, and 
said she was not a baby, and would 
not count at all. We cannot find out 


which of the husbands paid the scot. 


The geometry of the day chiefly 
confined itself to the measurement of 
land, but there were treatises on per- 
spective, and portions of the Latin 

uclid extant. 

Charles the Wise was not without 
charts and maps of the world. Man 
such existed, but, as “ar be supposed, 
tolerably incorrect. he earth was 
supposed to consist of two hemi- 
spheres, glued as it were to each 
other, and the globe somehow main- 
tained its place in the void like a 
suspended lamp. 

In 1366 King Charles V., in order 
to prevail on Pope Urban V. not to 
remove to Rome, urged that Marseilles 
was in thecentre of the civilized world. 
This would be rendered still more 
sensible by cutting off Greece from 
the general map. “The schismatic 
Greeks cut themselves off from the 
spiritual world by their separation 
from the Church : let their land be 
removed from the material world.” 
It does not appear that this ingenious 
proposition was put in practice. , 
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Of accounts of foreign parts there 
was no lack, and it must be said that 
the early books of travels and accounts 
of countries, if less strictly confined 
to facts than ours, were much more 
entertaining. A copy of Marco Polo’s 
travels was presented in 1307 to 
Charles Count of Valois by John de 
Cepoy, son of the Venetian ambassa- 
dor. John de Meun translated into 
French the “ Wonders of Iréland.” 
They had also the Wonders of Eng- 
land, India, the World, &c. 

Several works were composed in the 
14th century on the subject of music, 
but chiefly in Latin and with refer- 
ence to the established canons of 
sacred melody. 

Astronomy had a hard strife with 
the impostor astrology, which had 
been so long in possession of the 
general intellect. However, some 
glimmerings of the true state of hea- 
venly things had been gradually enter- 
ing the minds of the astrologers them- 
selves. The total eclipse of the moon 
on the night of the 15th of January, 
1305, terrified the Parisians. It was 
mentioned as an Eclipsis Lune horri- 
bilts. But an eclipse of the sun, 31st 
January, 1310, was predicted by the 
Faculty of Astronomy. Another in 
1337 was treated of by John of Genoa, 
who, in 1332, had composed his canon 
of eclipses. Comets gave considerable 
disturbance to the public mind during 
this century. They predicted the 
death of Louis X., and the destruction 
of France, the plague, and all varieties 
of deceit, lies, hatred, and insubordi- 
nation, &c. However, science was 
making a sure though slow progress, 
and towards the close of the century 
the learned were in possession of 
many astronomical facts unknown at 
the beginning. The comets made 
their fearful visits at these dates,— 
March 1315, July 1337, April, 1338, 
1340, 1346, 1360, 1368, 1378. 

Several voyages and land journeys 
were performed during this century, 
and among the rest that by our own 
Sir John Mandeville, some of whose 
discoveries were inferior to those of 
the truth-loving Lemuel Gulliver 
alone. The Holy Land possessed 
strong attractions for devoutand culti- 


* These names, mysterious to scholars of city and university, were household words 
with the masters of Hedge schools and their advanced pupils half a century ago, 
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yated souls. Of all these the most 
enthusiastic was the Tuscan Domini- 
can, Riccoldo di Monte da Croce. 
Having gained the Valley. of Josaphat 
he believed himself at the end of the 
world, and thus gave vent to his 
burning thoughts :— 


** We saw about the middle of the Valley 
the tomb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and, 
considering it to be the place of the final 
Judgment, we passed between the Mount of 
Olives and Mount Calvary, weeping, and 
trembling with fear, as ifthe Supreme Judge 
was already above our heads. In this sen- 
timent of awe we thought within ourselves, 
and we said to each other—‘It is from 
above this hill that the most Just of Judges 
will pronounce his decision. Here is the 
right hand, there is the left. We then 
selected, to the best of our judgment, our 
places on the right, and each sunk in the 
ground a stone to denote his own. 1 sunk 
mine, and I retain that spot for myself, and 
for all those who, after receiving from me 
the word of God, shall persevere in faith, in 
charity, and in the truth of the Hoiy 
Gospel, and we marked the stone in the 
presence of many of the Faithful, who wept 
with us, and whom I call on as witnesses 
this day.” 


We have come to the end of our 
sketch of the progress of intelligence 
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during a brief portion of its course, 
viz., that portion immediately preced- 
ing the epoch of the invention of the 
printing-press. The impediments in 
the way of scientific progress were 
great and numerous. Many weak spi- 
rits were discouraged, and did nothing ; 
others, some few of whom we have 
particularised, wrought like giants, 
and thus benefited themselves an 
their kind. Among these benefits we 
do notreckon in chief the conveniences 
aud luxuries which distinguish our 
existence from that of the Samoyeds 
or dog-ribbed Indians. The Mussul- 
man, well to do, and spending the 
eleven-twelfths of histime in mere in- 
dolence and indulgence of the senses, 
would be better off discharging the 
duties of porter or ferryman. No, the 
chief advantages we derive from the 
advance of human knowledge is the 
easier and swifter communication be- 
tween the scattered members of the 
great human family, the advance of 
education among the working classes, 
and the healthy occupation of so many 
active and energetic minds, which 
without suitable work to do, would 
prey on themselves, and become a 
curse to their possessors. 


MY VIOLET. 


I, 


It grew by unfrequented paths, 
long untrodden ways ; 

It glistened in the golden light 
f balmy summer days. 


It blossom’d in the sunny time, 
Beside the river’s bed ; 

But when the snow lay on the ground 
The violet was dead. 


Il. 


She lived in a sequester’d place, 
She trod untrodden ways ; 

She grew the sunlight of my life 
In those old summer days, 


Among the flowers, by the stream, 
My love to her was given ; 

But when the snow lay on the ground 
My darling was in heaven, 


Una, 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J, $, LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THEY VISIT THE CHAPEL OF PENRUTHYN AGAIN, 


VERY grave was Cleve Verney as 
the vehicle disappeared. His uncle’s 
conversation had been very dismal. 
“Ethel, indeed! What an old bore 
he is, to be sure! Well, no matter; 
we shall see who'll win the game. 
He is so obstinate and selfish.” 
There was, indeed, an enemy in front 
—an up-hill battle before him. He 
prayed heaven, at all events, that the 
vindictive old gentleman might not 
discover the refuge of Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe. Were he to do so, what a 
situation for Cleve! He would talk 
the matter over with his uncle’s 
attorneys, who knew him, with whom 
he had often been deputed to confer 
on other things ; who, knowing that 
he stood near the throne, would listen 
to him, and they would not be over 
zealous in hunting the old Baronet 
down. With those shrewd suspicious 
fellows, Cleve would put it all on elec- 
tion grounds. Sir Booth was in a 
kind of way popular. There would be 
a strong feeling against any extreme or 
vindictive courses being taken by his 
uncle, and this would endanger, or at 
all events embarrass Cleve very seri- 
ously. 

Away shadows of the future— 
smoke and vapours of the pit! Let 
us have the sun and air of heaven 
while we may. What a charming 
day ! how light and pleasant the 
breeze! The sails rattle, quiver and 
fill, and stooping to the breeze, away 
goes the Wave--and, witha great sigh, 
away go Cleve'’s troubles, for the 
present ; and his eye travels along 
the sea-board, from Cardyllian on to 
Malory, and so to the dimmer out- 
line of Penruthyn Priory. 

As usual, they ran for Pendillion— 
the wind favouring——and at twoo’clock 
Cleve stood on the sea-rocked stqnes 
of the rude pier of Penruthyn, and 
ordered his mento bring the yacht, sea- 
ward, round the point of Cardrwydd, 
and there to await him. There was 
some generalship im this, His in- 


terview of the morning had whetted 
his instincts of caution. Round 
Cardrwydd the men could not see, and 
beside he wanted no one—especially 
not that young lady, whom the sight 
might move to he knew not what 
capricious resolve, to see the Wave 
in the waters of Penruthyn. 

Away went the yacht, and Cleve 
strolled up to the ancient Priory, from 
the little hillock beyond which is a 
view of the sea half way to Malory. 

Three o'clock came, and no sail in 
sight. 

“They’re not coming. I shan’t see 
her. They must have seen our sail. 
Hang it, I knew we tacked too soon. 
And she’s such an odd girl, T think, 
if she fancied I were here she'd 
rather stay at home, or go anywhere 
else. Three o'clock! He held his 
watch to his ear for a moment. “ By 
Jove! I thought it had stopped. 
That hour seems so long. I won't 
give it up yet, though. That”—he 
was going to call him brute, but even 
under the irritation of the hypothesis 
he could not—‘that oddity, Sir 
Booth, may have upset their plans or 
delayed them.” 

So, with another long look over the 
lonely sea toward Malory, he de- 
scended from his post of observation, 
and sauntered, rather despondingly, 
by the old Priory, and down the 
steep and pretty old road, that sinu- 
ously leads to the shore and the 
ruinous little quay, for which boats 
of tourists still make. He listened 
and lingered on the way. His mind 
misgave him. He would have de- 
ferred the moment when his last hope 
was to go out, and the chance of the 
meeting, which had been his last 
thought at night, and his first in the 
morning, should lose itself in the 
coming shades of night. Yes, he 
would allow them a little time— 
it could not be much—and if a sail 
were not in sight by the time he 
reached the strand he would give all 
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up, and set out upon his dejected 
walk to ere 

He halted and lingered for a while 
in that embowered part of the little 
bye-road which opens on the shore, 
half afraid to terminate a suspense in 
which was still a hope. With an 
effort, then, he walked on, over the 
little ridge of sand and stones, and, 
lo! there was the boat with furled 
sails by the broken pier, and within 
scarce fifty steps the Malory ladies 
were approaching. 

He raised his hat—he advanced 
uickly—not knowing quite how he 
elt, and hardly recollecting the 
minute after it was spoken, what he 
had said. He only saw that the 
young lady seemed surprised and 
grave. He thought she was even 
vexed. 

“T’m so glad we’ve met you here, 
Mr. Verney,” said artful Miss Sheckle- 
ton. “I was just thinking, com- 
pared with our last visit, how little 
profit we should derive from our 
present. I’m such a dunce in ancient 
art and architecture, and in all the 
subjects, in fact, that help one to un- 
derstand such a building as this, that 
I despaired of enjoying our excursion 
at all as I did our last ; but, perhaps 
you are leaving, and once more is too 
much to impose such a task as you 
undertook on our former visit.” 

“Going away! You could not 
really think such a thing possible, 
while I had a chance of your permit- 
ting me to do the honours of our poor 
Priory.” 

He glanced at Miss Fanshawe, who 
was at the other side of the chatty 
old lady, as they walked up the dim 
monastic road ; but the Guido was 
looking over the low wall into the 
Warren, and his glance passed by un- 
heeded. 

“I’m so fond of this old place,” 
said Cleve, to fill in a pause. “I 
should be ashamed to say—you’d 
think me a fool almost—how often I 
take a run over here in my boat, and 
wander about its grounds and walls, 
quite alone. If there’s a transmigra- 
tion of souls, I dare say mine once 
inhabited a friar of Penruthyn—I 
feel, especially since I last came to 
Ware, such an affection for the old 


“Tt’s a very nice taste, Mr. Ver- 
= You have no reason to be 
amed of it,” said the old lady de- 


cisively. “Young men, now-a-da 
are so given up to horses and fiel 
games, and so little addicted to any- 
thing refined, that I’m quite glad 
when I discover any nice taste or ac- 
complishment among them. You 
must have read a great deal, Mr. Ver- 
ney, to be able to tell us all the 
curious things you did about this old 
place and others.” 

“ Perhaps I’m only making a great 
effort—a show of learning on an ex- 
traordinary occasion. You must see 
how my stock lasts to-day. You are 
looking into that old park, Miss Fan- 
shawe,” said Cleve, slily crossing to 
her side. “ We call it the Warren ; 
but it was once the Priory Park. 
There is a very curious old grant 
from the Prior of Penruthyn, which 
my unele has at Ware, of a right to 
pasture a certain number of cows in 
the park, on condition of aiding the 
Verderour in keeping up the green 
underwood. There is a good deal of 
holly still there, and some relies of 
the old timber, but not much. There 
is not shelter for deer now. But 
you never saw anything like the 
quantity of rabbits; and there are 
really, here and there, some very 
picturesque fragments of old forest— 
capital studies of huge oak trees in 
the last stage of venerable decay and 
decrepitude, and very well worthy 
of a place in your sketch-book.” 

“J dare say; I should only fear 
my book is hardly worthy of them,” 
said Miss Fanshawe. 

“TF forgot to show you this when 
you were here before.’ He stopped 
short, brushing aside the weeds with 
his walking-cane. “Here are the 
bases of the piers of the old park 

te ” 


The little party stopped, and looked 
as people do on such old-world relies. 
But there was more than the conven- 
tional interest ; or rather something 
quite different ; something at once 
sullen and pensive in the beautiful 
face of the girl. She stood a little 
apart, looking down on that old ma- 
sonry. “What is she thinking of ?”’ 
he speculated ; “is she sad, or is she 
offended ? is it pride, or melancholy, 
or anger ¢ or is it only the poetry of 
these dreamy old places that inspires 
her reverie ? I don’t think she has 
listened to one word I said about it. 
She seemed as much a stranger as the 
first day I met her here ;” and hig 
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heart swelled with a bitter yearning, 
as he glanced at her without seeming 
to do-so, And just then, with the 
same sad face, she stooped - and 
plucked two pretty wild flowers that 
grew by the stones, under the old 
wall. It seemed. to him like the 
action of a person walking in a dream 
— half unconscious of what she was 
doing, quite unconscious of every one 
near her, 

“ What shall we do?” said Cleve, 
so soon as they had reached the en- 
closure of the buildings. ‘Shall we 
begin at the refectory and library, or 
return to the chapel, which we had 
not quite looked over when you were 
obliged to go, on your last visit?” 

This question his eyes directed to 
Miss Fanshawe ; but as she did not 
so receive it, Miss Shekleton took on 
herself to answer for the party. So 
into the chapel they went—into sha- 
dow and seclusion. Once more among 
the short rude columns, the epitaphs, 
and round arches, in dim light, and 
he shut the heavy door with a clap 
that boomed through its lonely aisles, 
and rejoiced in his soul at having se- 
cured if it were only ten minutes’ quiet 
and seclusion again with the ladies 
of Malory. It seemed like a dream. 

“T quite forgot, Miss Fanshawe,” 
said he, artfully compelling her at- 
tention, “to show you a really 
curious, and even mysterious tablet, 
which is very old, and about which 
are ever so many stories and con- 
jectures.” 

He conveyed them to a recess 
between two windows, where in the 
shade is a very odd mural tablet. 

“Tt is elaborately carved, and is 
dated, you see, 1411. If you look 
near you will see that the original 
epitaph has been chipped off near 
the middle, and the word ‘ Kheu, 
which is Latin for ‘alas!’ cut deeply 
into the stone.” 

“ Whata hideousskull!” exclaimed 
the young lady, looking at the strange 
carving of that emblem, which pro- 
jected at the summit of the tablet. 

“Yes, what a diabolical expression ! 
Isn’t it ?” said Cleve. 

“ Are not those tears ?” continued 
Miss Fanshawe, curiously. 

“No, look more nearly and you will 
see. They are worms—great worms— 
crawling from the eyes, and knottin 
themselves, as you see,” answer 
Cleve, 
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“ Yes,” said the lady, with a slight 
shudder, “and what a wicked grin 
the artist has given to the. mouth. 
It is wonderfully powerful! what 
rage and misery! It is an awful 
image! Is that a tongue ? 

“A tongue of fire. It represents 
a flame issuing from between the 
teeth ; and on the scroll beneath, 
which looks, you see, like parchment 
shrivelled by fire, are the worils in 
Latin, ‘‘ Where their worm dieth not, 
and their fire is not quenched ;’ and 
here is the epitaph—*‘ Hic sunt ruina, 
forma letifera, cor mortuum, lingua 
demonis, digitus proditor, nune ge- 
hennw favilla, Plorate. Plaudite.’ It 
is Latin, and the meaning is, ‘ Here 
are ruins, fatal beauty, a dead heart, 
the slimy tongue of the demon, a 
traitor finger, now ashes of gehenna, 
Lament. Applaud. Some people say 
itis the tomb of the wicked Lady 
Mandeville, from whom we have the 
honour of being descended, who with 
her traitor finger indicated the place 
where her husband was concealed ; 
and afterwards was herself put to 
death, they say, though I never knew 
any evidence of it, by her own son. 
All this happened in the Castle of 
Cardyllian, which accounts for her 
being buried in the comparative se- 
clusion of the Priory, and yet so near 
Cardyllian, But antiquarians say the 
real date of that lady’s misdoings 
was nearly a century later; and so 
the matter rests an enigma, probably 
to the day of doom.” 

“Tt is a very good horror. What a 
pity we shall never know those sen- 
tences that have been cut away,” 
said Miss Fanshawe. 

“That skull is worth sketching ; 
won't you try it?” said Cleve. 

“No, not for the world. I shall 
find it only too hard to forget it, and 
I don’t mean to look at it again. 
Some countenances seize one with a 
tenacity and vividness quite terrible.” 

“Very true,” said Cleve, turning 
away with her. “We are not rich 
in wonders here, but the old church 
chest is worth seeing, it is curiously 
carved,” 

He led tliem towards a niche in 
which it is placed near the commu- 
nion rails. But said Miss Sheckle- 
ton— 

“Tm a little tired, Margaret ; you 
will look at it, dear; and Mr. Verney 

ill excuse me, We have been 
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delving and hoeing all the morning, 
and I shall rest here for-a few 
minutes.” And she sat down on the 
bench. 

Miss Margaret Fanshawe looked at 
her a little vexed, Cleve thought ; 
and the young lady said— 

“ Hadn’t you better come? It’s 
only a step, and Mr. Verney says it 
is really curious.” 

“Tm a positive old woman,” said 
cousin Anne, “as you know, and 
really a little tired ; and you take 
such an interest in old carving in 
wood—a thing I don’t at all under- 
stand, Mr. Verney ; she has a book 
quite full of really beautiful draw- 
ings, some taken at Brussels, and 
some at Antwerp. Go, dear, and see 
it, and I shall be rested by the time 
you come back.” 

So spoke good-natured Miss 
Sheckleton, depriving Margaret of 
every evasion ; and she accordingly 
followed Cleve Verney as serenely as 
she might have followed the verger. 

“ Here it is,” said Cleve, pausing 
before the recess in which this antique 
kist is placed. He glanced towards 
Miss Sheckleton. She was a good 
way off — out of hearing, if people 
spoke low ; and besides, busy making 
a pencilled note in a little book which 
she had brought to light. Thoughtful 
old soul ! 

“And about the way in which 
faces rivet the imagination and haunt 
the memory, I’ve never experienced it 
but once,” said Cleve, in a very low 


tone. 

“Oh! It has happened to me 
often, very often. From pictures, I 
think, always; evil expressions of 
countenance that are ambiguous and 
hard to explain, always something 
demoniacal, I think,” said the young 


“There is nothing of the demon 
—never was, never could be—in the 
phantom that haunts me,” said Cleve. 
‘It is, on the contrary—I don’t say 


angelic. Angels are very good, but 
not interesting. It is like an image 
called up by an enchanter—a wild, 
wonderful spirit of beauty and 
mystery. In darkness or light I 
always see it. You like to escape 
from yours. I would not lose mine 
for worlds ; it is my good genius, my 
inspiration ; and whenever that image 
seals into air, and I see it no more, 
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the last good principle of my life will 
have perished.” 

The young lady laughed in a silvery 
little cadence that had a sadness in 
it, and said— 

“Your superstitions are much 
prettier than mine. My good cousin 
Anne, there, talks of blue devils, and 
my familiars are, I think, of that 
or troop; while yours are all 
couleur de rose, and so elegantly got 
up, and so perfectly presentable and 
well bred, that I really think I 
should grow quite tired of the best 
of them ina five minutes’ téte-a-téte.” 

“T must have described my appa- 
rition very badly,” said Cleve. “That 
which is lovely beyond all mortal 
parallel can be described only by its 
effects upon your fancy and emotions, 
and in proportion as these are intense, 
I believe they are incommunicable.” 

“You are growing quite too meta- 
oe for me,” said Miss Margaret 

anshawe. “I respect metaphysics, 
but I never could understand them.” 
- “Tt is quite true,” laughed Cleve. 
“T wasso. I hate metaphysics my- 
self; and they have nothing to do 
with this, they are so dry and detest- 
able. But, now, as a physician—as 
an exorcist—tell me, I entreat, in my 
sad case, haunted by a beautiful 
phantom of despair, which I have 
mistaken for a good angel, how amI 
toredeem myself from this fatal spell.” 

A brilliant colour tinged the young 
lady’s cheeks, and her great eyes 
glanced on him for a moment, he 
thought, with a haughty and even 
angry brilliancy. 

‘I don’t profess the arts you men- 
tion ; but I doubt the reality of your 
spectre. I think it is an id/usion, de- 
pending on an undueexcitement inthe 
organ of self-esteem, quite to be dis- 
pelled by restoring the healthy action of 
those other organs—of common sense. 
Seriously, ’m not competent to ad- 
vise gentlemen, young or old, in their 
difficulties, real or fancied; but I 
certainly would say to any one who 
had set before him an object of ambi- 
tion, the attainment of which he 
thought would be injurious to him, 
—be manly, have done with it, let 
it go, give it to the winds. Besides, 
you know that half the objects which 
young men place before thieni, the 
ambitions which they cherish, are the 
merest castles in the air, and that all 
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but themselves can see the ridicule 
of their aspirations,” 

“You must not go, Miss Fanshawe ; 
you have not seen the carving you 
came here to look at. Here is the 
old church chest ; but—but suppose 
the patient—let us call him—knows 
that the object of his—his ambition 
is on all accounts the best and noblest 
he could possibly have set before him. 
What then ?” 

“What then!” echoed Miss Fan- 
shawe. “ How can any one possibly 
tell—but the patient, as you call him, 
himself—what he shoulddo. Your pa- 
tient does not interest me ; he wearies 

Let us look at this carving.” 

“Do you think he should despair 
because there is no present answer to 
his prayers, and his idol vouchsafes 
no sign or omen ?” persisted Cleve. 

“T don’t think,” she replied with 
a cold impatience, “the kind of per- 
son you describe is ee of despair- 
ing in such a case. I think he would 


place too high a value upon his merits 
to question the certainty of their suc- 
cess—don’t you?” said the young 
lady. 

“Well, no; I don’t think so. He 


is not an unreal person ; I know him, 
and I know that his good opinion of 
himself is humbled, and that he 
adores with an entire abandonment 
of self the being whom he literally 
worships.” 

“Very adoring, penees but ra- 
ther——that’s a great dog like a wolf- 
hound in that panel, and it has got 
its fangs in that pretty stag’s throat,” 
said Miss Fanshawe, breaking into a 
a criticism upon the carving. 

*Yes—but you were saying ‘Very 
adoring, but rather’—what?” urged 
Cleve. 

“ Rather silly, don’t you think? 
What business have people adoring 
others of whom they know nothing— 
who may not even like them—who 
may possibly dislike them extremely ¢ 
I am tired of your good genius—I 
hope I’m not very rude—and of your 
friend’s folly—tired as you must be ; 
and I think we should both give him 
very much the same advice. / should 
say to him, pray don’t sacrifice your- 
self ; you are much too precious ; con- 
sider yoyr own value, and above a 
remember that even should you make 
up your mind to the humiliation of 
the altar and the knife, the ceremonial 
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may prove a fruitless mortification, 
and the -cennge A of eee 
your sacrifice be denied you by your 
divinity. And I think that’sa rather 
well-rounded period : don’t you ?” 

By this time Miss Margaret Fan- 
shawe had reached her cousin, who 
stood up smiling. 

“Pm ashamed to say I have been 
actually amusing myself here with 
my accounts. e have seen, I think, 
nearly everything now in this build- 
ing. I should so like to visit the 
—_ at the other side of the court- 

ard.” 

“T shall be only too happy to be 
your guide, if you permit me,” said 
Cleve. 

And accordingly they left the 
church, and Cleve shut the door with 
a strange feeling both of irritation 
and anxiety. 

“Does she dislike me? Or is she 
engaged ? What can her odd speeches 
mean, if not one or other of these 
things? She warns meoff, and seems 
positively angry at my approach. 
She took care that I should quite un- 
derstand her ironies, and there was 
no mistaking the reality of her unac- 
countable resentment.” 

So it was with a weight at his 
heart, the like of which he had never 
experienced before, that Cleve under- 
took, and I fear in a rather spiritless 
way performed his duty as Cicerone, 
over the other parts of the building. 

Her manner seemed to him changed, 
chilled, and haughty. Had there come 
a secret and sudden antipathy, the 
pp omy of a too hasty revelation 
of feelings which he ought in pru- 
dence to have kept to himself for some 
time longer? And again came with 
a dreadful pang the thought that her 
heart was already won—the heart so 
cold and impenetrable to him--the 
passionate and docile worshipper of 
another man—some beast—some fool. 
But the first love—the only love worth 
having ; and yet, of all loves the most 
ignorant—the insanest. 

Bitter as gall was the outrage to 
his pride. He would have liked to 
appear quite indifferent, but he could 
not. He knew the girl would pene- 
trate his finesse. She practised none 
herself ; he could see and feel a change 
that galled him—very slight but in- 
tolerable. Would it not be a further 
humiliation to be less frank tharshe, 
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and to practise an affectation which 
she despised. 

Miss Sheckleton eyed the young 
people stealthily and curiously now 
and then, hethought. Shesuspected 
perhaps more than there really = 
and she was err kind an 
grave at parting, and, he thought, 
observed him with a sort of romantic 
compassion which is so pretty in old 
ladies. 

He did touch Miss Fanshawe’s 
hand at parting, and she smiled a 
cold and transient smile as she ga- 
thered her cloaks about her, and looked 
over the sea, toward the setting sun. 
In that clear, mellow glory, how 
wonderfully beautiful she looked! 
He was angry with himself for the 
sort of adoration which glowed at his 
heart. What would he not have given 
to be indifferent, and to make her feel 
that he was so! 
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He smiled and waved his farewell 
to Miss Sheckleton. Miss Fanshawe 
was now looking toward Malory. The 
boat was gliding swiftly into distance, 
and disappeared with the sunset glit- 
tering on its sides, round the little 
headland, and Cleve was left alone. 

His eyes dropped to the shingle, 
and broken shells, and seaweed, that 
shone beneath his feet, im that level 
stream of amber light. He thought 
of going away, thought what a fool 
he had been, thought of futurity and 
fate, with a sigh, and renounced the 
girl, washed out the portrait before 
which he had worshipped for so long, 
with the hand of defiance—the water 
of Lethe. Vain, vain; in sympathetic 
dyes, the shadow stained upon the 
brain, still fills his retina, glides be- 
fore him in light and shadow, and 
will not be divorced. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CLEVE AGAIN BEFORE HIS IDOL. 


CLEvE could not rest—he could not 
return to Ware. He would hear his 
fate defined by her who had grown 
so inexpressibly dear by being un- 
attainable! Intolerant of impedi- 
ment or delay, this impetuous spirit 
wouldend all, and know all, that very 
night. ‘ 

The night had come—one that 
might have comeinJune. The moon 
was up—the air so sweetly soft— 
the blue of heaven so deep and liquid. 

His yacht lay on the deep quiet 
shadow, under the pier of Cardyllian. 
He walked over the moon-lighted 

een, which was now gate deserted. 
The early town had already had its 
tea and “pikelets.” Alone—if lovers 
ever are alone—he walked along the 
shore, and heard the gentle sea rippie 
rush and sigh along the stones. He 
ascended the steep path that mounts 
the sea-beaten heights, overlooking 
Cardyllian on one side, and Malory 
on the other. 

Before him lay the landscape on 
which he had gazed as the sun went 
down that evening, when the reflected 
light from the gold and crimson sky 
fell softly round. And now, how 
changed everything! The moon's 
trae disk over the headland was 
silvering the objects dimly. The 


ivied castle at his left looked black 
against the sky. The ruins how 
empty now! How beautiful every- 
thing, and he how prodigious a fool ! 
No matter. Wehave time enough to 
be wise. Away, to-morrow, or, at 
latest, next day; and in due course 
would arrive the season—that tire- 
some House of Commons—and the 
routine of pleasure, grown on a sud- 
den so insupportably dull. 

So he had his walk in the moon- 
light toward Malory—the softest 
moonlight that ever fell from heaven 
—the air so still and sweet : it seemed 
an enchanted land. Down the hill 
toward Malory he sauntered, looking 
sometimes moonward, sometimes on 
the dark woods, and feeling as five 
weeks since he could not have believed 
himself capable of feeling, and so he 
arrived at the very gate of Malory. 

Here stood two ladies, talkin ae 


their desultory comments on the bean- 
tiful scene, as they looked across the 
water toward the headland of Pen- 


dillion. And these two ladies were 
the same from whom he had parted 
so few hours since. It was still very 
early everywhere except at Cardyllian, 
and these precincts of Malory, so en- 
tirely- deserted at these hours that 
there seemed as little chance of inter- 
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ruption at the gate, as if they had 
stood in the drawing-room windows. 

Cleve was under too intense-and im- 
petuous an excitement to hesitate. He 
approached the iron gate where, as at 
a convent grille, the old and the young 
recluse stood. The moonlight was of 
that intense and brilliant kind which 
defines objects clearly as daylight. 
The ladies looked both surprised ; 
even Miss Anne Sheckleton looked 
grave. 

“ How very fortunate !” said Cleve, 
raising his hat, and drawing near. 
Just then he did not care whether 
Sir Booth should chance to see him 
there or not, and it was not the turn 
of his mind to think, in the first place, 
of consequences to other people. 

Happily, perhaps, for the quiet of 
Malory, one of Sir Booth’s caprices 
had dispensed that night with his 
boat, and he was at that moment 
stretched in his long silk dressing- 
gown and slippers, on the sofa, in 
what he called nis study. After the 
first instinctive alarm, therefore, Miss 
Anne Sheckleton had quite recovered 
her accustomed serenity and cheer of 
mind, and even interrupted him be- 


re) 


fore he had well got to the end of 
his salutation to exclaim— 
“Did you ever, anywhere, see such 
moonlight ? It almost dazzles me.” 
“ Quite splendid ; and Malory looks 
so picturesque in this light.” He was 


leaning on the pretty old gate, at 
which stocd both ladies, sufficiently 
far apart to enable him, in a low tone, 
to say to the younger, without being 
overheard—* So interesting in every 
light, now! I wonder your men 
don’t suspect me of jem. Er poacher. 
or something else -very bad, I nd 
myself prowling about here so often, 
at this hour, and even later.” 

“T admire that great headland— 
Pendillion, isn’t it !—so very much ; 
by this light one might fancy it white 
with snow,” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“T wish you could see Cardrwydd 
Island now ; the gray cliffs in this 
light are so white and transparent, 
you can hardly imagine so strange 
and beautiful an effect,” said Cleve. 

“T dare say,” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“You have only to walk about 
twenty steps across that little road 
towards the sea, and you have it full 
in view. Do let me persuade you,” 
said Oleve. 
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“Well, I don’t mind, said Miss 
Sheckleton. ‘Come, Margaret, dear,” 
and these latter words she repeated 
in private exhortation, and then aloud 
she added—* We have grown so much 
into the habit of shutting ourselves 
up in our convent grounds, that we 
feel like a pair of runaway nuns 
whenever we pass the walls ; how- 
ever, I must see the island.” 

The twenty steps toward the sea 
came to bea hundred or more, and at 
last brought them close under the 
rude rocks that form the little pier ; 
in that place, the party stopped, and 
saw the island, rising in the distant 
sheen, white and filmy ; a phantom 
island, with now and then a gleam of 
silvery spray, from the swell which 
was unfelt within the estuary, shoot- 
ing suddenly across its points of 
shadow. 

“Oh! how beautiful !” exclaimed 
Miss Fanshawe, and Cleve | felt 
strangely elated in her applause. They 
were all silent, and Miss Sheckleton, 
still gazingon the distant cliffs, walked 
on a little, and a little more, and 
paused. 

“How beautiful!’ echoed Cleve, 
in tones as low, but very different. 
“Yes, how beautiful—how fatally 
beautiful ; how beloved, and yet how 
cold. Cold, mysterious, wild as the 
sea; beautiful, adored and cruel. 
How could you speak as you did to- 
day? What have I done, or said, 
or thought, if you could read m 
thoughts? I tell you, ever since 
saw you in Cariyllian church I’ve 
thought only of you ; you haunt my 
steps ; you inspire my hopes ; Ladore 
you, Margaret.” 

She was looking on him with parted 
lips, and something like fear in her 
large eyes, and how beautiful her 
features were in the brilliant moon- 
light. 
“Yes, I adore you ; I don’t know 
what fate or fiend rules these things ; 
but to-day it seemed to me that you 
hated me, and yet I adore you ; do 
you hate me ?” 

“How wildly you talk ; you can’t 
love me ; you don’t know me,” said 
this odd girl. 

“T don’t know you, and yet I love 
you ; you don’t know me, and yet I 
think you hateme. You talk of love 
as if it were a creation of reason and 
calculation, You don't know it, or 
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you could not speak so ; antipathies 
perhaps you do experience ; is there 
no caprice in them? I love you in 
defiance of calculation, and of reason, 
and of hope itself. I can no more 
help loving you than the light and 
air without which I should die. 
You’re not going ; youre not so cruel; 
it may be the last time you shall ever 
hear me speak. You won't believe 
me ; no, not a word I say, although 
it’s all as true as that this light shines 
from heaven. You'd believe one of 
your boatmen relating any nonsense 
he pleases about people and places 
here. You'll believe worse fellows, I 
dare say, speaking of higher and 
dearer things, perhaps—I can’t tell ; 
but me, on this, upon which I tell 
you, ali depends for me, you won't 
believe. I never loved any mortal 
before. I did not know what it was, 
and now here I stand, telling you 
my bitter story, telling it to the sea, 
and the rocks, and the air, with as 
good a chance of a hearing. I read 
it in your manner and your words to- 
day. I felt it intuitively ; you don’t 
care for me ; youcan’t like me ; I see 
it in your looks. And now, will you 
tell me—for God’s sake, Margaret, do 
tell me—is there not some one—some 
one you do like? I know there is.” 

“ That's quite untrue—I mean there 
is nothing of the kind,” said this 
young lady, looking very pale, with 
great flashing eyes, “and one word 
more of this kind to-night you are 
not to say to me. Cousin Anne,” she 
called, “come, I’m going back.” 

“We are so much obliged to you, 
Mr. Verney,” said Miss Sheckleton, 
returning ; “we should never have 
thought of coming down here, to 
look for this charming view ; come, 
Margaret, darling, your papa may 
want me.” 

An inquisitive glance she darted 
furtively at the young people, and I 
dare say she thought that she saw 
something unusual in their counte- 
nances. 

As they did not speak, Miss Sheck- 
leton chatted on unheeded, till, on a 
sudden, Cleve interposed with— 

“There’s an old person—an old 
lady, I may call her—named Rebecca 
Mervyn, who lives in the steward's 
house, adjoining peer, for whom I 
have a very old friendship ; she was 
so kind to me, poor thing, when I was 
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a boy. My grandmother has a very 
high opinion of her; and she was 
never very easily pleased. I suppose 
you have seen Mervyn ; you'd 
not easily forget her, if you have. 
They tell me in the town that she is 
quite well; the same odd creature 
she always was, and living still in 
the steward’s house.” 

“T know—to be sure—I’ve seen 
her very often—that is, half-a-dozen 
times or more—and she is a very odd 
old woman, like that benevolent en- 
chantress in the‘ Magic Ring’—don’t 
you remember? who lived in the 
castle with white lilies growing all 
round the battlements,’ answered 
Miss Sheckleton. 

“T know,” said Cleve, who had 
never read it. 

“ And if you want to see her, here 
she is, oddly enough,” whispered Miss 
Sheckleton, as the old woman with 
whom Sedley had conferred on the 
sea-beach came round the corner of 
the boundary wall near the gateway 
by which they were now standing, in 
her grey cloak, with dejected steps 
and looking, after her wont, sea-war 
toward Pendillion. 

“No,” said Cleve, getting up a 
smile as he drew a little back into 
the shadow ; “Ill not speak to her 
now ; I should have so many ques- 
tions to answer, I should not get away 
from her for an hour.” 

Almost as he spoke the old woman 
passed them, and entered the gate ; 
as she did so, looking hard on the 
little party, and hesitating for a mo- 
ment, as if she would have stopped 
outright. But she went on without 
any further sign. 

“T breathe again,” said Cleve; “I 
was so afraid she would know me 
again, and insist on a talk.” 

_ Well, perhaps it is better she 
did not ; it might not do, you know, 
if she mentioned your name, for 
reasons,” whispered Miss Sheckleton, 
who was on a sudden much more in- 
timate with Cleve, much more friend- 
ly, much more kind, and somehow 
pitying. 

So he bade good-night. Miss 
Sheckleton gave him a little friendly 
pressure as they shook hands at 
parting. Miss Fanshawe neither gave 
nor refused her hand. He took it ; 
he held it for a moment—that slender 
hand, all the world to him, clasped 
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in his own, yet never to be his, 
lodged like a stranger’s for a moment 
there—then to go, for ever. The 
hand was carelessly drawn away ; he 
let it go, and never a word spoke he. 

The ladies entered the deep sha- 
dow of the trees. He listened to the 
light steps fainting into silent dis- 
tance, till he could hear them no 
more. 

Suspense— still suspense. 

Those words spoken in her clear 
undertone—terrible words, that seem- 
ed at the moment to thunder in his 
ears, “ loud as a trumpet with a silver 
sound” —were they, after all, words of 
despair, or words of hope ¢ 

“One word more of this kind, to- 
night, you are not to say to me.” 

ow was he to translate the word 
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seemed, as she spoke it, introduced 
simply to add peremptoriness to her 
forbiddance. But was that its fair 
meaning? Did it not imply that the 
prohibition was limited only to that 
night? Might it not mean that he 
was free to speak more—possibly to 
hear more—at a future time ? 

Ariddle? Well! he would read it 
in the way most favourable to his 
hopes ; and who will blame him? He 
would have no oracles—no ambigui- 
ties—nothing but sharply defined 
certainty. 

With an insolent spirit, instinct 
with an impatience and impetuosity 
utterly intolerant of the least delay or 
ent the interval could not be 
ong. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CLEVE VERNEY TAKES A BOLD STEP. 


WueEn we seek danger he is some- 
times—like death—hard tofind. Cleve 
would not have disliked an encounter 
with Sir Booth Fanshawe ; who could 
tell what might come of such a meet- 
ing? It was palpably so much the 
interest of that ruined gentleman to 
promote his wishes, that, if he would 
only command his temper and listen 
to reason, he had little doubt of en- 
listing him zealously in his favour. 
It was his own uncle who always 
appeared to him the really formidable 
obstacle. 

Therefore, next night, Cleve fear- 
lessly walked down to 9 It 
was seven o'clock, and dark. It was 
a still, soft night. The moon not up 

et, and all within the gate, dark as 

rebus—silent, also, except for the 
fall of a dry leaf now and then, rust- 
ling sadly through the boughs. 

At the gate for a moment he hesi- 
tated, and then with a sudden deci- 
sion, pushed it open, entered, and the 
darkness received him. A little con- 
fused were his thoughts and feelings 
as he strode through that darkness 
and silence toward the old house. So 
dark it was, that to direct his steps, 
he had to look up for a streak of sky 
between the nearly meeting branches 
of the trees. 

This trespass was not a premedi- 
tated outrage. It was a sudden in- 


spiration of despair. He had thought 
of writing to Sir Booth. But to what 
mischief might not that fierce and 
impracticable old man apply his overt 
act? Suppose he were to send his 
letter on to the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney? In that case Mr. Cleve 
Verney might moralize with an in- 
come of precisely two hundred a 
year, for the rest of his days, upon 
the transitory nature of all human 
greatness. At the next election he 
would say a compulsory farewell to 
the House. He owed too much 
money to remain Ps in Eng- 
land, his incensed uncle would be 
uite certain to marry, and with 
Jleve Verney—ex-M.P., and quondam 


man of promise, and presumptive 
Earl of Verney—conclamatum foret. 
He had therefore come to the gate 
of Malory in the hope of some such 
happy chance as befel the night before. 


And now disappointed, he broke 
through all considerations, and was 
walking, in a sort of desperation, 
right into the lion’s mouth. 

He siackened his pace, however, 
and bethought him. Of course, he 
could not ask at this hour to see Miss 
Anne Sheckleton. Should he go and 
* pay a visit to old Rebecca Mervyn ? 

our and circumstances considered, 
would not that, also, be a liberty and 
an outrage? What would they think 
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of it? What would he say of it in 
another onues case ¢ ae he then 

ing at this hour to pay his respects 
fo Sir Booth Fenshawe, whom he had 
last seen and heard in the thunder 
and dust of the hustings, hurling 
language and grammar that were 
awful, at his head. 

Cleve Verney was glad that he had 
pulled up before he stood upon the 
door steps; and he felt like an 
awakened somnambulist. . 

“T can’t do this. It’s impossible. 
What a brute I am growing,” thought 
Cleve, awaking to realities. “There’s 
nothing for it, I believe, but patience. 
If I were now to press for an answer, 
she would say ‘No; and were I to ask 
admission at the house at this hour, 
what would she—what would Miss 
Sheckleton, even, think of me? IfI 
had nerve to go away and forget her, 
I should be happier—quite happy 
and quite good-for-nothing, and _per- 
fectly at my uncle’s disposal, As it 
is, I’m miserable—a miserable fool. 
Everything against it—even the girl, 
I believe ; and I here—partly in a 
vision of paradise, partly in the tor- 
ments of the damned, wasting my 
life in the dream of an opium-eater, 
and without power to break from it, 
and see the world as it is.” 

He was leaning with folded arms, 
like the melancholy Jaques, against 
the trunk of a forest tree, as this sad 
soliloquy glided through his mind, 
and he heard a measured step ap- 
proaching slowly from the house. 

“This is Sir Booth coming,” thought 
he, with a strange, sardonic gladness. 
“We shall see what will come of it. 
Let us hear the old gentleman, by all 
means.” 

The step was still distant. 

It would have been easy for him to 
retrace his steps, and to avoid the en- 
counter. But it seemed to him that 
to stir would have been like moving 
a mountain, and a sort of cold defi- 
ance kept him there, and an unspeak- 
able interest in the story which he 
was enacting, and a longing to turn 
over the leaf, and read the next deci- 
sive page. So he waited. 

His conjecture was right, but the 
anticipated dialogue did not occur. 
The tall figure of Sir Booth appeared ; 
some wrappers thrown across his 
arm. He stalked on and passed by 
Cleve, without observing, or rather, 
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ing him; for his eye had not grown 
like Gleve’s accustomed to the dark- 
it 


ess. 

Cleve stood where he was till the 
step was lost in silence, and waited 
for some time longer, and heard Sir 
Booth’s voice, as he supposed, hailing 
the boatmen from that solitary shore, 
and theirs replying, and he thought 
of the ghostly boat and boatmen that 
used to scare him in the “Tale of 
Wonder” beloved in his boyhood. 
For anything that remains to him in 
life, for any retrospect but one of 
remorse, he might as well be one of 
those phantom boatmen on the haunt- 
ed lake. By this time he is gliding, 
in the silence of his secret thoughts, 
upon the dark sea outside Malory. 

“Well!” thought Cleve, with a 
sudden inspiration, “he will not re- 
turn for two hours at least. I «will 
gd on—no great harm in merely 
passing the house—and we shall see 
whether anything turns up. 

On went Cleve. The approach to 
the old house is not a very long one, 
On a sudden, through the boughs, the 
sight of lighted windows met his eyes, 
and through the open sash of one of 
them, he heard faintly the pleasant 
sound of female prattle. 

He drew nearer. He stood upon 
the esplanade before the steps, under 
the well-known gray front of the old 
house. A shadow crossed the win- 
dow, and he heard Miss Anne Sheck- 
leton’s merry voice speaking volubly, 
and then a little silence, of which he 
availed himself to walk with as dis- 
tinct a tread as he could manage, at 
a little distance, in front of the win- 
dows, in the hope of exciting the at- 
tention of the inmates. He succeeded ; 
for almost at the instant two shadowy 
ladies, the lights being within theroo 
and hardly any from without, ap 7 
at the open window ; Miss Sheckleton 
was in front, and Miss Fanshawe 
with her hand leaning upon her old 
cousin’s shoulder, looked out also. 

Cleve stopped instantly, and ap- 
proached, raising his hat. This young 

entleman was also a mere dark out- 
ine, and much less distinct tham those 
he recognised against the cheery light 
of the drawing-room candles, But I 
don’t think there was a moment’s 
doubt about his identity. 

_ “Here Lam, actually detected, try- 
ing to glide by unperceived,” said 
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Cleve, lying, as Mr. Fag says in the 
play, and coming up quickly to the 
open window. “ You must think me 
quite mad, or the most impudent per- 
son alive ; but what am I to do? I 
can’t leave Ware, without paying old 
Rebecca—Mrs. Mervyn, you know— 
a visit. Lady Verney blows me up 
so awfully about it, and has put it on 
me asaduty. She thinks there’s no 
one like old Rebecca; and really poor 
old Mervyn was always very kind to 
me when I was a boy. She lives, 
you know, in the steward’s house. I 
can’t come up here in daylight. I’m 
in such a dilemma. I must wait till 
Sir Booth has gone out in his boat, 
don’t you see? and soI did; and if I 
had just got round the corner there, 
without your observing me, I should 
have been all right. I’m really quite 
ashamed. I must look so like a tres- 
passer—a poacher—everything that 
is a but the case, you see, 
is really so difficult. I’ve told you 
everything, and I do hope you quite 
acquit me.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Sheckleton. 
“We must, you know. It’s like a 


piece of a Spanish comedy ; but what’s 


to be done? You must have been 
very near meeting. Booth has only 
just gone down to the boat.” 

“We did meet—that is, he actually 

assed me by, but without seeing me. 
t heard him coming, and just stood, 
taking my chance ; it was very dark 
you know.” 

“Well, I forgive you,” said Miss 
Sheckleton. “I must, you know; but 
the dogs won’t. You hear them in 
the yard. What good dear creatures 
they are ; and when they hear us talk- 
ing to you, they'll grow quite quiet, 
and understand that all is well, they 
are so intelligent. And there’s the 
boat; look, Margaret, through that 
opening, you can just see it. When 
the moon gets up, it looks so pretty. 
I suppose it’s my bad taste, but those 
clumsy fishing boats seem to me so 
much more picturesque than your 
natty yachts, though, of course, they 
are very nice in their way. Do you 
hear how furious you have made our 
great dog, poor old Neptune! He 
looks upon us, Margaret and I, as in 
his special charge; but it does not do, 
making such an uproar.” 

I fancy she was thinking of Sir 
Booth, for she glanced toward the 
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boat ; and perhaps the kind old lady 
was thinking of somebody else, also. 

“T'll just run to the back window, 
and quiet him. I shan’t be away a 
moment, Margaret, dear.” 

And away went Miss Sheckleton, 
shutting the door. Miss Fanshawe 
had not said a word, but remained at 
the window looking out. You might 
have thought his being there, or not, 
a matter of entire indifference to her. 
She had not saida word. She looked 
toward the point at which the rising 
splendour of the moon was already 
visible over the distant hills. 

“Did you miss anything—I'm 
sure you did—yesterday + I founda 
pin at the jetty of Penruthyn. It is 
so pretty, ’ve been ever so much 
tempted to keepit ; so very pretty, that 
somehow, I think it could not have 
belonged to any one but to you.” 

And he took the trinket from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Oh! Pm so glad,” said she; “I 
thought I had seen it this morning, 
and could not think what had become 
of it. I never missed it till this 
evening.” 

He touched the fingers she extended 
toreceiveit. He took them in his hand, 
and held them with a gentle force. 

“For one moment allow me to hold 
your hand ; don’t take it from me yet. 

implore, only while I say a few 
words, which you may make, almost 
by a look, a farewell—my eternal 
farewell. Margaret, I love you as 
no other man ever will love you. You 
think all this but the madness that 
young men talk. I know nothing of 
them. What I say is desperately true, 
no madness, but sad and irreparable 
reality. I never knew love but for 
you—and for you it is such idolatry 
as I think the world never imagined. 
You are never for one moment from 
my thoughts. Every good hope or 
thought I have, I owe to you. You 
are the good principle of my life, and 
if I lose you, I am lost myself.” 

This strange girl was not a con- 
ventional young lady. I don’t pro- 
nounce whether she was better or 
worse for that. She did not drop her 
eyes, nor yet withdraw her hand. 
She left that priceless pledge in his, 
it seemed, unconsciouly, and with eyes 
of melancholy and earnest inquiry, 
looked on the handsome young man 
that was pleading with her. 
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“Tt is strange,” she said in a 
dreamy tone, as if talking with her- 
self. “I said it was strange, for he 
does not, and cannot know me.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I do know 
parce I know you. We 
iave all faith in the beautiful. We 
cannot separate the beautiful and the 
good; they come both direct from 
God, they resemble him ; and I know 
your power—you can make of me 
what you will. Oh, Margaret, will 
you shut me out for ever from the 
only chance of good I shall ever know? 
Can you ever, ever like me ?” 

There was a little silence, and she 
said, very low, “If I were to like you, 
would you love me better than any- 
thing else im all the world ?” 

“Than all the world—than all the 
world,” he reiterated, and she felt 
the hand of this young man of fashion, 
of ambition, who had years ago learned 
tu sneer at all romance, quiver as it 
held her own. 

“ But first, if I were to allow any 
one to like me, I would say to him 
ee must know what you undertake. 

ou must love me with your entire 
heart; heart and soul, you must give 
pee altogether up tome. I must 

e everything to you—your present, 
future, your happiness, your 

ope; for I will not bear to share 
your heart with anything on carth / 
and these are hard terms, but the 
only ones.” 

“T need make no vow, darling— 
darling. My life is what you de- 
scribe, and I cannot help it ; I adore 
yen, Oh! Margaret, can you like 
me 9 

Then Margaret Fanshaweanswered, 
and ina tone the most sad, I think, 
that ever spoke; and to him, the 
sweetest and most solemn ; like dis- 
tant music in the night, funereal and 
plaintive, the cadences fell upon his 
entranced ear. 

“Tf I were to say I could like you 
enough to wait, and try if I could like 
you more, it always seemed to me so 
awful a thing—try if I could like you 
more—would not the terms seem to 
you too hard ?”’ 

“Oh! Margaret, darling, say you 
can like me now. You know how I 
adore you,” he implored. 

“Here, then, is the truth. I do 
not like you well enough to say all 
that ; no, I do not, but I like you too 
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well to say go. I don’t know how it 
may be, but if you choose to wait, and 
gs me a very little time to resolve, 

shall see clearly, and all uncertainty 
come to an end, somehow, and 
guide us all to good! That is the 
whole truth, Mr, Verney; and pray 
say no more at present. You sh 
not wait long for my answer.” 

“T agree, darling. I accept your 
terms. You don’t know what delay 
is to me ; but anything rather than 
despair.” 

She drew her hand to herself. He 
released it. It was past all foolish 
bye-play with him, and the weight of 
a strange fear lay upon his heart. 

This little scene took longer in 
speaking and acting, than it does in 
reading in this poor note of mine. 
When they looked up, the moon was 
silvering the tops of the trees, and the 
distant edges of the Welsh mountains, 
and glimmering and flashing to and 
fro, like strings of diamonds, on the 
water. 

And now Miss Anne Sheckleton 
entered, having talked old Neptune 
into good humour. 

“Ts there a chance of your visiting 
Penruthyn again ?” aed Cleve, as if 
nothing unusual had passed. “You 
have not seen the old park. Pray, 
come to-morrow.” 

Miss Sheckleton looked at the 
young lady, but she made no sign. 

“ Shall we? J see nothing against 
it,” said she. 

“Oh! do. Ientreat,” he persisted. 

“ Well, if it should be fine, and if 
nothing prevents, I think, I may say, 
we wil , about three o’clock to-mor- 

Margaret did not speak ; but was 
there not something sad and even 
gentle in her parting? The old 
enigma was still troubling his brain 
and heart, as he walked down the 
dark avenue once more. How would 
it all end? How would she at last 
pronuunce 4 

The walk, next day, was taken in 
the Warren, as he had proposed. I 
believe it was a charming excursion ; 
as happy, too, as under the bitter con- 
ditions of suspense, it could be ; but 
nothing worthy of record was spoken, 
and matters, [ dare say, remained, 
ostensibly at least, precisely as they 
were, 











CLEVE VERNEY, as we know, was a 
young gentleman in whose character 
were oddly mingled impetuosity and 
caution. A certain diplomatic reserve 
and slyness had often stood him in 
stead in the small strategy of life, and 
here, how skilfully had he not man- 
aged his visits to Penruthyn, and hid 
from the peering eyes of Cardyllian 
his walks and loiterings about the 
enchanted woods of Malory. 

Visiting good Mrs. Jones’s shop 
next day, to ask her how she did, and 

ossip a little across the counter, that 
fady ering over her spectacles, re- 
ceived him with a particularly sly 
smile, which, being prone to alarms 
just then, he noted and did not like. 

Confidential and voluble as usual, 
was this lady, bringing her black lace 
cap and purple ribbons close to the 
brim of Mr. Verney’s hat, as she 
leaned over the counter, and mur- 
mured her emphatic intelligence and 
surmises deliberately in his ear. She 
came at last to say— 

* You must be very solitary, we all 
think, over there, at Ware, sir; and 
though you have your yacht to sail 
across in, and your dog-cart to trot 
along, and doesn’t much mind, still it 
is not convenient, you know, for one 
that likes this side so much better 
than the other. We think, and won- 
ders, we all do, you wouldn’t stay 
awhile at the Verney Arms, over the 
way, and remain among us, you know, 
and be near everything you might 
like ; the other side, you know, is 
very dull ; we can’t deny.that, though 
it’s quite true that Ware is a very 
fine place—a really beautiful place 
but it zs lonely, we must allow; 
mustn't we ?” 

“Awfully lonely,” acquiesced Cleve, 
“but I don’t quite see why I should 
live at the Verney Arms, notwith- 
standing.” 

“Well, they do say—you mustn’t 
be angry with them, you know—but 
they do, that you like a walk to Ma- 
lory,” and this was accompanied with 
a wonderfully cunning look, and a 
curious play of the crow’s-feet ard 
wrinkles of her fat face, and a sly, 
gentle laugh. “But / don’t mind.” 

“Don’t mind what?” asked Cleve 
a little sharply. 
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“Well, I don’t mind what they 
say, but they do say you have made 
acquaintance with the Malory family 
—no harm in that, you know.” 

“No harm in the world, only a lie,” 
said Cleve, with a laugh that was not 
quite enjoying. “I wish they would 
manage that introduction for me; I 
should like it extremely. I think the 
young lady rather pretty—don’t you? 
and I should not object to pay my 
respects, if you think it would not be 
odd. . My Gardyllian friends know 
so much better than I what is the 
right thing todo. That fact is, I don’t 
know one of our own tenants there, 
except for taking off my hat twice to 
the only sane one of the party, that 
old Miss Anne—Anne—something— 
you told me” ——— 

“ Sheckleton that will be,” supple- 
mented Mrs. Jones. 

“Sheckleton. Very well; and 
my real difficulty is this—and upon 
my honour, I don’t know how to 
manage it. My grandmother, Lady 
Verney, puts me under orders—and 
you know she does not like to be dis- 
obeyed—to go and see poor old Re- 
becca, Mrs. Mervyn, you know, at the 
steward’s house, at Malory ; and I am 
looking for a moment when these 
people are out of the way, just to run 
in for five minutes, and ask her how 
she does. And my friend, Wynne 
Williams, won’t let me tell Lady Ver- 
ney how odd these people are, he’s so 
afraid of her hearing the rumour of 
their being mad. But the fact is, 
whenever I go up there and peep in 
through the trees, I see some of them 
about the front of the house, and I 
can’t go up to the door, of course, 
without annoying them, for they wish 
to be quite shut up ; and the end of 
it is, I say, that, among them, I shall 
get blown up by Lady Verney, and 
shan’t know what to answer— by 
Jove! But you may tell my friends 
in Cardyllian, Iam so much obliged 
to them for giving me credit for 
more cleverness than they have had 
in effecting an introduction ; and 
talking of me about that pretty girl, 
Miss — oh !—what’s her name t—at 
Malory. I only hope she’s not mad; 
for if she is 7 must be also.” 

Mrs. Jones listened, and looked 
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at him more gravely, for his story 
hung pretty well together, and some- 
thing of its cunning died out of the 
expression of her broad face. But 
Cleve walked away a little discon- 
certed, and by no means in a pleasant 
temper with his good neighbours of 
Cardyllian; and made that day a long 
visit at Hazelden, taking care to make 
his approaches-as ostentatiously as he 
could. And he was seen for an hour 
in the evening, walking on the green 
with the young ladies of that house, 
Miss Charity flanking the little line 
of march on one side, and he the other, 
pretty Miss Agnes, of the golden locks, 
the pretty dimples, and _ brilliant 
tints, walking between, and listening, 
I'm afraid, more to the unphilosophic 
prattle of young Mr. Verney, than to 
the sage conversation, and even ad- 
monitions and reminders of her kind, 
but unexceptionable sister. 

From the news-room windows, from 
the great bow-window of the billiard- 
room, this promenade was visible. It 
was a judicious demonstration, and 
gave a new twist to conjecture ; and 
listless gentlemen who chronicled and 
discussed such matters, observed upon 
it, each according to his modicum of 
eloquence and wisdom. 

Old Vane Etherage, whose temper- 
ament, though squally, was placable, 
was won by the frank courtesy, and 
adroit flatteries of the artless young 
fellow who had canvassed boroughs 
and counties, and was master of a 
psychology of which honest old Ethe- 
rage knew nothing. 

That night, notwithstanding, Cleve 
was at the gate of Malory, and the 
two ladies were there. 

“We have been looking at the boat 
ten minutes, just, since it left. Sir 
Booth is out as usual, and now sce 
how far away; you can scarcely see the 
sail, and yet so little breeze.” 

“The breeze is rather from the 
shore, and you are sheltered here, all 
this old wood, youknow. But you can 
hear it a little in the tops of the trees,” 
Cleve answered, caring very little 
what way the breeze might blow, and 
yet glad to know that Sir Booth was 
on his,cruise, and quite out of the 
way for more than an hour to come. 

“We intended venturing out as 
far as the pier, there to enjoy once 
more that beautiful moonlight view, 
but Sir Booth went out to-night by 
the little door down there, and this 
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has been left with its padlock on. So 
we must only treat this little recess 
as the convent parlour, with the grat- 
ing here, at which we parley with our 
friends. Do you hear that foolish old 
dog again? I really believe he has got 
out of the yard,” suddenly exclaimed 
good-natured Miss Anne, who made 
the irregularities of old Neptune an 
excuse for trifling absences, very pre- 
cious to Cleve Verney. 

So now, she walked some ten or 
twenty steps toward the house, and 
stood there looking up the avenue, 
and prattling incessantly, though 
Cleve could not hear a word she 
said, except now and then the name 
of “ Neptune,” when she ineffectually 
accosted that remote offender. 

“You have not said a word, Miss 
Fanshawe, you are not offended with 
me, I hope,” he murmured. 

“Oh, no.” 

“You have not shaken hands,” he 
continued, and he put his hand be- 
tween the bars, “ won’t you ?”’ 

So she placed hers in his. 

“And now, can you 
nothing?” 

“T’ve been thinking that I may as 
well speak now,” she said, in very 
low tones. ‘There must be uncer- 
tainty, I believe, in all things, and 
faith in those who love us, and trust 
that all may end in good; and so, 
blindly—almost blindly—I say, yes, 
if you will promise me—oh ! promise, 
that you will always love me, as you 
do now, and never change. If you 
love me, I shall love you, always ; 
and if you change, I shall die. Oh! 
won't you promise ?” 

Poor fluttering heart! The bird 
that prunes its wing for the untried 
flight over the sea, in which to tire, is 
to die, lonely, in the cold waste, 
may feel within its little breast the 
instinct of that irrevocable venture, 
the irresistible impulse; the far-off 
hope, the present fear and danger, as 


she did. 

Promises! Whatarethey? Who 
can answer for the follies of the 
heart, and the mutations of time. We 
know what we are; we know what 
we may be. Idlest of all idle words 
are these promises for the affections, 
for the raptures and illusions, utterly 
mortal, whose duration God has 
placed quite beyond our control. 
Kill them, indeed, we may, but add one 
hour to their uncertain lives, never. 

29° 


tell me 
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Poor trembling heart! “ Promise 
never to change. Oh! won't you 
promise?’ Promises spoken to the 
air, written in dust—yet a word, a 
look, like a blessing or a hope—ever 
80 illusive, before the wing is spread, 
and the long and untried journey 
begins ! 

What Cleve Verney swore, and all 
the music he poured into those little 
listening ears in that enchanting hour, 
I know not. 

Miss Anne Sheckleton came back. 
Through the convent bars Cleve took 
her hand, in a kind of agitation, a 
kind of tumult, with rapture in his 
handsome face, and just said, “She 
has told me, she will,” and Miss 
Sheckleton said nothing, but put her 


THe next afternoon Miss Charity 
Etherage and her sister Agnes, were 
joined in their accustomed walk upon 
the green of Cardyllian by Captain 
Shrapnell, a jaunty half-pay officer of 
five-and-fifty, who represented to his 
own satisfaction, the resident youth 
and fashion of that quiet watering- 
place. 

“IT give you my honour, Miss 
Etherage,” said he, placing himself 
beside Miss Agnes, “I mistook you 
yesterday, for Lady Fanny Mersey. 
Charming person she is, and I need 
not say, perfectly lovely.” A little 
arch bow gave its proper point to the 
compliment. “She has gone, how- 
ever, I understand, left Lluinan yes- 
terday. Is that young Verney's boat? 
No, oh! no—nothing like so sharp. 
He’sa very nice fellow, young Verney.” 

This was put rather interrogatively, 
and Miss Agnes, thinking that she 
had blushed a little, blushed more, to 
her inexpressible chagrin, for she 
knew that Captain Shrapnell was 
watching her with the interest of a 


gossip. 
“Nice? Idare say. But I really 
know him so very slightly,” said Miss 


e8. 
“Come, come; that won’t do,” 
said the Captain, very archly. “Yeu 


forget that I was sitting in our club 
window yesterday evening, when a 
certain 
down. 


up and 


were walkin 
. + e’re toler- 


you do, 
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arms round Margaret’s neck, and 
kissed her many times, and holding 
her hand, looked up smiling, and took 
Cleve’s also, and in the old spinster’s 
eyes were glittering those diamond 
tears, so pure and unselfish that, when 
we see them, we think of those that 
angels are said to weep over the sor- 
rows and the vanities of human life. 

Swiftly flew the hour, and not till 
the sail was nearing the shore, and 
the voices of the boatmen were 
audible across the water, did the good 
old lady insist on a final farewell, and 
Cleve glided away, under the shadow 
of the trees that overhang the road, 
and disappeared round the distant 
angle of the wall of Malory, 





ably clear-sighted up there, and old 
Rogers keeps our windows rubbed ; 
and the glass is quite brilliantly trans- 
parent, ha, ha, ha! hey ?” 

“T think your windows are made 
of multiplying glasses, and magnify- 
ing glasses, and every kind of glass 
that distorts and discolours,” said 
Miss Agnes, a little pettishly. “TI 
don’t know how else it is that you all 
see such wonderful sights as you do, 
through them.” 

“Well, they do, certainly. Some 
of our friends do colour a little,” said 
the Captain, with a waggish yet 
friendly grin, up at the great bow 
window. “But in this case, you'll 
allow there was no great opportunity 
for colour, the tints of nature are so 
beautiful,” and Shrapnell fired off this 
little saying, with his bow and smile 
of fascination. “Nor, by Jove, for 
the multiplying glasses either, for 
more than three in that party would 
have quite spoiled it ; now wouldn’t 
it, hey? ha, ha, ha! The two prin- 
cipals, and a gooseberry, eh ? Ha, ha, 

a > 


. “ What is a gooseberry ?”” inquired 
Miss Charity, peremptorily. 

“A delightful object in the garden, 
Miss Etherage, a delightful object 
everywhere. The delight of the 
young especially, hey, Miss Agnes ? 
1a, ha! hey ¢ and one of the sweetest 
— of nature. Eh, Miss Agnes, 


a, ha, ha! Miss Etherage, I give 
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you my honour every word I say is 


rue. 

“T do declare, Captain Shrapnell, 
it seems to me you have gone per- 
Sectly mad !” said Miss Charity, who 
was out-spoken and emphatic. 

“ Always a mad fellow, Miss Ether- 
age, ha, ha, ha! Very true; that’s 
my character, hey? ha, ha, ha, egad! 
So the ladies tell me,” said the gay, 
young captain. “ Wish I’d a guinea 
for every time they’ ve called me mad, 
among them. I give you my honour 
I'd be a rich fellow this moment.” 

“Now, Captain Shrapnell,” said 
Miss Charity, with a frank stare with 
her honest goggle eyes, “you are 
talking the greatest nonsense J ever 
heard in my life.” 

“ Miss Agnes, here, does not think 
80, hey ?” giggled the captain. “ Now, 
come, Miss Agnes, what do you think 
of young Verney, hey? ‘There’s a 
question.” 

How Miss Agnes hated the gibing, 
giggling wretch, and detested the 
Club of whose prattle and gossip he 
was the inexhaustible spokesman ; 
and would at that moment have hailed 
the appearance of a ship-of-war with 
her broadside directed upon the bow 
window of that haunt, with just, of 
course, such. notice to her worthy 
father, whose gray head was visible 
in it, as was accorded to the righteous 
Lot—under orders, with shot, shell, 
rockets, and marlin-spikes, to blow 
o entire concern into impalpable 

ust. 

It must be allowed that Miss Agnes 
was unjust; that it would not have been 
fair to visit upon the harmless and, 
on the whole, good-natured persons 
who congregated in that lively recep- 
tacle, and read the Z%mes through 
their spectacles there, the waggeries 
and exaggerations of the agreeable 
captain, and to have reached that in- 
corrigible offender, and demolished his 
stronghold at so great a waste of hu- 
inan life. 

“Come, now; I won’t let you off, 
Miss Aggie. I say, there's a question. 
What do you say? Come, now, you 
really must tell us. What do you 
think of young Verney ?” 

“Tf you wish to know what J 
think,” interposed Miss Charity, “I 
think he’s the very nicest man 
spoke to. He's sonice about religion. 
Wasn’t he, Aggie ¢” 

Here the Captain exploded. 
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“ Religion! egad—do you really 
mean to tell me—ha, ha, ha! Upon 
my soul, that’s the richest thing !— 
now, really !” 

“My goodness! How frightfully 
wicked you are,” exclaimed Miss 
Charity. 

“True bill, egad; upon my soul, 
I’m afraid—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Now, Captain Shrapnell, you shall 
not walk with us, if you swear,” said 
Miss Charity. 

“ Swear! I didn’t swear, did I? 
Very sorry if I did, upon my—I give 
you my word,” said the Captain, 
politely. 

“Yes, you did ; and it’s extremely 
wicked,” said Miss Charity. 

“ Well, I won’t ; I swear to you, I 
won't,” vowed the Captain, a little 
inconsistently ; “ but now about Mas- 
ter Cleve Verney, Miss Agnes. I said 
I would not let you off, and I won’t. 
I give you my honour, you shall say 
what you think of him, or, by Jove ! 

I conclude you can’t trust yourself on 
the subject, ha, ha, ha! Hey?” 

“ You are mad, Captain Shrapnell,” 
interposed Miss Charity, with weight. 

““T can’t say, really, I’ve formed 
any particular opinion. I think he 
is rather agreeable,” answered Miss 
Agnes, under this pressure. 

“Well, so do J,” acquiesced the 
Captain. “Master Cleve can cer- 
tainly be agreeable where he chooses, 
and you think him devilish good- 
looking—don’t you ?” 

“T really can’t say—he has very 
good features—but * 

“But what? Why every one al- 
lows that Verney’s as good-looking a 
fellow as you'll meet with anywhere,” 
persisted the Captain. 

“ 7 think him perfectly be-autiful !” 
said Miss Charity, who never liked 
people by halves. 

“ Well—yes—he may be hand- 
some,” said Miss Agnes; “I’m no 
very great critic; but I can’t con- 
ceive any girl falling in love with 


im. 

“Oh! as to that—but—why ?” said 
Captain Shrapnell. 

“ His face, I think, is so selfish— 
somehow,” she said. 

“Ts it now, really —how ?” asked 
the Captain. 

“Tm am-azed at you!” exclaimed 
Miss Charity. 

“ Well, there’s a selfish hook—no, 
not a hook, a curve—of his nose, 
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and a cruel crook of his shoulder,” 
said Miss Agnes, in search of faults. 

“You're determined to hit him by 
hook or by crook—ha, ha, ha—I say,” 
pursued the Captain. 

“ A hook!” exclaimed Miss Charity, 
almost angrily ; “there’s no hook !— 
I wonder at you—I really think some 
times, Agnes, you're the greatest fool 
I ever met in the whole course of my 
life !” 

“Well, I can’t help thinking what 
I think,” said Agnes. 

“But you don’t think that—you 
know you don’t—you can’t think it,” 
decided her elder sister. 

“No more she does,” urged the 
Captain, with his teazing giggle 
“she doesn’t think it; you always 
know when a girl abuses a man, she 
likes him—she does—by Joye—and 
I venture to say she thinks Master 
Cleve one of the very handsomest and 
most fascinating fellows she ever be- 
held,” said the agreeable Captain. 

“T really think what I said,” re- 
plied Agnes, and her pretty face 
showed a brilliant colour, and her 
eyes had a handsome fire in them, 
for she was vexed; “though it is 
natural to think in a place like this, 
where all the men are more or less 
old and ugly, that any young man, 
even tolerably good-looking, should 
be thought a wonder.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! very good,” said the 
the Captain, plucking out his whis- 
ker a little, and twiddling his mou- 
stache, and glancing down at his easy 
waistcoat, and perhaps ever so little 
put out; but he also saw over his 
shoulder Cleve crossing the Green 
towards them from the Jetty, and 
not. perhaps being quite on terms to 
call him “ Master Cleve” to his face, 
he mentioned a promise to meet 

oung Owen of Henlwyd in the 
Ge coon for a great game of 
pyramid, and so took off his hat 
gracefully to the ladies, and, smirk- 
ing, and nodding, and switching his 
cane, swaggered swiftly away toward 
the point of rendezvous. 

So Cleve arrived, and joined the 
young ladies, and walked beside 
Agnes, chatting upon all sorts of 
subjects, and bearing some occasional 
reproofs and protests from Mjss 
Charity with great submission and 
gaiety, and when Miss Charity 
caught a glimpse of “the Admi- 
ral’s” bath-chair, with that used-up 
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officer in it, en voute, for the Hazel- 
den-road, and already near the bridge, 
she plucked her watch from her belt, 
with a slight pallor in her cheek, and 
“ declared” she had not an idea how 
late it was. Cleve Verney accom- 
panied the ladies all the way to 
Hazeldon, and even went in, when 
bidden, and drank a cup of tea, at 
their early meal, and obeyed also a 
summons to visit the “ Admiral” in 
his study. 

“Very glad to see you, sir—very 
happy, Mr. Verney,” said Mr. Vane 
Etherage, with his fez upon his head, 
and lowering his pipe with the gravity 
ofa Turk. “I wish you would come 
and dine at three o’clock—the true 
hour for din ir—Il’ve tried every 
hour, in 


ner, & 
my time, from twelve to 
half-past eight—at three o’clock, sir, 
some day—any day—to-morrow. The 
Welsh mutton is the best on earth, 
and the Hazelden mutton is the best 
in Wales!” The “ Admiral” always 
looked in the face of the person whom 
he harangued, with an expression of 
cool astonishment, which somehow 
aided the pomp of his delivery. “ An 
unfortunate difference, Mr. Verney 
a dispute, sir—has arisen between me 
and your uncle; but that, Mr. Ver- 
ney, need not extend to his nephew ; 
no, sir, it need not; no need it 
should. Shall we say to-morrow, 
Mr. Verney ?” 

I forget what excuse Mr. Verney 
made; it was sufficient, however, 
and he was quite unable to name an 
immediate day, but lived in hope. 
So having won golden opinions, he 
took his leave. And the gt od people 
of Cardyllian, who make matches 
easily, began to give Mr. Cleve Ver- 
ney to pretty Miss Agnes Etherage. 

Vhile this marrying and giving in 
marriage Was going on over many 
tea-tables, that evening, in Cardyl- 
lian, Mr. Cleve Verney, the hero of 
this new romance, had got ashore a 
little below Malory, and at nightfall 
walked down the old road by Llan- 
derris church, and so round the path 
that skirts the woods of Malory, and 
down upon the shore that winds be- 
fore the front of the old house. 

As he came full in sight of the 
shore, on a sudden, within little 
more than a hundred paces away, he 
saw, standing solitary upon the shin- 
gle, a tall man, with a tweed rug 
across his arm, awaiting a boat which 
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was slowly approaching in the dis- 


tance. 

In this tall figure he had no diffi- 
eulty in recognizing Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe, whom he had confronted in 
other, and very different scenes, and 
who had passed so near him, in the 
avenue at -Malory. 
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With one of those sudden aiid 
irresistible impulses, which, as they 
fail or succeed, are classed as freaks 
of madness, or inspirations of genius, 
he resolved to walk up to Sir Booth, 
and speak to him upon the subject 
then so near to his heart. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SIR BOOTH SPEAKS. 


THE idea, perhaps, that sustained 
Cleve Verney in this move, was the 
sudden recurrence of his belief that 
Sir Booth would so clearly see the 
advantages of such a connexion as to 
forget his resentments. 

Sir Booth was looking sea-ward, 
smoking a cigar, and watching the 
approach of the boat, which was still 
distant. As Cleve drew near, he 
saw Sir Booth eye him, he fancied, 
uneasily ; and throwing back his 
head a little, and withdrawing his 
cheroot, ever so little from his lips, 
the Baronet demanded grimly—- 

“Wish to speak to me, sir ?” 

“Only a word, if you allow me,” 
answered Cleve, approaching. 

On ascertaining that he had to deal 
with a gentleman, Sir Booth was 
confident once more. 

“Well, sir, I hear you,” said he. 

“You don’t recognize me, Sir 
Booth ; and I fear when I introduce 
myself, you will hardly connect my 
name with anything pleasant or 
friendly. I only ask a patient hear- 
ing, and I am sure your own sense of 
fairness will excuse me personally.” 

“ Before you say more, sir, I should 


like to know for whom you take me, 


and why; I don’t recollect you—I 
think—I can’t see very well—no one 
does, in this sort of light; but I 
rather think, I never saw your face 
before, sir—nor you mine, I dare 
say—your guessesas to whol am, may 
be anything you please—and quite 
mistaken—and this is not a usual 
time, you know, for talking with 
strangersabout business—and, in fact, 
I’vecome here for quietand my health, 
and I can’t undertake to discuss other 
people’s affairs—I find my own’ as 
much as my health and leisure will 
allow me to attend to.” 

“Sir Booth Fanshawe, you must 
excuse me for saying I know you 
perfectly. I am also well aware 


that you seek a little repose and 
privacy here, and you may rely im- 
plicitly upon my mentioning your 
name to no one; in fact, I have been 
for some weeks aware of your re- 
siding at Malory, and never have 
mentioned it to any one.” 

“Ha! you're very kind, indeed— 
taking great care of me, sir ; you are 
very obliging,” said Sir Booth sar- 
castically, “I’m sure; ha, ha! I 
ought to be very grateful. And to 
whom, may I ask, do I owe all this 
attention to my—my interests and 
comforts ?” 

“T am connected, Sir Booth, with 
a house that has unfortunately been 
a good deal opposed, in politics, to 
yours. There are reasons which 
make this particularly painful to me, 
although I have been by the direc- 
tion of others, whom I had no choice 
but to obey, more in evidence in 
these miserable contests than I could 
wish ; I’ve really been little more 
than a passive instrument in the 
hands of others, absolutely without 
power, or even influence of my own 
in the matter. You don’t recognize 
me, but you have seen me elsewhere. 
My name is Cleve Verney.” 

Sir Booth had not expected this 
name, as his countenance showed. 
With a kind of jerk, he removed 
his cigar from his lips, sending a 
shower of red sparks away on the 
breeze, and gazing on the young man 
with eyes like balls of stone, ready 
to leap from their sockets. I dare 
say he was very near exploding in 
that sort of language which, on oeca- 
sion, he did not spare. But he con- 
trolled himself, and said merely, 
clearing his voice first— 

“That will do, sir, the namie’s 
enough ; I can’t be supposed to wish 
to converse with any one of that 
name, sir—no more I do.” . 

“What I have to say, Sir Booth, 
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affects you, it interests you very 
nearly,” answered Cleve. 

* But, sir, I’m going out in that 
boat—I wish to smoke my cigar—I’ve 
come down here to live to myself, 
and to be alone when I choose it,” 
said Sir Booth with suppressed ex- 
asperation. 

“One word, I beg—you’ll not re- 
gret it, Sir Booth,” pleaded Cleve. 

* Well, sir—come—I will hear it ; 
but I tell you beforehand, I have 

retty strong views as to how I have 
~— used, and it is not likely to lead 
to much,” said Sir Booth, with one 
of those sudden changes of purpose 
to which fiery men are liable. 

So, as briefly and as persuasively 
as he could, Cleve Verney disclosed 
his own feelings, giving to the date 
of his attachment, skilfully, a retro- 
spective character, and guarding the 
ladies of Malory from the unreason- 
able temper of this violent old man ; 
and, in fact, from Cleve’s statement 
you would have gathered that he was 
not even conscious that the ladies 
were now residing at Malory.. He 
closed his little confession with a 
formal proposal. 

Was there something—ever so lit- 
tle—in the tone of this latter part of 
his brief speech, that reflected some- 
thing of the confidence to which I 
have alluded, and stung the angry 
pride of this ruined man? He kept 
smoking his cigar a little faster, and 
looking steadily at the distant boat 
that was slowly approaching against 
the tide. 

When Cleve concluded, the old 
man lowered his cigar and laughed 
shortly and scornfully. 

“You do us a great deal of ho- 
nour, Mr. Verney—too much honour, 
by .” scoffed the Baronet. “Be so 
good at all events as to answer me 
this one question frankly—yes or no. 
Is your uncle, Kyftin Verney, aware 
of your speaking to me on this sub- 
ject ?” 

“ No, Sir Booth, he is not,” said 
Cleve ; “he knows nothing of it. I 
ought, perhaps, to have mentioned 
that at first.” 

“So you ought,” said Sir Booth 
brusquely. 

“ And I beg that you won’t mention 
the subject to him.” 

“You may be very sure I shan't, 
sir,” saidthe Baronetfiercely. “ Why, 
d—n it, sir, what do you mean? Do 
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you know what you're saying? You 
come here, and you make a proposal 
for my daughter, and you think I 
should be so charmed that rather 
than risk your alliance I should prac- 
tise any meanness you think fit. 
D—n you, sir, how dare you suppose 
I could fancy your aspiring to my 
daughter a thing to hide like a mes- 
alliance ?” 

“Nothing of the kind, Sir Booth.” 

“ Hverything of the kind, sir. Do 
you know who you are, sir? You 
have not a farthing on earth, sir, but 
what you get from your uncle.” 

“T beg your pardon—allow me, 
Sir Booth—I’ve six hundred a year 
of my own. I know it’s very little; 
but I’ve been thought to have some 
energies ; I know I have some friends. 
I have still my seat in the House, and 
this Parliament may last two or three 
years. It is quite possible that I may 
quarrel with my uncle ; I can’t help 
it; [I’m quite willing to take my 
chance of that; and I entreat, Sir 
Booth, that you won’t make this a 
matter of personal feeling, and attri- 
bute to me the least sympathy with 
the miserable doings of my uncle.” 

Sir Booth listened to him, looking 
over the sea as before, as if simply 
observing the approach of the boat, 
but he spoke this time in a mitigated 
tone. 

“You're no young man,” said he, 
“if you don’t owe money. I never 
knew one with a rich old fellow at his 
back who didn’t.” ; 

He paused, and Cleve looked down. 

“Tn fact, you don’t know how much 
you owe. If you were called on to 
book up, d’ye see, there might remain 
very little to show for your six hun- 
dred a year. You're just your uncle’s 
nephew, sir, and nothing more. When 
you quarrel with him you’re a ruined 
man.” 

“T don't see that ” began Cleve. 

“But I do. If he quarrels with 

you, he’ll never rest till he ruins you. 
‘hat’s his character. It might be 
very different if you had a gentleman 
to deal with ; but you must look the 
thing in the face. You may never 
succeed to the title. We old fellows 
have our palsies and apoplexies ; and 
you, young fellows, your fevers and 
inflammations. Here you are quite 
well, and a fever comes, and turns you 
off like a gaslight the day after ; and 
beside, if you quarrel he’ll marry, 
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and where are you then? And I tell 
you frankly if Mr. Kyffin Verney has 
objections to me, I’ve stronger to him. 
There’s no brother of mine disgraced. 
Why, his elder brother—its contamin- 
ation to a gentleman to name him.” 

“ He’s dead, sir; Arthur Verney is 
dead,” satd Cleve, who was more pa- 
tient under Sir Booth’s bitter language 
than under any other circumstances 
he would have been. 

“Oh? Well, that does not very 
much matter,’ said Sir Booth. “ But 
this is the upshot: I'll have nothing 
underhand—all above board, sir—and 
if Mr. Kyfijn Verney writes a proper 
apology—-by —— he owes me one— 
and puts a stop to the fiendish perse- 
cutions he has been directing against 
me, and himself submits the proposal 
you have—yes—done me the honour 
to make, and undertakes to make 
suitable settlements, I shan’t stand in 
the way; I shan’t object to your 
speaking to my daughter, though I 
can’t the least tell how she’ll take it ; 
and I tell you from myself J don’t 
like it—I don't, by ——, I don’t like 
it. He’s a bad fellow—a nasty dog, 
sir, as any in England—but that’s 
what I say, sir, and I shan’t alter; 
and you'll please never to mention the 
subject to me again except on these 
conditions : except from him I decline 
to hear of it—not a word—and—and, 
sir, you'll please to regard my name 
as a secret ; it has been hitherto ; my 
liberty depends on it. Your uncle can’t 
possibly know I’m here?” he added 
sharply. 

“When last I saw him—a very 
short time since—he thought you 
were in France. You, of course, rely 
upon my honour, Sir Booth, that no 
one living shall hear from me one 
syllable affecting your safety.” 

“Very good, sir. I never supposed 
you would ; but I mean every one— 
these boatmen, and the people here. 
No one is to know who I am ; and— 
and what I’ve said is my ultimatum, 
sir. And I'll have no correspondence, 
sir—no attempt to visit any where. 
You understand. By —— if you do, 
T’ll let your uncle, Mr. Kyffin Verney, 
know the moment I learn it. Beso 
good as to deave me.” 

“ Good night, sir,” said Cleve. 
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Sir Booth nodded slightly. 

The tall old man went stalking and 
stumbling over the shingle, toward 
the water’s edge, still watching the 
boat, his cigar making a red star in 
the dusk, by which Christmas Owen 
might have steered ; and the boatmen 
that night heard their mysterious 
steersman from Malory, as he sat with 
his hand on the tiller, talking more 
than usual to himself, now and then 
d——ing unknown persons, and 
backing his desultory babble to the 
waves, with oaths that startled those 
sober-tongued dissenters. 

Cleve walked slowly up that wide 
belt of rounded gray stones, that 
have rattled and rolled, perhaps, for 
centuries there, in every returning 
and retreating tide, and turned at 
last and looked toward the tall, 
stately figure of the old man now 
taking his place in the boat. Stand- 
ing in the shadow, he watched it 
receding as the moonlight came out 
over the landscape. His thoughts 
began to clear, and he was able to 
estimate, according to his own gauges 
and rashness, the value and effect of 
his interview with the angry and 
embittered old man. 

He wondered at the patience with 
which he had borne this old man’s 
impertinence—unparalleled imperti- 
nence ; yet even now he could not re- 
sent it. He was the father of that 
beautiful Margaret. The interview 
was a mistake—a very mortifying 
ordeal it had proved—and its result 
was to block his path with new 
difficulties. 

Not to approach except through 
the mediation of his Uncle Kyftin! 
He should like to see how his uncle 
would receive a proposal to mediate 
in this matter. Kot to visit—not to 
write—neither to see nor to hear of 
her! Submission to such conditions 
was not to be dreamed of. He 
trampled on them, and defied all con- 
sequences, 

Cleve stood on the gray shingle 
looking after the boat, now running 
swiftly with the tide. A patch of 
seaweed like an outstretched hand 
lay at his feet, and in the fitful breeze 
lifted a warning finger, again, and 
again, and again. 
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THERE is something essentially divine 
in the insight which our Saviour had 
into nature, as manifested by the use 
he made of natural phenomena to 
illustrate his teaching, and impress 
men with the truth of his mission. 
Some of those illustrations compress 
the sum of centuries of human expe- 
rience, and the history of the world 
is but a continued commentary upon 
their truth. One of the most striking 
occurs in that address to his disciples, 
when he tells them, “ Ye are the sa/¢ 
of the earth,” and that, “ salt is good ; 
but if the salt has lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be seasoned ?” 
This is the experience of all history. 
The world sinks periodically into 
states of gross corruption and rotten- 
ness, when morals and manners are 
alike vitiated, when justice corrupts 
her balance, patriotism becomes venal, 
and the Church, yielding to the evil 
influences around her, loses sight of 
her high commission, flaunts in gay 
attire, longs after wealth, becomes 
listless and effete. 

At such moments in the world’s 
history, when good men in contempt- 
ible obscurity have looked on in sor- 
row, and taken refuge in prayer, a 
kind of salt is infused into the consti- 
tution of things, and as the operation 
of that moral purifier becomes effec- 
tive, there takes place a revival of 
healthy life, the putrefaction is stayed, 
the corruption is driven out, and the 
body politic, as well as the body 
ecclesiastic, regains its healthy vigour. 


But as time rolls on, the purifying 
element which has worked such won- 
ders ceases in its operations, the 
natural corruption gains the ascend- 
ancy, the old taint breaks out, the 
salt has lost its savour; and then 
arises the question, as put by our 
divine Master, “ Wherewith shall 
it be seasoned?’ All institutions, 
phases of life, and systems of philo- 
sophy and religion, have gone through 
these alternate stages of corruption 
and revival, and it was at one of these 
periods of general debasement that 
the extraordinary phase of monas- 
ticism which we are about to review 
arose, and was infused into the 
Church, as a sort of revising salt, to 
purify her from the corruptions which 
were making fatal havoc upon her 
vitality. 

In the early part of the twelfth 
century St. Bernard himself declared 
that the clergy could no longer be re- 
proached with being as bad as the 
people, for they had become worse 
than the people. But in the thir- 
teenth century things were still worse. 
In the contemporary literature of 
almost every country we have satires 
and lampoons upon the vices of the 
clergy. The illuminated manuscripts, 
the songs and tales of the Trouvéres 


‘are filled with lamentations and in- 


vectives against their luxury and vice.* 
The great ruling order of monastic 
life, the Benedictine, which had begun 
with so fair a promise, and which had 
really done wonders in a world of 


*“Tnsolentia clericorum cujus mater est negligentia Episcoporum ubique terrarum 


turbat et infestat ecclesiam. 


Clerici comedunt fructum terre absque pecunia; et prodit 


quasi ex adipe iniquitas eorum.”—Bernard. Clairv., Epis. 152 ad Innocent., a.p. 1135, 
Many passages from his works are quoted in Gieseler’s Ecc. Hist. vol. ii. p. 277. In an 
Epistle of Pope Alexander IV. to the Archbishop of Saltzburg and his suffragans in 1258, 
it is said, “ Post carnis suse concupiscentiam abierunt et relegata pene penitus a conversa- 
tione vite sue clericalis, munditie et honestate, tenent etiam in conspectu populi 
concubinas, cum qguibus, impudice frontis irreverentiam induentes, fedas manus et 
foetidas—non erubescunt—sacris ministeriis immiscere. Per tales maxime nomen Domini 
blasphematur in terris,” &c. So inthe Romans of the Troubadours in Bertrand Carbonel: 
“Ah! faux clergé, traitre, menteur, parjure, voleur, debauché, mécréant, tu commets 
chaque jour tant de desordres publics que le monde en est dans le trouble et la confusion, 
St. Pierré n’eut jamais rentes ni chateaux,” &c. In Guillaume Figueira, “ S’ils s’en vont 
passer la nuit avec une femme perdue Ms vont le lendemain toucher avec des mains 
impurs le corps de notre Seigneur.” In Pierre Cardinal: “‘ Les mauvais ecclésiastiques out 
réuni tout l’orgueil, toute la cupidité, et toute la trahison du monde. Vous les voyez sortir 
téte levée des mauyais lieux pour aller 4 l’autel, Grand Dieu qui nous a racheté, vois & 
quel point ton eglise s'est corrumpue !” 
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semi-barbarity, had yielded to the 
treacherous influences of fame, ease, 
and wealth. The Benedictine monas- 
teries were filled with scholars, whose 
devotion was directed more to the 
preservation of classic texts than the 
rverformance of the Divine Office ; with 
Gans monks, strangers to fasting, 
and unused to vigils, revelling on the 
good things of life and the riches of 
their revenues: their abbots were 
lords and rulers, living in princely 
state, and riding out on richly capa- 
risoned palfreys. ‘lhe old humility 
of the monastic life was lost; they 
took part in state intrigues, dictated 
laws to kings, shook the thrones of 
monarehs who had offended them, and 
began to aspire after worldly power 
and dominion. Their degeneracy is 
aptly recorded by Dante, who, meet- 
ing St. Benedict among the beatified 
spirits in the seventh heaven, is thus 
addressed by him as to the lax state 
of his order:— 

« « « + “La regola mia 


Rimasa é gitt per danno delle carte 


Le mura che svleano esser ba 


Fatte sono spelonche, e le cocolle 


Sacca son piene di farina ria. 

Ma grave usura tanto non si tolle 
Contra’l piacer di Dio, quanto quel frutto 
Che fa il cuor de’ monaci si folle. 

Che quantunque la Chiesa guarda, tutto 
E della gente che per Dio dimanda, 
Non di parente né daltro pit brutto. 
Lo carne de’ mortali é tanto blanda, 

i non basta buon cominciamento 
Dal nascer della quercia al far la ghianda. 
Pier comincid sanz’ oro e sanza argento, 
Ed io con orazione e con digiuno,” 


Nor were things better outside the 
church. There was a reaction in the 
world : men had passed out of the 
gloom which the apprehension of the 
approaching Judgment had caused to 
settle upon them, and driveti them, 
as though stirred by some mysterious 
impulse, to band together in a Holy 
War against Saracens to rescue His 
tomb from sacrilegious hands before 
He came Himself in His glory. Two 
centuries had rolled by, and still the 
riot of the world went on. Europe 
had been drained of her vigour and 
her chivalry ; but whilst they were 
fighting under the broiling sun of 
Palestine, a new life was silently 
springing up in the countries they 
had tants, and an instinctive con- 
sciousness seized upon the minds of 
kings and potentates that society 
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was about to undergo some great 
change, that the old life was nearly 
played out, and another and stronger 
form of existence was crowding in 
upon them ; the world was throbbing 
with the pains of childbirth, and those 
who could penetrate into the future 
anticipated it with apprehension. 

Hitherto the feudal lords, secure 
behind the walls of their castles, did 
nothing for the defence of the coun- 
try, and looked down with contempt 
upon those clusters of humanity which 
were gathering together in the cities 
starting uparound them. They were 
yet strong enough to exact homage, 
and wring out imposts and dues, but 
in progress of time the cities took 
upon themselves their own defence, 
and as they grew in prosperity, and 
acquired wealth and strength, they 
soon began to dictate laws to the 
feudal lord. Then commenced a strug- 
gle ; that spirit of resistance which 
had arrayed itself against barbarian 
monarchy for feudalism, now arrayed 
itself against feudalism for demo- 
cracy. 

At the opening of the eleventh 
century the Lombards acknowledged 
no rule. Frederic Barbarossa at- 
tempted to subdue them, but was 
compelled to retreat, and the peace 
of Constance, signed in the year 1183, 
guaranteed the independent rights of 
the Italian cities, closed the middle 
ages in Italy, and gave her the lead 
amongst the nations. In the mean- 
time the maritime nations had pro- 
cured their independence from the 
Eastern powers. Venice became a re- 
a Pisa and Genoa were free. 

sy the twelfth century there was a 
general enfranchisement of towns all 
over Europe. In the next, the signs 
of the new life were already manifest 
in Italy. Agriculture, the truest in- 
dicator of prosperity, was flourishing, 
the plains were covered with plenti- 
ful crops, marshes were drained, 
fences planted, and nature smiled 
back her blessing on human industry. 
The blue waves of the Adriatic were 
covered with the sails of ships bring- 
ing with them the treasures of the 
East, and laying the foundations of 
modern commerce. 

In Lombardy were the forges at 
which nearly all the armour of Eu- 
rope was made, and the shrewd Lom- 
bards, enterprising, independent, bold, 
the only people who appeared to 
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understand the coming times, were 
establishing banks and exchanges, not 
only in their own country, but at the 
peril of their lives in France, Ger- 
many, and even in England. They 
were the business men of Europe, 
equally ready though to take the field 
or strike a bargain, and they were the 
first pawnbrokers of modern civiliza- 
tion. Genoa was rising also, she 
built ships and bred sailors ; Tuscany 
was studded with silk factorics ; 
architecture started into existence— 
it was the age of cathedral building ; 
painting revived ; the fertile soil re- 
sponded willingly to the labours of 
diligent husbandry ; manufactures 
were supplying the materials for fu- 
ture commerce, and everything be- 
tokened the advent of a new life ; of 
a country which, emerging from the 
darkness of the past, began to show 
the first signs of a vigorous maturity. 

That gradual rise of towns, and 
dawn of the day of commerce, is an 
interesting phase in the history of 
every European country. It developed 
itself in Semen in Germany, in 


France, in England, different in mode, 
but the same in principle. 


The de- 
velopment was natural. As soon as 
the incessant fighting which ensued 
after the Barbarian invasion had 
somewhat subsided, when the new 
nationalities began to form them- 
selves, and the agitated peoples were 
settling down, those who acquired 
land began to build. Then arose the 
castle, a house rudely constructed at 
first, but strongly fortified ; and under 
its battlements, stretching out far and 
wide, were the huts of those who 
tilled the soil for the lord, fought for 
him in battle, and clung around him 
for protection and sustenance. 

By and by the countries were por- 
tioned out in this way under the 
feudal system, and though kings were 
retained, their authority was some- 
what reduced by it, from the des- 
port of the barbarian form to the 
imited power of a great military chief. 
The towns, if any, upon the estate 
wete subject under the feudal laws 
to the baron. Of their condition in 
the early ages of feudalism history is 
is unfortunately silent; from the 
wretched state in which they were, 
when, as a system, they first came 
into notice in the twelfth century, we 
can imagine what they must have 


been ; but of that hereafter. 
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When the towns began to take to 
trade, and the burgher interest sprang 
up, when money was accumulated, 
and wealth proverbially assigned to 
them, it was not unusual for the 
baron to make an occasional raid 
amongst them to pilfer and pillage 
them of their treasures. And in his 
passage from one domain to another, 
he and his retainers were quartered 
upon the honest burghers, and con- 
sumed his substance in riot and re- 
velling, But as we have already 
hinted, the towns gradually acquired 
wealth, and with wealth, strength ; 
they then banded together against 
the barons ; men were learning fast 
that in isolation they could do nothing, 
but by combination everything. Gra- 
dually encroachments were made 
upon the power of the barons ; in- 
stead of freely quartering their 
retainers upon the burghers, they 
were obliged to make arrangements 
for payment, and ultimately the 
citizens increased in influence to such 
an extent, as to procure their eman- 
cipation in the manner we have 
already described. In Italy this 
emancipation of the burgher class was 
the most marked phase of the 
thirteenth century. In order to 
make our sketch of the state of things 
clear, we must add to this, that in 
addition to the corruption of religion, 
the results of the crusades were un- 
fortunate. Orientalism had become 
the vogue. Men went out to Pales- 
tine good Christians, and returned 
tainted with Oriental notions, super- 
stitions, luxury, and vices. All these 
exerted a deleterious influence upon 
Christianity, and it was at that time 
thought by some, that in revenge for 
the slaughter of the sons of Moslem, 
Moslemism would overturn Chris- 
tianity. But worse than this, as men 
returned from that fierce sky of the 
East they brought with them Oriental 
pestilences, more especially that ter- 
rible scourge the taint of leprosy. 
That disease was rife in Europe at 
the period of which we are writing, 
and the state of the towns was such 
as to foster it. They were badly 
built, for the most part damp and 
muddy, being unpaved, and were 
soon overcrowded with settlers who 
fied to them for shelter against feudal 
tyranny. 

Such was the state of things in 
Europe towards the end of the twelfth 
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century, when the leaven of “salt” 
was once more sent into the midst of 
moral and physical pestilence. 

The towns of Italy, as we have 
seen, were in advance of those of 
other countries; many of them were 
beautifully built, and celebrated for 
their wealthy and powerful citizens. 
Such a town was Assisi in Umbria, 
and such a citizen was Pietro Berna- 
done when his son Francisco was born. 
Francisco Bernadone, afterwards Pa- 
ter Minoru, Pater Seraphicus, then 
St. Francis, with a place among the 
saints in the hagiology of the 
Church, now high up on stained glass 
windows of thousands of churches, in 
illuminated missals, imperishable in 
history, and honoured by men of all 
subsequent times and creeds as a 
great reformer and benefactor to hu- 
manity, an ardent enthusiastic Chris- 
tian. We shall contemplate the cha- 
racter and work of St. Francis as the 
“saLt” infused into the world at one 
of those periods of its corruption, and 
in order to do this we shall endeavour 
to delineate the man as clearly as we 
can from the acts of his life, and the 
emanations of his mind ; then exam- 
ine his great work, and its effect upon 
the Church in general, and upon that 
of our own country in particular. 

We shall endeavour to pourtray St. 
Francis, the Founder of the Friars 
Minors, not according to the phan- 
toms of imagination, or the caricatures 
of prejudice, but from the records of 
his life, and still more efficiently from 
his works and sayings. Fortunately 
the materials are ample. There isa 
life of St. Francis, written by Thomas 
of Celano, the probable author of the 
sublime medieval hymn, the “ Dies 
Ire,” and as he was a follower and an 
intimate friend of the Saint, he writes 
with authority. At the command of 
Gregory IX., he committed to writ- 
ing his knowledge of- the life of St. 
Francis, which work was called the 
“ Legenda.” 

A second life was written by John 
of Ceperano; a third by an Eng- 
lishman, being a metrical version of 
that of Celano; a fourth by three 
companions of the Saint (a Z7'ribus 
Soctis) Leo, Angelus, and Ruffinus, 
compiled at the command of the 


* Past and Present. 


Minister-General of the Order, Father 
Crescentius; a fifth by the same 
Thomas of Celano, being a fuller 
sketch, at the request also of Cresen- 
tius, and a sixth, written at the re- 
quest of nearly the whole Order by 
St. Bonaventura, who, when a child, 
had seen the Saint. 

All of these biographies are extant 
in the Acta Sanctorum, written in 
what Carlyle would term, “ Monk or 
dog Latin, still readable to man- 
kind.”* His works are scanty, but 
such as they are they bear the im- 
press of the man’s mind. It must be 
remembered that St. Francis made 
no pretensions to being a scholar, a 
theologian, or an author ; in fact, he 
was a little inclined to deprecate 
these things ; therefore, his literary 
remains are only a few letters, hymns, 
addresses, colloquies, predictions, 
and apophthegms. 

His father, though an avaricious 
man, yet lived in the profuse style 
characteristic of the leading Italian 
merchants, and young Francisco was 
brought up accordingly, so that his 
youth, up to the age of twenty-five, 
was spent in vanity. During that 
time, he excelled all his companions 
in gay frivolity, and the vices com- 
mon to a young man with a rich 
father, proud of his son. He was 
the admiration of all, and led many 
astray by his example. He dressed 
in soft and flowing robes, spent his 
time in jesting, wanton conversation 
and singing songs. Being rich, he 
was not avaricious, but prodigal ; not 
having to work for his fortune, he 
cheerfully set about spending that of 
his father. 

An incident is recorded in the life 
by the Three Companions which is 
not mentioned by Thomas of Celano 
nor Bonaventura.+ It is that dur- 
ing a disturbance between the citizens 
of Assisi and the people of Perugia, 
young Francisco was captured, and, 
with others, placed in prison. Whilst 
there, his manner was so different 
from the rest, they being sad, and he 
more gay than ever, that they asked 
him the reason. “What do you take 
me for?” said he. “I shall yet be 
adored all over the world.” He spent 
nearly a year in this durance, and 


+ It is alluded to, however, in the life of St, Columba Reatina, 
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when peace was declared, returned to 
Assisi, and devoted his attention to 
the sale of his father’s wares, until 
his conversion, which happened some 
years later. During the interval, he 
fell ill, and began to lament for the 
sin of his past life, and to make reso- 
lutions of amendment. He recovered 
and, with the recovery, the penitence 
and the resolutions all vanished. 

He pursued his former life until 
a circumstance happened which very 
nearly changed his whole career. A 
certain nobleman of Assisi was about 
to undertake a military expedition 
against Apulia, and young Francisco 
was immediately fired with the long- 
ing to become a soldier. He had a 
mysterious dream, which he misin- 
terpreted into an encouragement. 
After making all preparations, he set 
out, and reached as far as Spoleto, 
where he had another dream which 
convinced him of his mistake, and 
sent him back to Assisi. From that 
time he began to reflect, and in the 
embarrassment of his thoughts, would 
retire into solitary places, and pray to 
God to guide him and direct him what 
to do. 

He spoke in enigmas, and told his 
friends that he should not go to 
Apulia, but would make his name 
famous at home. In reply, they de- 
manded what were his plans? was 
he going to take a wife? “Iam” 
said Francisco—“ I am going to take 
a more beautiful and noble wife than 
you have ever seen, who will excel 
in beauty and wisdom all women.” 

He now took to fasting, prayer, and 
almsgiving. The mysterious work 
had commenced; his whole nature 
changed ; he isolated himself from all 
his companions, began to hear voices 
from heaven, to see visions, and to 
listen to calls from the Invisible. 

Whilst in this state, he was one 
day returning from a neighbouring 
market, where he had sold some of 
his father’s goods, and passed by the 
Church of St. Damian, which had 
fallen into ruins. A light flashed 
upon his mind. He had previou ly, 
when praying in the fields, heard a 
voice say to him, “ Francis, fo and 
repair my house,” and _ therefore, 
without a moment’s hesitation, he 
entered the church, found the old 
priest, bowed before hiim, kissed his 
hands, implored him to accept the 
money which he was taking home, 
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and permit him toremain there. The 
cautious priest allowed him to re- 
main, but refused to take his father’s 
money, when Francisco, in a fit of 
indignation, threw it aside con- 
temptuously. 

By this time the father began 
to be uneasy about the fate of his 
eccentric son, and set out to make 
enquiries for him. Francisco then 
retired to a neighbouring cavern. 
Here he stayed some time, but at 
last, resolving to brave it out, he re- 
urned, wasted and wan, to Assisi. 
The people thought him mad, and 
pelted him through the streets, when 
his father, hearing a n rt went out, 
and, recognising his son, seized him, 
dragged him home, hes tised him 
severely, shut him up a . dark place, 
and firmly bound him, that he might 
be safe till he returned from a jour- 
ney he was about to take. 

In the father’s absence, however, 
the mother, after trying in vain to 
reason with him, let him go, and he 
immediately returned to the church 
where he had been hiding. His 
father, upon his return, upbraided 
his wife for releasing this disobedient 
son, and resolved upon bringing the 
matter to a settlement. 

To this end he went to the church, 
saw Francisco, and finding him more 
obstinate than ever, decided upon 
letting him have his own way, but 
with characteristic prudence, de- 
manded the money from his son 
which he had received for his goods. 
This being restored, he was appeased, 
and then suggested that, as Fran- 
cisco had devoted himself to poverty, 
he would not, require any patrimony, 
and might release his father from all 
claim upon him. ‘To this Francisco 
willingly consented. A formal docu- 
ment was prepared, and the parties 

appeared before the Bishop, when 
Fi ancisco not only renounced his in- 
heritance, but taking off his clothes, 
threw the Pp to his father, with these 
words, “Up to now I have called 
thee my father on earth, but now [ 
cal y, My Father, who art 
in heaven.” ‘The Bishop was so de- 
hg hted that h e embraced him, and 
gave him his cloak 
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co divorced from 
the world, her, mother, and 
kindred, and married to poverty, to 
whom from this time forth he devoted 
his life. An incident is recorded of 
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him here which was indicative of one 
portion of his great work. He was 
out alone on a certain day, when a 
wretched leper crossed his path. Fran- 
cisco instinctively shrunk from the 
sight, but suddenly recollecting that 
his object was to subdue himself, he 
ran after the leper, seized his hand, 
and kissed it. 

From that time he resolved to 
adopt the care of the lepers as a pecu- 
liar portion of his work, and we find 
him shortly afterwards entering the 
leper hospital and devoting himself to 
their service, washing their sores 
with his own hands, dressing them, 
and once even kissing them.* Then 
he returned once more to Assisi, the 
scene of his youthful revelry, and in 
the garb of a mendicant begged in the 
streets from those who once knew 
him in luxury, for money to rebuild 
the church of St. Damian, as he felt 
the injunction to do so was still upon 
him. 

His enthusiasm told upon men’s 
minds, and money flowed in rapidly, 
so that he not only rebuilt that church 
but another also, St. Mary of Porzion- 
cula, which he then frequented, and 
to which he was ever afterwards 
deeply attached. One day when 
attending mass in this church, and 
the gospel was read, the words “Take 
nothing for your journey, neither 
staves nor scrip, neither bread nor 
money, neither Rive two coatsa piece, 
sank deep into his soul. He went 
out of the church, took off his shoes, 
laid aside his staff, threw away his 
wallet, contented himself with a small 
tunic and a rope for a girdle, struck 
out for the strict apostolic rule, and 
endeavoured to persuade others to 
follow his example. 

The first instance of the mighty 
contagion of that example occurred 
in the conversion of one Bernard de 
Quintavalle, a man of wealth and re- 
pute, who came to Francisco, and 
offered himself and his all to him. 
The Saint proposed that they should 
go to the Church of St. Nicholas and 
seek for guidance. They did so, and 
when the Mass was over, the priest 
opened the missal, after makiug the 
sign of the cross. The first response 
was, “If thou wilt be perfect go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the 
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oor;” the second, “Take nothing 
or your journey ;” and the third, 
“Tf any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me.” “Let us 
obey the Divine command,” said 
Francis. Bernard immediately did 
so to the letter, and adopted the 
same dress as his master. 

Thus was the foundation laid of 
that great order of Minor Brethren. 
It is possible that St. Francis, for we 
must call him now by his canonized 
name, had not dreamt of such a 
thing as founding an order, but con- 
verts increased; Peter of Catania 
and four others, Egidius Sabbatini, 
John de Capella, and Sylvester were 
then added, and they all retired to 
a hut in the plain of Rivo- Torto. 

When they numbered eight St. 
Francis gave them a solemn charge, 
and dismissed them by twos in dif- 
ferent directions to preach the Gos- 
pel of peace and forgiveness. They 
met after a short time, and as their 
numbers increased so rapidly, St. 
Francis drew up his first rule, which 
differed very little from that of the 
Benedictines, save that it enjoined 
at the outset a solemn injunction, 
ingeniously evaded afterwards, that 
they should have no property, but 
live in obedience and chastity. 
“ Regula et vita istorum patrum hie 
est scilicet vivere in obedientia et in 
vastitate et sine proprio.” Their 
clothing was to be of the poorest 
kind; for novices for one year, 
“‘ duas tunicas sine caputio et cingu- 
lum et braccas et caparonem usque ad 
cingulum ;” for those who were finally 
admitted, “unicam tunicam cum ca- 
putio et aliam sine caputio, in necesse, 
fuerit et cingulum et braceas.” No 
brother should be called “ prior,” 
but all should be termed Minor 
Brethren, “fratres minores,” and the 
one should wash the other’s feet. 

Humility was strictly enjoined. 
They were to live on charity; to 
beg their bread if necessary, and not 
to be ashamed, but rather to re- 
member that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was not ashamed, was poor and a 
stranger, and lived on charity, both 
he and his disciples. They were 
stringently cautioned against women, 
or, as St. Francis ungallantly puts 


* Bonaventura says, “ Educebat plagarum putredinem et saniem abstergebat.” 
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it, “A malo visu et frequentia 
mulierum.” Wherever they went 
they were to remember that, and 
no one of them was to counsel 
women in secret. They were to 
travel on foot; not to have any 
beast, save from extreme infirmity, 
or the most urgent necessity.* 

Having drawn up this rule, St. 
Francis, with two or three of his 
followers, went to Rome to procure 
the Pope’s sanction to the order. 
They met the Pope on a terrace of 
the Lateran Palace, and threw them- 
selves at his feet. He, annoyed at 
the interruption, turned away in- 
dignantly from these men with bare 
unwashed feet and coarse attire, and 
bid them begone. They retired to 
pray, whilst Innocent III., in the 
night had a vision, which induced 
him to send the next morning for 
those strange men whom he had re- 
pulsed. He received them graciously, 
approved of their rule, and they de- 
yarted in joy to Assisi. His march 
back was a triumph. The people 
came out to meet him from the vil- 
lages, and many deserted their homes 
to join him on the spot. The next 
step taken by St. Francis was to make 
a modification in his rule: he found 
many people were converted to his 
views, but from the ties of children 
and business occupations could not 
possibly follow him. 

To meet such wants, he instituted 
what was called an Order of Peni- 
tents, by which those who joined 
were compelled to pray, to fast, and 
to live according to certain rules, and 
wore beneath their ordinary garb 
the penitential girdle. This Order 
included both sexes, and people of all 
classes. One member of it was, how- 
ever, destined to greater things, the 
young and beautiful Clara, a daughter 
of the house of Ortolana. She had, 
from childhood, been brought up 
most religiously by her mother, aud 
the weird eloquence of St. Francis 
finished the task. 

An interview was arranged, and 
the Saint suggested an elopement, 
which was successfully effected, and 
Clara was abducted by St. Francis to 
the Church of Porzioncula. Many 
other young ladies soon followed, and 
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it was then necessary to institute new 
rules for these fair converts. The 
Church of St. Damian, which St. 
Francis had rebuilt, was turned into 
a convent, with Clara (who was after- 
wards canonized as St. Clara) as its 
Abbess. A letter is extant in the 
works of the Saint, which runs as 
follows: “Francis, to his very dear 
Sister Clara, and the Convent of the 
Sisters of St. Damian, health in 
Christ. Because by the inspiration 
of our Lord ye have made yourselves 
daughters and handmaidens of the 
Highest, of the most high King and 
Heavenly Father, and have betrothed 
yourselves to the Holy Spirit to live 
according to the teaching of the 
Gospel ; it is my will, and I promise 
that I and my brethren will have 
always for you the same diligent care 
and special solicitude as for ourselves. 
Farewell in the Lord.” 

In the year 1216, the first General 
Council of the new order was held in 
the Porzioncula, when ‘Tuscany, Lom- 
bardy, Provence, Spain, and Germany, 
were assigned to the principal fol- 
lowers of St. Francis as mission 
grounds. The Saint himself took 
France as his own field of operations. 
At this point a meeting took place be- 
tween St. Francis and one who stands 
in the church almost on an equa- 
lity with him, Dominic, the founder 
of the order of Friars Preachers, the 
chief inquisitor in after times, whose 
order, though it is associated with 
much that is beautiful in art, yet is 
deeply stained with the blood of 
martyred Christians. After their 
meeting, St. Dominic was anxious 
for an amalgamation of the two 
orders, but St. Francis refused. In- 
trigues were then begun against the 
Franciscans, when they sought the 
protection of Cardinal Ugolino, who 
was delegated for that purpose by 
“— Honorius. 

Three years after the first, the 
second Council was held, and a grand 
sight it was—five thousand brethren 
encamped around the church. To 
this great body, infused with the spirit 
of one man, Ugolino was introduced, 
and made such a flattering speech, 
and gave such glowing predictions of 
their future power and glory, that St. 


* Quod nullo modo apud se nec apud alium, nec aliquo modo bestiam aliquam 
habeant. 
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Francis became alarmed, and quickly 
perceived that if the protector were 
allowed to have free play he would 


.soon ruin his charge. He therefore 


interfered, reiterated the severity of 
their rule which forbade all dreams of 
glory or power, told them they must 
always be the Minor Brethren, the 
oor of the world, and after redistri- 
suting them amongst several coun- 
tries, broke up the assembly never 
more to venture on another gathering 
into one spot of such inflammable 
materials. When they were all dis- 
persed, their great founder went upon 
a holy mission to the army then under 
the walls of Damietta. He advised 
the Christians not to engage with the 
Saracens, and predicted their defeat 
if they did, but the army were too 
eager for plunder and _ bloodshed. 
They engaged, and six thousand 
slaughtered Christians fulfilled the 


prop ecy. 

hen St. Francis resolved upon 
taking a step which made his name 
still more famous in history. Confid- 
ing his project to only one, who was 
to accompany him, Liluminatus* by 
name, St. Francis, although a reward 
was set upon the head of every Chris- 
tian, wandered up to the lines of the 
enemy, was seized, and taken before the 
Sultan. Strange to say, instead of or- 
dering him to be executed, the Sultan 
received him courteously, listened to 
his preaching patiently, and asked 
him to remain with him in his tent. 
St. Francis replied, “I will remain 
willingly with you, if you and your 
people will only become converted to 
Christ; but if you doubt, order a fire 
to be kindled, and I will enter into 
it with your priests, and see who is 
right.” The Suitan, who had per- 
ceived that one of the chief priests had 
vanished at these words, replied, “I 
do not think any of my priests would 
submit to the torture for the sake of 
their religion.” Then said St. Fran- 
cis, “If you will promise for yourself 
and your people to adopt the Chris- 
tian religion if I come out uninjured, 
I will enter it alone.” The Sultan, 


however, declined, and after vainly 
offering rich presents to St. Francis, 
sent him back in safety to the Chris- 
tian camp. 

After this memorable interview, 
St. Francis returned, preaching in all 
the countries as he passed through. 
One day after his return, as he was 

raying in the Church of St. Mary, 

orzioncula, a vision of our Saviour 
appeared, and promised that, to all 
who should thereafter confess their 
sins in that church, plenary remis- 
sion should be Se St. Francis 
immediately went to the Pope at 
Perugia, and procured the grantin 
of the indulgence, in consequence o 
which a ceremony is held to this day 
annually, in the Church of St. Mary 
of the Angels, when the peasantry 
assemble to confess their sins and re- 
ceive the promised indulgence. 

Then comes the last great tradition 
of his life—the receiving the stig- 
mata. It is recorded, and firmly at- 
tested by the great men who wrote his 
biography, that, on a certain morning, 
at the hour of the holy sacrifice, when 
St. Francis was praying on the side 
of Mount Avernia, Jesus Christ ap- 
peared to him under the form of a 
seraph crucified on the cross, and 
when the vision had disappeared, St. 
Francis was marked with the wounds 
of Christ in his hands, his feet, and 
his side.t 

Various grave discussions arose 
amongst the faithful about the truth 
of this legend. Only nineteen years 
after its presumed occurrence a Do- 
minican preacher had declared openly 
his disbelief of it, but then he was a 
Dominican. The Bishop of Olmutz, 
however, followed in the wake, when 
Pope Gregory IX. (Ugolino of old) 
wrote, reproaching them with their 
want of faith; and Alexander IV., 
who succeeded, declared he had seen 
with his own eyes the stigmata of St. 
Francis. 

Shortly after this incident, St. 
Francis sickened, and, exhausted by 
long fastings and vigils, wasted gra- 
dually, until, as Bonaventura says, 


* It is sometimes stated that St. Francis went alone, but the lives by St. Bonaven- 
tura, by the Tres Socii, and by St. Thomas of Celano, all mention this Illuminatus as his 


companion. 


+ The author of this paper has been solemnly assured by the “ Suisses,” in foreign 
cathedrals where there are images of St. Francis, that the Saint died the death of Christ, 
and upon his mentioning the canonized version of the story, has been looked upon as a 


heretic and blasphemer ! 
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he was only skin and bone—“ quasi 
sola cutis ossibus cohereret.” One 
day, during his illness, a companion 
said to him, “ Brother, pray to God 
that he may have mercy upon thee, 
and not lay his hand so severely upon 
thee.” St. Francis reproved him for 
such a speech, and though he was 
very weak, threw himself on the 
ground, and, kissing the earth, said, 
“TI thank thee, O Lord God, for all 
my pains ; and I pray thee, if it be 
thy will, multiply them a hundred- 
fold, because it will be most accept- 
able to me, for the fulfilrhent of thy 
will in me will be my supreme con- 
solation.” And his brethren noticed 
that as his bodily pains increased, his 
joy was greater. He predicted the 
day of his death, and begged to be 
carried to his beloved Porzioncula, 
that he might yield up his spirit at 
that spot where he had first received 
divine grace. It was done, and he in- 
sisted upon being laid naked upon the 
bare ground, when he turned to his 
companions and said, “I have done 
my part ; what yours is, may Christ 
teach you.” When his last hour was 
come he had all the brethren on the 
spot called to him, addressed them 
kindly on preserving their vows of 
verty, and upholding the faith of 
the Catholic Church ; he then laid 
his hands upon them, and pronounced 
his blessing upon all present and 
absent. ‘ Farewell,” said he, “all 
my sons be strong in the fear of God, 
and remain in that always, and since 
future temptation and tribulation are 
near, blessed are they who continue 
in the things they have begun. But 
I hasten to God, to whose grace I 
commend you all.” Then he called 
for a copy of the Gospels, and asked 
them to read him that of St. John, 
beginning at the words, “ Before the 
day of the passover,” &c., when he 
suddenly broke out into the psalm, 
“Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi, 
voce mea ad Dominum deprecatus 
sum,” continued to the words, “Me 
expectant justi donec retribuas 
mihi,” when, as they died away on 
his lips, the spirit of the great foun- 
der passed gently out of his poor 
emaciated body, and returned to its 
Maker. ’ 
Thus died St. Francis, in the odour 
of sanctity ; and perhaps we cannot 
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more appropriately conclude this 
brief outline of his life than by giving 
a translation of a sketch of his cha- 
racter and personal appearance, as 
written by one who knew him, 
Thomas of Celano, the author of the 
Dies Ire. It forms a graphic por- 
trait of the man, and may serve as a 
fair specimen of hagiography. In his 
life of the Saint, he thus writes : “O 
how beautiful, how splendid, how 
glorious did he appear in the inno- 
cence of his life, in the simplicity of 
his words, in the purity of his heart, 
in his love of God, in brotherly 
charity, in fragrant obedience, in an- 
gelic aspect! Gentle in manners, 
placid in nature, affable in conversa- 
tion, faithful in undertakings, of ad- 
mirable foresight in counsel, able in 
business, gracious to all, serene in 
mind, gentle in temper, sober in 
spirit, stable in contemplation, perse- 
vering in grace, and in all things the 
same; swift to indulge, to anger 
slow, free in intellect, in memory 
bright, subtle in dissertation, cireum- 
spect in choice, simple in all things ; 
rigid towards himself, pious towards 
others, discreet to everybody ; a most 
eloquent man, of cheerful aspect, and 
benevolent countenance, free from 
idleness, void of insolence. He was 
of the middle stature, rather inclined 
to shortness ; his head was of the me- 
dium size, and round, with an oblong 
and extended face, a small smooth 
forehead, black and simple eyes, dark 
brown hair and straight eyebrows ; 
his nose was thin, well proportioned, 
and straight ; his ears erect and 
small, and his temples were smooth ; 
his tongue was placable, though fiery 
and sharp ; his voice was vehement, 
though sweet, clear, and sonorous ; 
his teeth well set, regular and white ; 
his lips of moderate size ; his beard 
was black, and not very thick; his 
neck thin; his shoulders straight, with 
small arms, thin hands, long fingers 
and nails; he had thin legs, small 
feet, a delicate skin, and very little 
flesh. He wore a rough vest, took 
very little sleep, and, though he was 
most humble, he showed every cour- 
tesy to all men, conforming himself 
to the manners of every one. As he 
was holy amongst the holy, so 
amongst sinners he was as one of 
them.”* 


* Thomas de Celano in Vita Sti. Francisci, Acta Sanct, 
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Before we advance further, we 
must say a few words upon a subject 
well known to all who have investi- 

ted the originals of ecclesiastical 

istory—the miracles attributed to 
the Saints. Their biographies are 
spangled with miracles—that of St. 

rancis especially. The Acta Sanc- 
torum is a compilation of some fifty 
or sixty folio volumes, containing 
sometimes five or six different lives of 
each Saint, written by men in differ- 
ent ages and countries, ranging from 
the eighth to the fourteenth century, 

All these writers unite in one thing, 
the ascription of miraculous powers to 
the Saints. The question then arises, 
can this be wholly and entirely false ? 
can it be utterly without one grain of 
truth in it }—a tissue of falsehoods— 
wilful, wanton falsehoods consistently 
written by men at vastly different 
times, and in remotely distant coun- 
tries? We must premise at once that 
we are not for a moment going to 
defend the absolute truth of the won- 
ders attributed to the Saints. We do 


not believe for an instant that their 
bodies were sometimes lifted from the 
earth, and carried up into the sky, like 


St. Francis ; or that they walked dry- 
footed over the sea, as did St. Birim, 
when he left the corporalia behind 
him at Boulogne; nor that commands 
and directions were given them direct 
from Heaven, through the medium of 
crosses, images, or pictures ; but we 
cannot help reflecting as to whether 
it is possible for such a systematic 
body of history to be handed down to 
sosterity in one continuity of false- 
hood for some eight or nine centuries ; 
or whether we may come to the con- 
clusion that it is a superstructure of 
exaggeration built up upon some basis 
of truth. It may help us, perhaps, at 
the outset, to notice what were the 
characters of the writers of these 
lives ; were they men likely to be 
deluded by fanaticism, or likely to 
lend themselves to the perpetration 
and perpetuation of wanton false- 
hoods ? 

If we turn over the volumes of the 
Acta Sanctorum, we shall find, on the 
contrary, some of the brightest names 
in the annals of literature, piety, and 
philanthropy ; some of the deepest 
scholars, the most acute reasoner 
the most elaborate thinkers recorde 
in the annals of Fame ; of men whose 
works have been and still are the 
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guiding lights of theological and 
philosophical investigation. There 
are Bridferth, Eadmer, Lanfrane, 
Anselm, William of Malmesbury, 
Thomas & Kempis, Bonaventura, an 
many others, all distinguished for 
intellect and piety. Some of them 
too, were honoured by a person 
acquaintance with the subjects of 
their memoirs, as in the case of 
Bridferth, the contemporary of Dun- 
stan, of Eadmer of Anselm, of Tho- 
mas of Celano and St. Francis. Can 
it be that these scholars, trained to 
philosophical investigation — these 
pepees thinkers—these holy arch- 

ishops and bishops, should connive 
together to delude posterity with a 
tissue of lies—of wanton lies, which 
might have been easily contradicted 
by contemporary writers, man 
whom were bitter enemies both of 
the writers and their religion; yet 
we find no such contradiction. 

We have plenty of contemporary 
history handed down tolerably per- 
fect as regards incidents, dates, accu- 
rate reports of great councils, deserip- 
tions of battles and’ sieges, lives of 
statesmen, warriors, and scholars, with 
views of both sides, debated, refuted, 
or confirmed. And are we to believe 
that in this matter of the lives of the 
Saints only have all contemporary 
writers, friends and foes, scholars, 
holy men, great benefactors of their 
age, conspired successfully together 
to hand down an enormous fabric of 
falsehood, and at the same time secure 
the silence of allcontemporary history. 
This is the great difficulty. 

A distinguished English writer, the 
elder D'Israeli, has endeavoured to 
account for these strange tales in 
the lives of the Saints by suggestin 
they were written as exercises oa 
religious theses, when each student 
filled up his outline with all the won- 
ders he could invent to invest his 
subject with greater glory. That is 
a theory accepted by many who are 
already prejudiced towards its accep- 
tation ; but it isa frivolous theory, to 
which we object the improbability of 
these great men whose names are al- 
ready mentioned, being set down,some 
of them in the maturity of their lives, 
to write religious exercises of that 
nature. Is it not rather possible that 
there may be something in all this 
history which we can neither under- 
stand nor explain ? 4 

30 
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Let us examine for a moment into 
what we may venture to call the na- 
tural history of miracles. We find 
the Bible itself is an immense reper- 
toire of miracles from Moses down to 
the Apostles, and it contains no dis- 
tinct announcement of a withdrawal 
of that power from the Church. It 
was confirmed by Christ, who en- 
dowed his Apostles with the same 
power, and who said one ortwo things 
in his addresses to them which, we 
think, will throw some light upon this 
vexed question. 

It is quite certain that there have 
never been any miracles wrought 
in the world by any who did not 
receive the power from God. We 
are not prepared to estimate what de- 
gree of change was produced in the 
relations between man and God by 
the Fall ; we are certain of this, that 
a gap was placed between the two, so 
wide that Christ was sent to bridge 
it over ; that an apostasy ensued, and 
a disunion so complete that his death 
alone was able to provide the means 
of reunion and reconciliation. Then 


it follows that faith was the only pos- 
sible mode to man of recovery of what 


was lost by man; faith before the 
promise and faith after its fulfilment, 
and in the proportion of the strength 
of that faith, and the consequent 
change of life in the heart and nature 
of him who possessed it was the re- 
union with God promised. But how 
does this bear on miracles? In this 
way. Turn to the Bible, and it will 
be seen that of every man who is re- 
corded to have performed miracles, it 
is also recorded that he had this im- 
movable faith, and that his life was or- 
dered accordingly. Faith, prayer, and 
fasting have ever been the elements of 
the life necessary to miracles, and we 
are not prepared, nor are we able to 
estimate what would be the result of 
such a course of severe discipline as 
some of the saints went through 
towards a recovery of that lost union 
with God. It is a singular fact, that 
in the life of Christ, we find it 
was only after his fasting and prayer 
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in the wilderness, that he began to 
perform miracles, as though during 
that severe trial of temptation, fasting, 
and prayer, the perfect union between 
himself and his Father had been 
sealed by the final gift of miraculous 
power. And thus was it, that when 
in after times his disciples were unable 
to cast out the devils, and appealed 
to him for the reason of their ina- 
bility, he replied: “This sort goeth 
not out but by fasting and prayer ;” 
and we are told elsewhere that the 
disciples of Jesus did not fast. So 
that we find in the Bible, there is a 
close connexion between the active 
development of the spiritual, and the 
subjugation of the corporeal life, and 
the working of miracles. 

All the prophets led that life, they 
were given to prayer, fasting, and 
solitude. It was the peculiar life of 
Jesus ; he retired to the mountains, 
the deserts, and bye places for prayer, 
and he attributed the miraculous 
power to the results of this life.* Is it 
then possible for a man by strong 
faith, accompanied by fasting and 
prayer, in these later days to regain 
that close, mysterious communion 
with his Maker which should give him 
a supernatural power? We reply 
that we have not the means of an- 
swering the question, for the simple 
reason that we never have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it tried. Without 
wishing to insinuate anything invi- 
dious, have we any record in ecclesias- 
tical or other history, of bishops, 
priests, or men of any class during 
the last 400 years spending whole 
nights in prayer, or consecutive days 
in fasting, such as we read, upon in- 
disputable authority, was the practice 
in the olden times of the prophets, 
and the later times of men who de- 
voted their lives to the imitation of 
Christ ?¢ There are plenty of hints 
scattered throughout the Bible and 
Testament that there is a mysterious 
connexion yet to be recovered be- 
tween man and God, if men will only 
fulfil the required condition, and we 
repeat that it is not in our power to 


* In the life of St. Francis we are told that “solitaria loca querebat,” “ una die dum 
sic sequestratus oraret,” “cum die quadam egressus ad meditandum in agro,” “dum per 


sylvam iter faciens.” 


+ Our Protestant fasts are a “‘lucus a non lucendo,” consisting of fish of various de- 
scriptions, curiously prepared by the Protean art of cookery, with very substantial 


adjuncts, and accompanied by good wine. 


diet, 


No miracles were ever wrought upon that 
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estimate the results of such a life as 
we have mentioned—a life of spiritual 
discipline, of development of the soul, 
and subjugation of the body—because 
we have no examples around us ; but 
we ask, ifsuch life were pursued, what 
is there to prevent our believing that 
to some extent the words of our Di- 
vine Master, who led that life him- 
self, would yet be verified, and “ this 
sort” would still “go out through 
fasting and prayer.” Nay, further, 
we may addin illustration that the 
phenomena which are recorded as at- 
tending the careers of such men as 
Whitfield, Wesley, and Irving have 
never yet been explained away by any 
scientific theory or law; so that, in 
conclusion, as we find in the Bible an 
emphatic and reiterated record of mi- 
raculous power accorded to persons of 
a certain habit of life and thought, 
as our Lord, when on earth, attributed 
that power to the pursuing of that 
peculiar life—as in every instance 
where miracles are attributed to men, 
they are proved to have led such 
lives—it cannot be thought too much 
to suggest that, making great deduc- 
tions and allowances for exaggeration, 
there may be some basis of truth un- 
derlying that fabric of historical and 
traditional record of the lives of the 
Saints. 

+ Many of those incidents described 
so mysteriously are capable of expla- 


nation. It is often recorded of these 
men that they saw visions and heard 
voices. For instance, it is said of St. 
Francis that on one occasion, when 
he was long praying in a solitary 
place, the Lord appeared to him as if 
on the cross, and so visible was this 
pavopnevoy to him thatever afterwards, 
when any thought of Christ’s suffer- 
ings came into his mind, he could not 
help bursting into tears ; also, that 
one night the Lord appeared to him, 
and said, “ Francisce, quis potest 
meliusfacere tibi dominusautservus ?” 
And again, on another occasion— 
“Francisece, vade et repara domum 
meam.” Within the range of ourown 
experience, who is there amongst us 
who has not had similar visions in 
the slumbers of the night, or heard 
similar voices in the day? Have we 
not had sweet converse with dear 
departed friends, and heard voices 
that have long been silent? What 
bereaved mother has not often heard 
the cry of her lost infant, or solitary 
widow seen the form of a lost hus- 
band in the phantasms of the night ? 
If such things happen to ordinary 
men, we submit that we are unable 
to estimate the result of the mode of 
life and the severity of spiritual 
training which those men underwent, 
because it is foreign to our habits, 
and not within the range of our ex- 
perience. 


SONNET—SPRING. 


Now slowly rounding on its axle old 

The brown world turns its face unto the spring, 
A balmy freshness fills the dewy mould 

Of furrowed fields ; white clouds with folded wing 
Rest on the sea. Along the quiet beech 

Through branches dropped with buds of freshest green 
The streamlet trickles down the rocky reech 

On whose blue calm the floating gull is seen ; 
Tnland the rook calls clamorous for rain ; 
The peasant, plough in hand, plods whistling on 
Behind his puffing horses, till the sun 
Casting blue mountain shadows, nears the main. 

Then from the dusky twilight upland soon 

The nightingale salutes the cloudy moon. 
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Tue events of “that night,” and the 
strange shapeless rumours that suc- 
ceeded, had been too much for the 
young girl ; worse than all had been 
a letter written by Severne to her 
mother. Cold, cutting, and bitter, 
written under the influence of neglect 
and contempt, that was now disco- 
vered to be powerless. Written in 
the intoxication of one who was lifted 
from the depths of misery to triumph 
and victory. It ran— 

“T am going away to Italy in an 
hour. Thank God not in the position 
you saw me in last. I cannot tell 

ou what you and your daughter 

ave made me suffer these few weeks 
back. Worse than this persecution 
I have endured, was the spectacle of 
your undisguised change with my 
fortunes. Thank God for it though ; 
for it has saved me from a life of 
— misery. I saw you last night. 

was standing near your door as you 
set off to go to your party—you in 
your splendid dresses—going perhaps 
to seek some one more suitable than 
the man of broken fortunes that you 
little thought was looking at you. 
But there was more in store for me— 
a bitterness, a cold, cruel, heartless 
stroke, that I never dreamed you 
could bring yourself to. They told 
you of the degradation that had come 
on me, and you and your daughter 
smniled. 


Severne had now returned, to the 
great joy of the Beau monde. That 
night, about seven, she went up to 
her room to dress. She was carrying 
out Sir Duncan Dennison’s kind 


prescription : she came down charm- 
ing. rd John would have told 
her in comic raptures — peculiarly 
his own privilege—that she was 
“ charmante! — ravisante! — ebloui- 
sante!” She did not deserve suclt 
high-flown epithets, but there was 
acertain piquancy about her. She 
had arranged everything very happily 
in reference to the leaguers in the 


house, who were bound to watch and 
harass her. 

Doctor Cameron was not coming 
until the morning ; and she had said 
calmly to her daughter, as we may 
call her, “I am going out to-night to 
the theatre with a party, for a little 
amusement.” 

“You are!” said Helen, colouring. 
(Poor child, she was not ready of 
speech—never knew what to say at 
the right moment; so this friendly 
flush came rushing in and helped 
materially.) 

“Yes, I am,” said the other. “I 
am going to be guilty of that heinous 
offence! I have not been at the 
theatre for years. I have been told 
to give myself a little amusement. 
It will, of course, travel to your fa- 
ther ; and he will be only excited, in 
defiance of the doctor’s orders. This 
is not my concern: a really affec 
ea daughter will know what to 

0. 

A carriage was at the’ door: a 
flash of white opera cloaks could be 
seen in the window. Mrs. Lepell 
was “called for.’ She went down 
and “floated” out, as it seemed to 
two pinched “shirt-making” girls 
who stood to watch. These are 
cheap glimpses for the squalid. To 
such the short glimpse of light and 
beauty (they cannot know these 
beings as their own mortal sisters !) 
must be a glimpse of Paradise. 

Severne—truly delicate, and even 
chivalrous—had “done the thing” 
correctly. Mrs, Fox Bouchier and 
her husband were the party. Miss 
Fox Bouchier also. Are there kindly 
generous ladies enough always ready 
to consult a wish of a youth like 
Severne? There was a “reserve” of 
a dozen—ay, and more—whom he 
could have called on for that duty. 
“Take a friend of yours, Mr. Se- 
verne! Weshall be charmed. Mr. 
Fox can go in a cab. What time 
shall we call?’ More marvellous 
still, these ladies had seen the charm- 
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ing French actor; but friendship 
can make many such sacrifices, 
There are youths who have the art 
of casting this spell. The friendly 
accolade they gave her was wonder- 
ful. They knew her little story. 
There was no restraint as they drove 
to the playhouse. Severne, with 
“delightful tact,” smoothed every- 
thing away. He was pleased, too, 
at the way his protégée had behaved. 

Lord John Steaks liked the 
theatre, and would like it to his 
grave, as long as his bleared eyes 
could see—as long as there was a 
powerful glass that could help old 
and misty eyes (that he might be 
deaf he did not so much care)—had 
found his way there. He knew the 
French actor, and swore often that 
“he was worth the whole tribe of 
beasts and boors then on the English 
boards ;” and the French actor was 

lad to meet one who knew the inner 

rench gay life so well. Lord John 
was free of the stage, too, which he 
‘liked very well. “Ah, mon enfant!” 
he said very often, “there you break 
down. What are you, after all, with- 
out decent women to support you ? 
What are these creatures !—take the 
best of ’em, they walk and talk like 
cooks. Dv you remember the girl 
you played with in the ‘ Petite Uo- 
quine?? What a spice she had !— 
what life !—what grace—what devil- 
ish grace!—She had the diable au 
corps, that child; and yet as ignorant 
asa monkey! But then where’s the 
English? Even with your broken 
English, my dear friend, she’d turn 
all our heads here ; and, what you'd 
care more for, bring the francs in.” 
For even with his dear friends our 
amiable lord could not but have his 
jest and compliment. 

On this night he was in “waiting,” 
as he said himself — attending the 
stout widow. He had what he 
called “taken a box,” that is to say, 
worried the French actor for one; 
though at this season, and with a 
successful “run,” such favours were 
a present of so much money. “D—n 
‘em! said Lord John to himself. 


“Deuced glad they ought to be to 


have decent people here at all.” He 
made a great flourish of this present 
to his widow ; who, wealthy as she 
was, was | pleased at a sav- 
ing of the kind. They went in state, 
having given the slip “to the rela- 
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tions,” who were not at all desirous 
of the alliance—a brother and sister 
especially. Lord John chuckled over 
all this ; but as soon as they were es- 
tablished in their box, and he had be- 
gun to range the house with his strong 
glasses, he detected the party in No. 
10. His eyes, as we have said, were 
not very strong. The glare of gas- 
light during many years and many 
orgies had affected them, and in 
some haste he began to clean the 
glasses carefully. He looked again. 
It was quite true; and the widow 
heard him muttering—grommélant— 
noisily, behind— 

“More of her tricks —d—n ! 
What is she at? Z can see. On the 
sly, I suppose ; and that soft donkey 
too!” The widow looked round; 
and, accustomed to these private 
bursts of discontent, spoke to him 
without guessing the reason. He 
hardly answered her. At the second 
act he had gone round to see Legai. 
“ These fellows expect it, you know.” 
He stood moodily at the back, growl- 
ing and sneering half-audibly, and 
all but quarrelsome to the man whose 
domain he had invaded. Severne, 
much annoyed, and hoping he would 
retire every moment, bore it with an 
enforced good-humour. When Mrs. 
Lepell grew naturally enthusiastic, 
as the dramatic interest deepened, 
his lordship openly scoffed, though 
addressing no one. “ How like na- 
ture and artlessness; charming, 
charming! See how we turn the 
water-butts on! Keep the water- 
works going, my lads.” Only for an 
imploring look from his companion, 
Severne would have risen and cer- 
tainly put a stop to her interrupter. 
The play had begun. It was a full 
house, for the French actor was in 
fashion ; not that he needed such 
patronage. In his own land he was 
the most elegant and fascinating of 
stage lovers—the most irresistible 
“Young First.” Who had not seen 
at one of the great theatres the 
touching play of “ Valentine,” in 
which Legai—that was his name— 
had brought tears and sobs from a 
hundred eyes ? 

This was a great play, which had 
had a great “run” in hig own coun- 
try as La Carriére dun Voleur. 
Meanwhile, “The Robber’s Course” 
was having a successful run, and in 
box No. 10 was sitting an absorbed 
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party, following it with intense in- 
terest. 

The robber was at one time rich, at 
another time poor; and he had a 
charming daughter, who had been 
taken from him when she was a child, 
by some “ good ladies,” and brought 
up away from such unprofitable, 
though paternal society. Later on, 
when she was grown up, he was 
about to rob a chateau, with his 
companions. It was the third act. 
The night had come; the darkness 
was abroad. It was one of the fa- 
mous “ set scenes” —a terrace on the 
side of the chateau, with steps down 
into the gardens, and a steep stair 
from the plain below. The drawing- 
room had glass doors, opened on the 
terrace ; that room was lit up, waiting 
for the Countess, who was away at a 
neighbouring ball. The flowers on 
her table could be seen; the piano, 
the green-house. It was on account 
of this absence that the night had 
been chosen—and such pretty music 
was now playing—as the dark figures 
were seen gathering below. 

Who cannot guess what is to come ? 
Mr. Fox Bouchier did, and began to 
say aloud—“ Of course, he is going to 
rob the place, and will find that it is 
his own daughter!” when Mrs. Lepell, 
whose glowing face was bent forward 
into the darkened theatre, looked 
round reproachfully. Severne, in- 
terested himself, was indignant. He 
was not ashamed to be absorbed in a 
stage-play, and boasted that he had 
not outlived such emotions. “ Let us 
hear, please,” he said, coldly. “ You 
see every one else is listening.” The 
“coarseness” of the husband was, as 
the wife said later, properly rebuked. 
Mr. Severne’s views on this point, or 
indeed on any other, were indeed cor- 
dially supported. But between him 
and Mrs. Lepell this agreement of 
enjoyment was a fresh bond. Now 
they followed breathlessly the trail- 
ing string of robbers ascending the 
steps cautiously. The contrast be- 
tween the tranquil and refined bou- 
doir and these unlawful marauders 
added to the effect. The slow music 





Mr. LepPecty had been sitting up in 
his room. He was in lower spirits 
and more excited than usual. 
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rose and fell. Suddenly there was a 
cracking of whips and the sound of 
wheels. They were all on the terrace, 
pausing to know what to do; but here 
was the Countess come home! 

The dark figures seemed in confu- 
sion; but what difference did that 
make. The Count, himself, was away. 
A maid—a few servants—these could 
make little difference. Then she 
could be seen through the windows, 
in her flowers and opera cloak. She 
sits down—she rises, opens the win- 
dow, and looks out. The others 
crouch close to the wall, in the sha- 
dow. Shesits down again, and begins 
to write. The truth is, she is waiting 
for somebody. There was an elegant 
Victor at the ball—a Count, but not 
her husband. There is a whispering 
going on outside—they are impatient. 
After all it is only a woman—she is 
alone. The arch-robber gruffly plans 
the attack, and will lead. The win- 
dow is opened softly; a cry—a cry 
from him as well as from her. In 
that moment he had recognised his” 
daughter. It was toolate. The others 
could not understand—he could not 
check them nor defend her. But she 
was out on the terrace in her opera 
cloak and flowers, screaming for aid. 
Now the alarm bell sounds, and there 
is a ery from below—there is confu- 
sion, in the midst of which there is 
a shot, and the unhappy Countess 
falls. 

Severne and Mrs. Lepell, both in 
front, drew back with a sigh of relief 
as the drop-scene came down. 

“ Charming piece!” said he; “and 
how naturally done--no vulgar rant 
or tearing to tatters—no striding or 
hurry.” 

“Oh,” said she, and there were 
traces of tears in her eyes—at least 
there was the redness or irritation of 
tears—“ it is too exciting.” 

At that moment the box-keeper 
opened the door, and stooped forward 
to whisper Severne. 

“Good gracious !” said the latter, 


0? 


“ what folly! 


“Why is not Cameron here to- 
night? he said, irritably. “I sup- 


pose he is beginning to desert me, 
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too. Why isn’t he here?’ Then he 
made his daughter read to him ; but 
he listened fretfully and impatiently. 
To the sick, and to those weary with 
sickness, the finest speculations seem 
poor, trifling, and childish. He soon 
got tired. His mind was wandering 
away. “Iam in great pain,” he said ; 
“my eyes seem starting out of my 
head.” 

“That is because you have not 
slept, dearest. But the doctor has 
sent us his remedy, and you must 
take it to-night, dearest.” 

“Ah! it will soon all end, dear,” 
he said, sadly ; “and only for you, I 
would say the sooner if possible. 
And yet all my own fault—all! I 
blame no one. Even she—she, I 
daresay, cannot help it. It was I 
forced it upon her in my own ridiculous 
fit of folly. Now I expect her to care 
for me. And yet—oh! my dearest 
child, forgive this weakness and folly 
—I did like her, and do like her still, 
I do. Call it what folly you like. 
But I know she despises me, and 
laughs at me—laughs with others at 
me.” 

Alarmed, she tried to soothe him 
in this new fit, which had never been 
on him before. ‘“ She could make me 
well—she knows she could !” he went 
on; “but she prefers to drive me to 
madness. That is her spirit. She 
has combined with that man—that 
Severne. He has been my ruin from 
the beginning. It was near his house 
that all this misery began. She likes 
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him. Ifeel she does. I daresay they 
are making their plots together after 
I am gone out of the way.” He 
stopped a inoment for breath. “O! 
what ingratitude—if she was only 
kind and affectionate it would soothe 
these sufferings. Fool that I am, I 
could forgive. Dear child! do you 
feel a contempt for your father—your 
foolish, weak, miserable father—as I 
tell you this? But I can guess what 
her planis. Why does she stay away 
from me ?—why does she throw it all 
on yout Down, I suppose, at this 
moment writing her letters—writing 
her letters—writing her letters—eh?” 

The young girl cast down her 
eyes. This new fit distressed her. 
She knew not how to deal with it. 
In a moment he had grown restless 
and bade her leave. She went to her 
room. In a few minutes more a 
strange idea seized him, and he rose 
up and feebly tottered down to the 
drawing-room. It was deserted— 
there was no light there. The fire 
even had gone out. He went up 
again and rang for Patty. Where was 
her mistress + Patty, good and well 
meaning, had no feeling for mere sen- 
timent, and told the truth, that her 
mistress had gone out, dressed, to the 
theatre. He said nothing, and she 
went down. But his eyes were long 
fixed in one wild stare on one spot 
in the room. Then he rose and 
tottered over to his press, where 
were his dress-clothes, now long dis- 
used. 


CHAPTER V. 


A SCENE. 


Down in the balcony of the theatre, 
people—even at the most exciting 
crisis of the piece—were turning round 
to look at the gray-haired, wild-eyed, 
and almost ghastly gentleman who 
had just come in, as it were out of his 
bed. He had hardly strength to 
keep himself upright, and he was not 
watching the play nor the acting ; 
but his Rael eyes were fixed on a 
particular box. An elderly gentle- 
man, after a consultation with his 
daughter, had even said to him diffi- 
dently, “I think, sir, you had better 

0 home; you are not well, I can see.” 

ut he made no answer beyond a 
slow turning of his eyes on the sug- 


gester, and he turned them back 
again speedily. They heard him 
even talking passionately to himself, 
and saw him clutching the box-rail. 
When the scene on the terrace was 
going on they forgot him, when it 
was down they found that he had 
gone. 

Poor, hunted, harried soul! Was it 
wonderful that he fell into such ex- 
travagance ? Who shall say that the 
scene that was now to follow was not 
of oe most painful and distressing 
sor 


When the box-door was opened, 
Severne and Mrs. Lepell, and the lad 
and gentleman and daughter, all 
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looked back, and saw this gaunt, worn, 
and white face, looking down on 
them like that of some corpse out of 
a grave. 
rd John described the whole 
thing at his club—coram publico—to 
many audiences. “It beat the ‘Am- 
bigu,’ my friend. If a knowing 
French fellow had been there, he’d 
have booked it hot and hot for the 
Fifth Act. It beat anything I ever 
saw. The wife down in front, with 
the servente, and the husband, look- 
ing, I vow to heaven, as cracked as 
any dozen hatters you'd collect, and 
shaking in a fever, out of the bed- 
clothes, you know, standing and 
clutching at the door! I knew what 
was coming, you know. I never, 
never saw such a situation. ‘Go,’ I 
said to him. ‘For God’s sake get 
home, do.’ But he never heard. I 
thought his eyes would have just 
burst out of his head. Says he, ‘I 
have discovered it. It was a nice 
plot, but it was revealed.’ He didn’t 
say who the deuce did so!” 
It was indeed a miserable scene. 
People in the next box heard, through 


the partition, and looked on to see 
the ravings of the unhappy man. 
“Come away,” he said, “or I'll 


have you dragged away. I am not 
the poor sick fool you take me for. 
I have discovered your conspiracy 
at last. I am too long dying, am I? 
Not yet, not yet—for while I live I 
can watch—even if 1 die in the 
matter !” 

“Shocking, shocking!” Mr. Bou- 
chier called it. 

Severne hastily rose, and went to 
him, trying to soothe. “ For Heaven’s 
sake, take care. Do not, I implore 
of you. Think of all these people 
here—this ee. See, every 
one is looking! You do not want to 
disgrace your’—— 

*T do—I do!” said he, in the same 
wild way. “Why did she disgrace 
me? And you—what are you? 
How dare you presume? Oh! what 
is this?’ He put his hands to his 
head. 

They never saw the last act of the 
“Voleur,” admitted to be Legai's 
masterpiece. : 

A few box-keepers and loungers 
saw the wild, mad-looking gentle- 
man, helped downstairs. The people 
in the next box wondered, and told 
over their afternoon tea the strange 
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little play that had been going on in 
the next box. “ We couldn’t make it 
out, exactly, dear,” said Julia ; “ but 
it seemed dreadful. Some lady, whose 
husband was sick, had gone out with- 
out his leave, and he pursued them 
to the box, though he was dying at 
thetime. We heard them quite plain. 
The young man was very nice-look- 
ing. Awful, isn’t it? Have some 
more bread and butter, dear.” 

Awful, indeed. The unhappy Mr. 
Lepell was got home, the family being 
“bundled away” rather unceremo- 
niously, causing Severne to be pro- 
nounced a “low, ill-bred fellow.” 

“Get home, out of the way—don’t 
stop chattering here,” was his fare- 
well speech. He was highly ex- 
cited. “This is outrageous!” he said 
to the poor wife ; “ dreadful for you ! 
No sickness can excuse it—I can make 
no allowance for it. A more cruel 
outrage was never perpetrated. Don’t 
mind it,” he wenton, “I don’t, assure 
you. It has only proved to me yet 
more your sweetness of temper, and 
almost miraculous patience. He must 
be radically bad. That mean, skulk- 
ing doctor has put him up to it, I 
know.” 

In a moment the person alluded to 
came downstairs. “I can do nothing 
in this case. Heisbeyond my strength. 
I am sending for Sir Duncan Denni- 
son. <A nice night’s work it was. 
Those who took part in it may well 
be proud.” 

“Indeed they may,” repeated Se- 
verne, striding up to him. “TI tell 
you, to your face, this is your doing. 
It is a noble action.” 

Doctor Cameron (quite calmly) : 
“ What action of mine do you praise 
80 ironically ?” 

Severne (still more excited): “ Your 
religion has taught you surprising 
command of features. You did not 
let that unfortunate man above, who 
is not accountable, know of this ex- 
pedition? All to gratify your own 
rage and petty malice.” 

Doctor Cameron (turning to Mrs. 
Lepell): “Is this your view also? Do 
you believe that I have done this?’ 

Mrs. Lepell (not in the least embar- 
rassed, but after a moment's hesita- 
tion speaking out boldly): “ Since 
you appeal to me, I must say I do 
not. I know enough of my unfortu- 
nate husband to be sure that this is 
another outburst of his malady.” 
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Doctor Cameron ; “Thank you for 
that testimony. Here is the servant. 
You compel me to this degrading 
appeal. hat time was it when = 
opened the door for me to-night ? 

ad he gone out ?” 

Patty: “It was about ten o’clock, 
and I had just come running down 
from master's room, in a mortal fright, 
to find he wasn’t there.” 

Doctor Cameron (not at all exult- 
ing): “ You see you have done me 
aninjustice. Ah, there is Sir Duncan.” 

Severne was a little taken back, 
and remained silent. Sir Duncan 
came posting upstairs three steps at 
atime. He was taken up to the sick 
man. They all followed. 

“Ah! the old story,” he said. “I 
warned you against all this. I don’t 
know what we can do for him. A 
little more of this, and the man is 
mad.” Mr. Lepell’s case was indeed 
piteous. His eyes were fixed. He 
was breathing hard, and with difti- 
culty ; and he seemed unconscious of 
all about him. ‘“ We must clear the 
room. It is too close having all these 
pepe. Just leave me with him. 

ou may stay, my dear.” This was 
said to Helen, who had been standing 
there in a miserable stupor, almost as 
overwhelmed as her father. He was 
soon brought round. “ No sleep last 
night?’ said the doctor. “ Well, he 
shall sleep to-night. I have brought 
my Italian doctor’s remedy—a won- 
derful thing. There are sixdraughts ; 
and now I think the best thing is to 
make you the guardian. Keep them 
fast locked up in your little desk. 
Give him one, but only one,—he will 
be wanting more, and one perhaps 
every night. * But take care; they 
are not to be played tricks with. Two 
of these would be murder. So now, 
can I rely upon you? And see, you 
needn’t say anything about them— 
that will be the best and safest way.” 
She took the six little bottles a little 
timorously. “All right ;” he said, 
“we will give him one now, and you 
shall see.” He held up the head of 
the sick man and poured it down his 
throat. “In half an hour he will 
awake, and then fall into such a 


It fell out precisely as he said. 
After he had gone, Severne came up 
to Doctor Cameron and said : “I owe 
you some apology,” he said, “for I 
did you a wrong. I am sorry for it. 
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I was hasty; but the flurry of all 
this business has upset me.” 

Doctor Cameron : “I did not want 
this—I did not expect or require it, 
Iassure you. If you will have more 
allowance another time, I shall feel 
that the handsomest amende you can 
make.” With a bow he went away. 

Severne said to Mrs. Lepell, when 
they were alone, “I believe he is not 
so bad after all—perhaps we have 
been hasty.” 

** And how generous of you!” said 
she, with enthusiasm ; “ another’s 

ride would have been in the way. 
t was indeed noble.” 

“Not at all,” he said; “and besides, 
I didn’t know. I feel an instinct 
about the man. This was a blunder, 
Iadmit. But still, no matter. What 
a night it has been altogether! And 
the worst is, I see nothing shining for 
the future. I am thinking of you.” 

“Never mind that. You must not 
think of me at all. My lot is to suffer 
—suffer to the end—all the days of 
my life. No release that I can see.” 

“But you shall not: that I am 
fixed upon. It is monstrous—getting 
too unreasonable altogether. I can 
see what this is causing. There is 
method in all this fury and madness. 
You are not to be the victim—no code 
of duties can intend you to be such. 
Really,” added he, working himself 
into an eloquent fury, “such an ex- 
posé, such a brutal attack on an un- 
offending woman, there is something 
malignant init! And now, my dear 
Mrs. Lepell, you must leave the mat- 
ter to your friends, who will take 
care that you are not trampled on. 
You need have no fears about his 
health. A man that could do what 
he has done to-night, can’t be very 
ill. I am afraid a morbid malig- 
nancy is more the malady that he 
suffers from.” 

“ No, no!” protested she. 

“Yes, yes, though. I know the 
world, and men and women. This 
will be happening over and over again 
until you are worried into your grave 
—if you only give into these humours. 
So now I have determined you shall 
just go on and take your amusement 
as the doctor ordered you. You shall 
dine with us on the day after to-mor- 
row; and Dennison’s dinner ?—you 
shall go to that, too. I insist. d 
as a sort of amende I shall ask our dry 
friend.” 
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That potion of Sir Duncan’s had a 
wonderful effect. It threw the patient 
into a profound and heavy slumber. 
The wildness seemed to pass away 
from his eyes—had gone altogether. 

The Doctor remained on duty till 
long past midnight. He was going 
down stairs softly, when a gentle voice 
called to him from the drawing-room. 

“Come in here, Doctor Cameron, 
for a moment,” she said. She was still 
in her theatre dress, without her opera- 
cloak—flowers in her hair ; and what 
with the softened light, anda half-pen- 
sive, half-sad look, seemed to the grim 
doctor almost too beautiful to last 
for a moment. She went on: “I 
wanted to tell you—I was waiting up 
—how I admired the way you bore 
that charge—how noble it was! What 
calm patience !” 

“Tt is very good of you to say so,” 
he said, colouring. “ Praise from you 
is unusual.” 

“ And I wanted to tell you also, I 
did not believe that you had done 
what was said. No, indeed; with all 
our battles and hostility, I never, 
never, have thought you could do any- 
thing but what is loyal and open.” 

Again he coloured. “Why do you 
say this to me—what is the meaning 
of it ?” 

“What object have I in view, I 
suppose you mean ?” she said, a little 
sadly. “Nothing, I assure you. It 
is said now, and that is all.” 

“T don’t mean that, indeed,” he 
said, eagerly : “only it is so unusual. 
I don’t deserve your praise. Still it 
is good of you, and I thank yeu for it.” 

“ How stiff and cold you are,” she 
said, warmly. “Why do you not 
speak to me freely. I would give 
worlds to know your real opinion. I 
know what you thought of me to- 
night—the worst opinion—vain, heart- 
less, unfeeling, frivolous. And yet— 
only I know it is no use saying any- 
thing about myself that you will ac- 
cept—and yet I did it on principle. 
I did indeed—as I stand here !—to 
show that I am no slave, and have a 
little independence.” 

And she did stand there with her 
eyes looking up devoutly at the chan- 
delier, and seemed to the Doctor like 
a suffering saint. 

“Perhaps so,” he said, “most cer- 
tainly so. But,” he added shortly, 
“for whom was this show of inde- 
pendence ?” 
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She looked down and hesitated. 
“Why should I not tellyou? It was 
for you. There are a hundred things 
I do which I do not mean. For fool- 
ish love of acting I pretend to be 
brave—I am a miserable coward ; and 
pretend to be flippant, smart, and in- 
solent—but all this is to cover my 
weakness. You must make allowance, 
Doctor Cameron. Iam not the same 


now as I was even yesterday. These 
scenes are unnerving me. I am not 
guilty, indeed I mean well. But if 


you had seen what had taken place 
to-night—the disgrace, the cruel. dis- 
grace, the publicity !—you would have 
felt for me, indeed you would~ 
branded, degraded as I was before a 
crowd, and by my own husband. I 
could have wished to die at that mo- 
ment. What had I done? Gone to 
a theatre—what I had been ordered 
to do by my own doctor. Oh! Iam 
very unfortunate, very miserable, and 
without a friend to consult with or 
advise me.” 

He saw her weeping, and he re- 
mained silent fora moment. “ Have 
you not Mr. Severne—your friend and 
adviser—who likes you, and for whom 
it would appear you naturally have a 
great partiality 1” 

si a 


“Yes! You are ina pleasant con- 
federacy together, and consult and 
take measures against the grim, stiff 
doctor, who is the common enemy. 
Ah, you cannot deny that,” he went 
on, with a sort of manrnful reproach. 
“ And yet it has not’ begun with me. 
No, indeed. What have*I done more 
than my duty, to earn such enmity ?” 

“Because you disliked me, and so 
you know you do, and despise me. 

ou have the worst opinion. Z'hat 
is what has driven us to these conspir- 
acies, as you call them. Nothing I 
can do or say would make you think 
well of me. That I felt from the be- 
ginning.” 

“No, no,” he said, warmly ; “ it is 
a duty to dispel that delusion. Iad- 
mire your gifts and cleverness—your 
brilliancy--and always did.” 

“You! No!” 

“Yes, though you talk of confede- 


racies. I am cold and stiff and un- 
, ° . 
genial. I know I have nothing to 


recommend me. I have no powers of 
sneering and jesting as some men 
have. I do not envy them such. 
But still, had you wished it, we might 
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have been friends, and I might have 
been a stronger and more powerful 
friend than another. But no matter 
now.” 

“But it is matter now. Why not 
still bemy friend—-stand by me—guide 
me? I want it sadly. Surely you 
cannot think for a moment that be- 
tween two minds, his and yours, there 
can be achoice. He is very good and 
kind, and has done a great deal for 
me. I believe helikesme. I believe 
if I was free to-morrow’—— 

She hesitated. 

“ What?’ he said. “So indeed I 
might have guessed.” 

“ He would leave rank and station ; 
but that is not what I crave. I must 
have something that I could admire 
—look up to—lean on—something 
noble and grand. But I know what 
my duty is—thatis a vain thought that 
I would not even breathe to any one 
else, and that duty I am prepared to 
go through with down to my grave.” 

At this juncture the young watcher 
upstairs, delighted at the change in 
her father’s state, and having been 
convinced that if was a lasting one, 
came down eagerly. She wanted 
something that had been left in the 
drawing-room. The door was half- 
open, and she shrank back as she 
heard the voice. That voice had al- 
ways for her a repelling effect. She 
stopped, not indeed to listen, but to 
decide whether she should go in or 
turn back. She was turning back 
when she heard Doctor Cameron, in 
a low, trembling voice, say— 

“Do you mean all this, and do you 
wish me to be your friend? No, no! 
You are dangerous and insidious. 
You are bound to his interest.” 

“You will not trust me. Isee you 
will not aid me. You would sooner 
see me suffer, cruelly waste away in 
this bondage until I die. And yet, if 
I had the sympathy of a great intel- 
lect—— No, you dislike me, and are 
bound to punish me.” 

“No, no; a thousand times no. 
How am I to convince you ?” he went 
on, hurriedly. “Let me give you 
some proof. I am rough, I know, and 
cold, ut T mean” 

“ Are you serious?” shesaid. “ This 
is too blessed news! Then you esteem 
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me, and have some respect for me ? 
Then you will show it to me by some 
act, some little act of kindness. I 
may look forward,” she added, timor- 
ously, “at least tothis. Oh! Ishall 
“— very happily to-night for this.” 

e had sat looking at her a little 
fixedly. Suddenly he stood up, and 
burst out with— 

“Go back! Standaway! Let me 
out of this house !—wretched, weak, 
miserable being that I am!—that 
have struggled for so many years, and 
now find myself deserted! Heaven 
send me strength, and leave me not 
in this trial. Oh! stand away! Do 
not speak to me, I implore you! Let 
me go on in my old course !” 

Awe-struck, and not daring to 
breathe, the young girl listened with 
beating heart to this frantic burst. 
She had not strength to go away. 
She heard his heavy steps as he 
tramped to the door. It was dark on 
the stairs, so he tramped by her with- 
out seeing her. Then she heard Mrs. 
Lepell say aloud— 

“* Poor Doctor, I knew it was com- 
ing to this!” 

Helen fled to her room. In a mo- 

ment she had flung herself on her 
knees, with her face pressed against 
her bed, and was weeping. “Ah! 
who is to help usnow? Poor papa! 
poor papa! They are all joined 
against us now. They will destroy 
us. There is not one friend left—-not 
a single friend! What is to become 
of poor papa ?” 
Neither of these ladies got to 
sleep until morning broke. Mrs. 
Lepell was absolutely nervous from 
excitement. She was _ infinitely 
pleased—not so much with the mat- 
ter itself and its possible fruits— 
but with the evidence of her own 
powers. “Such a power as that !” she 
said to herself softly, as her head lay 
on her pillow; “why, there are no 
bounds to what it may effect. We 
may be Prime Ministers yet.” 

And, absorbed in that pleasing 
a she went off presently to 
sleep. Who was the “ Prime Minis- 
ter” of this dream? Scarcely the 
sick man sleeping an enforced sleep 
above—scarcely the foolish Doctor, 
not yet asleep. 








THis was the evening of the great 
Physician’s feast. He was a cheery, 
good-natured man, that enjoyed the 
world, though “well on,” as it is 
ealled. That old phrase of “ too old” 
for that and “‘ too old” for this, or of 
“in my young days I liked that,” are 
now happily worn out ; for the old 
now happily keep up stride by stride 
with the young—are not left up in 
the window while the gay procession 
goes by below. All honour to the 
jocund veteran who pays life the 
compliment of keeping up with it in 
good heart, good spirits, good lively 
ideas, and good clothes of the cut of 
the day, until the fatal knock is heard 
below. 

Sir Duncan’s cheerful little meals 
were liked. He had good company : 
not your official men of wit, or pro- 
fessional soul of “capital things ;” 
but your “ pleasant” people, who are 
cheerful without being boisterous, 
who have no cut-and-dried “stories ;” 
but can tell something that is “ amus- 
ing” or interesting. 

On this day came a husband and 
wife who were not only convention- 
ally supposed to “get on” well to- 
gether (there are many who would 
infinitely prefer being asked out 
separately, but the rigorous laws of 
the dinner party require their joint 
attendance), but who really liked 
each other, and did not ignore each 
other before company, as is pretty 
often the case. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams—tolerably young—and 
Mrs. Adams was handsome enough 
to be an ornament tothe table. Mrs. 
Selby was there also; Mr. Severne, 
and Doctor Cameron. That physi- 
cian’s colour came into his pale face 
as he saw the other, in great spirits 
and exultation, talking at the fire- 
place. But Severne was seen himself 
to go up to him, greeted him soberly, 
at said—‘“‘I am so glad you have 
come, Doctor Cameron. We shall 
have a very pleasant little party, and 
I should not have wished you to have 
missed it.” A curious light was in 
the Doctor’s eyes. He had a feeling 
of superiority—of pity almost—for 
the other. The words she had said 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DINNER AT SIR DUNCAN'S. 


came back on him like sweet music: have to go too.” 








that it was intellect and the strong 
mind that could control her. There 
—the door opened. She comes. 

He was proud of her—poor in- 
fatuated man—as she entered. She 
never certainly had appeared so bril- 
liant—so retiring, so modest, so ele- 
gant—even in earlier days. Her 
(lress was even rich, and in the best 
taste. Who would not be nervous 
coming by herself? ‘ Forward,” 
“odd,” some of Mrs. Adams’ precise 
friends would have said—not think- 
ing that Sir Duncan’s was an excep- 
tional place. He had long since got 
out of the jurisdiction. A young girl 
might go herself to that house. “Sir 
Duncan will chaperon you,” the 
mamma said. Wonderful eyes ; 
wonderful hair; wonderful colour 
on her cheeks. No one before had 
ever dreamed these elements could 
flash out so brilliantly ; but the 
events of these later days—the ex- 
citement, the uncertainty of what 
even that night might bring forth— 
could well account for this change. 
Sir Duncan welcomed her gallantly. 
He liked a lady, he said, that had 
“go” in her; and had told Mr. 
Adams her little story. “A poor 
broken husband at home, won’t last 
any time ; been ill this long time— 
not that I say she is quite a night 
nurse.” And he looked knowingly. 
She put her hand into Doctor Came- 
ron’s with an air of trust and confi- 
dence that the other seemed to under- 
stand. She half-whispered to him— 
“ Such a scene as I had to go through 
to get away.” Her eyes added, 
“ Heaven help poor me !” 

“Severne, my friend,” said Sir 
Duncan, “you are not as lively 
to-night as usual. A lucky fellow 
like you has no business to be out of 
spirits.” 

Severne walked over without an- 
swering, and sat down beside Mrs. 
Lepell. “We have had such news 
to-day. That poor lady—the widow 
you know—is very ill indeed, and has 
written over wishing to see his lord- 
ship. A little unreasonable, I think ; 
a man at his time of life is surely 
exempt from such requests, I shall 
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She started. 
“and when ?” 

“Oh, in two or three days, I sup- 
pose. I cannot bear the notion.” 

Really, a man of that time of life, 
and with his infirmities She 
was really disturbed. The grand 
eurrent that had been hurrying for- 
ward so triumphantly was checked. 
And then she asked, “ For how long ?” 

“Oh, who can tell!” he said, im- 
patiently; “it upsetseverything. A 
foolish woman’s whim! Who knows 
how long? Months, or a year, per- 
haps. I am, of course, bound to him. 
He expects this attendance, just as 
everything was getting smooth. I 
had plans for you.” 

“For me ?” she repeated in a low 
voice. 

“Yes, for you. I had laid them 
all out myself. I assure you, I amuse 
myself thinking of what I will do for 
you. I suppose you could not be 
persuaded what a deep interest I feel 
in you and your position. Something 
has always told me that our destinies 
are not to be separate.” 

“And I believe in that too,” she 
said, ardently. 

“You don’t believe in dinner ?”’ 
said Sir Duncan, cheerfully. “ Here 
is my arm being offered for some 
seconds. Come, let us lead the way.” 

It was an inspiring little feast at 
a good-sized round table ;_ flowers, 
lights, elegant china, good wines, and 
exquisite dishes. (Had not Lord 
Northfieet tried to steal away the 
Doctor’s cook 1—a shabby trick !) 
Sir Duncan himself did not disdain 
to give a friendly hint. When there 
was something of special merit on its 
travelsaround,whocan havesympathy 
with the narrow-hearted precisians, 
the dinner martinets, who think it 
bad taste or bad manners to know 
anything of what they set before us ? 
A larger-hearted policy has begun to 
obtain. These are ghouls. There 
are those of rank who have applied 
° the Fish twice. They do not know 
this. 

Doctor Cameron was next to Mrs. 
Lepell, byanaccident. He was, indeed, 
avoiding the place; but as he hung 
undecided, it became the only one 
open. Perhaps he was aggrieved al- 
ready by that confidence before dinner. 
But she whispered him presently— 
“You saw Mr. Severne was whisper- 

ing me before dinner. It is a secret, 


“Go!” she said; 
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mind; and he must not know that I 
have told you: so keep your eyes 
fixed upon your plate. He is going 
away!’ 

This news was so unexpected—per- 
haps so weleome—that he had almost 
forgotten his caution, and repeated 
aloud, “ Going away!” 

“Yes,” she said, softly. “He is 
going away for a long time to the 
Continent. Are you sorry! Yes— 
no?” 

She read joy in his eyes. “ But,” 
he said eagerly, “ you are sorry.” 

“You would not think it the truth, 
if I told you what I really think. I 
will confess this much: it may prove 
a sort of relief to me—an absence of a 
kind of restraint, for I do feel—a— 
aa of gratitude, you know; but 
still——” 

What could that Doctor make out 
of these words? Whatever he drew 
from them, they were more exhila- 
rating than the champagne that he 
was now pouring into his glass. 

“Yes,” he said, with sparkling eyes, 
“T can understand—perfectly.” 

“Now,” said she, confidentially, 
“we shall say no more. Will you do 
one thing for me? Talk to them— 
show them the empire of that brain, 
as a favour to me. I shall take pride 
in your success--you know I shall.” 

There seems to be a kind of social 
fate who looks after little openings, 
chances, &c., almost too trifling to = 
referred to any less-important dis- 
pensation. And this deity is perverse 
and malignant, and sometimes kindly 
and generous. It put it into Sir 
Duncan’s head, precisely at this mo- 
ment, to aska question of Dr, Cameron. 

“You were out there, you know, 
and were a careful observer. Do the 
natives there eat their prisoners?” 

Here was the opening. What man, 
stimulated by such encouragement as 
he had received, would not have 
shone? With great information and 
a good deal of humour, he told what 
he had seen. His neighbour was per- 
haps his most reverential listener, 
The dinner was very pleasant. We 
should have heard Mr. Adams next 
day at another dinner quoting him 
“as an exceedingly acute, dry, and 
pleasant Scotch physician, who was 
just come from those parts cold 
as, &c.” 

When the ladies were gone, Selby 
drew over his chair next to Severne, 
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and began to whisper to him eagerly. 
We know what the subject of that 
talk was. But Selby had been busily 
at work all day. 

“T am sorry to tell you, Severne, it 
has turned out just as the young girl 
said. I am afraid she is full of little 
schemes, to speak mildly. With great 
trouble I made out the fellow in the 
white coat, and he described the wo- 
man to whom he gave your letter-— 
or, rather, who took it from him— 
toaT. It was not Mrs. Palmer; for 
he could take his oath, he said, it 
wasn’t an old girl nor a young girl; 
and then went into a perfect carte de 
visite of our friend upstairs. These 
fellows have observation, you know, 
and keep their eyes about them——” 

“T daresay,” said Severne, moodily. 
He had been displeased with her be- 
haviour during the dinner. “Nothing 
more likely. I suppose she thinks, as 
I am going away, nothing more is to 
be got. Yes, I suppose she is a 
schemer like them all.” 

“ Well, you see, you have done in- 
justice to that poor girl, who has suf- 
fered for it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Severne, hastily, 
“and I am sorry for it. Still, she 
stood by me that night, gallantly. I 
must be grateful——” 

“ Miss Palmer?” 

“No, no; the other. Her coming 
off and paying her little money that 
she had scraped and saved.” 

“Well,” said Selby, hesitating, “I 
must tell you about that also. But 
I thought she had told you. That 
was a joint plot of ours—I mean the 
money.” 

“What, yours! my dear Selby? 
How kind of you. But she—I forced 
her to take it again—sent it to her in 
a week.” 

They both sat looking at each 
other. 

“Severne, send on the wine, will 
you? Try that claret—clar’t, as an 
Trish gentleman said—all the good 
drinks, you know, are in one syllable 
—port, sher’, clar’t, and spurts.” 

ecm passed on the wine mechan- 
ically. 

“ But it was to be a secret ; and you 
have only just come back. She has 
not had time to tell you.” . 

“That may be the reason,” he said. 
“ Give her every chance.” 

“T tell you /’ll try her to-night. 
But still, it was an odd thing. Ah! 
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I begin to be afraid. We'll see what 
she will say.” 

Severne remained moody and dis- 
trait—was even impatient. 

“ Having to go away, too, in this 
way. I like to see everything out. 
Do you know, I see something in that 
woman that is to me different from 
everything else. Her i Jigure, 
manner, speech, look, and mind, taken 
separately, are all pretty much of the 
ordinary run; but, Selby, there is a 
general air about her--a look that 
she puts on at times—that haunts 
me, and which I cannot put out of 
my head.” 

This was indeed something of the 
secret of our heroine’s success ; and 
some of us must have met in our lives 
a stray person whose charm was this 
indescribable bloom, as it may be 
called. 

“ But she is married,” said Selby, 
gravely, and looking at his plate. 

“* How absurd,” said Severne, im- 
patiently. ‘Who is talking of that?” 

Sir Duncan did not relish this con- 
fidential talk, and illiberal subscrip- 
tion to the common stock, which, 
indeed, any professor of manners and 
ceremonies must condemn as unfair 
to the host and his company. They 
presently went up; Severne in a very 
disturbed state of mind indeed. Mrs. 
Lepell was with the ladies, scarcely 
“holding her own.” Indeed, her sex, 
injured by outrage, and by open pre- 
ference, and rejection as open, can 
revenge itself on an enemy blessed 
with more attractions. But with the 
rising in the horizon of other black 
bodies, all is set right, and there is 
the handsomest indemnification. 

She saw the trouble on Severne’s 
face. What must she have set it 
down to but to the annoyance and 
grief at his own departure. Had she 
been wiser, and thought of Selby— 
but the curious flurry of that night 
upset more than the wits of one. 
ior was she to know? There was 
he, now beside her, speaking softly 
with his musical voice, and listening 
with worship, as she fancied, to her. 
Was he not talking of eternal obliga- 
tions—of that night, the thought of 
which had for him always a curious 
fascination ? 

“And your bringing me your 
little store ?” he said, very earnestly, 
looking into her face. “ Your own 
little hoard?’ Without intending 
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it, he leant on the word “own.” 
* Gathered, I suppose, for something 
—for the house—was it not? And 
there was besides the uncertainty-— 
or rather the certainty-—that I would 
never repay you.” 

She looked down. Not a suspicion 
crossed her. It was evidence of fast 
devotion—of chains. Ifshe had only 
looked at his eager face she might 
have seen his doubting look, and the 
work of that and the next night have 
been prevented. But she answered‘ : 
? Had it been double, you were wel- 
come to it.” 

“ Some little store for the house— 
furniture—dress—what not ? I know 
it was; and this I ran the chance of 
robbing you of. And your husband, 
he must have known—there was the 
risk there.” 

“T should not have minded that,” 
she said calmly. “ It can be laid out 
still.” 

It did indeed seem to her a blissful 
night : she always liked this hero of 
ours—his nature, his frankness, and 
his devotion to her were very pleas- 
ing. The party was now breaking 
up. Sir Duncan was not very well 
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pleased with some of his guests ; and 
it had not been as agreeable and 
lively as usual. But then, when had 
the guests been so absorbed with 
matter of such dramatic interest ? 
Going down, she said to Severne, 
who was still uncertain. 

“T shall wait at home for you all 
to-morrow. Time—that sweet inter- 
val—will ‘slip away only too fast; 
and after you are gone 7 

Her tone was inexpressibly melan- 
choly. Beyond was Doctor Cameron, 
watching. But he, too, was elated. 
His rival was going away. As she 
went out, she ran over and whisper- 
ed : “ Won’t you come and see your 
patient to-night? Wo.” Then Se- 
verne put her into her hired carriage. 
For a moment she looked out, and 
saw him standing in the light in the 
door-way, with that curious look of 
doubt and despondency ; then he 
turned away slowly. For long after, 
that vision came back upon her— 
dramatic—pleasant to think on. Yor 
it was the last time she ever saw him. 
And even this night was to bring 
about strange changes. 


CHAPTER VII. 


STRUGGLE AND VICTORY. 


But her feeling was one of triumph 
and victory. She threw herself back 


in delight. ‘“ Everything falls out as 
I want it: even what seems to op- 
pose me. This going away is the 
best thing : why, he is ready at this 
moment to run away with me, if I 
proposed it.” 

And the other grand schemes came 
pouring on her brain. The time was 
short. There was need of resolution 
and promptitude. Once he was gone 
away, she saw this clearly—that all 
was at an end. Time and distance 
are woman’s greatest enemies. Be- 
fore the carriage stopped she had all 
ready in her mind. She got out and 
went into the parlour, taking her 
lamp in. It was no more than ten 
o'clock. She stood at the table wait- 
ing. Just as she had aforeboding in 
the dark carriage, the old trial was 
waiting her. There was no light in 
the hall ; but above, over the banis- 
ters, there was a flickering light. It 
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came jerking down, and a figure 
that was like a ghoul, or one raised 
from the grave, stood before her. A 
common night-light, dim and flaring, 
that showed a figure--oh, so thin and 
miserable-—faint eyes, worn cheeks, 
and the presence of death itself. Can 
we not fancy that incoherent torrent 
of reproach and _ self-bewailment ? 
She was killing—all were killing him. 
It only wanted a little more. She 
was cruel, false, wicked, shameless! 
Cursed be the day that he had met her. 
She had brought ruin, desolation, 
wreck withher ! Cursed, again, be the 
day that he had met her! She wasan 
evildemon. She had betrayed him, and 
for hereafter: there was to be no rest 
for him here or hereafter. Oh, such 
happiness! ‘To have bartered away 
a pleasant home and his darlings who 
loved him—and for whom? He 
would have given her his heart’s 
blood, but now she had destroyed him 
for ever and ever. There was no 
3l 



















































































































































































































































































































































hope, no mercy, here nor hereafter. 
The demons were waiting for him, 
and an endless eternity of expiation. 
Nor could he rest even here. He had 
no sleep--no repose. They denied 
him even that. No—he was lost— 
lost! And he deserved it. 

There were other listeners to this 
shocking burst. His miserable 
daughter had stolen down behind, 
and with her hand on his arm, was 

iteously imploring him to go up. 

"he servants were beyond in the hall, 
listening awe-stricken in the dark, as 
the quivering utterances rose through 
the house. Awful and spectral night, 
to be told of hereafter in many a ser- 
vice. Now one of them ran softly 
to open the door, for they had heard 
aring. It was Doctor Cameron. 

As he entered, the other turned his 
frantic eyes upon him with a cry. 
“ Ah, you havecome! Youare with 
the rest—you are in the league. She 
has brought you round like the rest ! 
Look at him, dressed out for their 
parties! It is he who has pronoun- 
ced my sentence. He has brought 
all this on me, and will not let me 
rest ; he will not let me sleep, though 
he has the power todo. Willnoone 
take pityeon me? Will no one be- 
friend me? Yow have no strength, 
my poor child; and you will want 
help yourself very, very soon.” 

They at last got him away. The 
Doctor and Mrs. Lepell were standing 
looking at each other. As the door 
closed, Patty looked after them dis- 
trustfully. She was not one to listen 
at the door, or she would have heard 
a strange and hurried interview: 
strange and eager whisperings of 
more serious things than had ever 
been discussed in that parlour, 
though it had been a lawyer’s once. 

She began at once: “ Heaven help 
me! How long are we to have these 
scenes? Dearest Doctor Cameron, 
you are my friend. You like me, I 
know, and would do much for me. 
Help me—advise me—give me your 
aid and strength ; for I now see that 
you are the only one to whom I have 
to look.” 

“You know,” he answered, “ what 
I would do for you—that my heart, 

and strength, and brain are all at 
your service.” 

“Tt is not that,” she said, agitated, 
and leaning against the chimney- 
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piece. “I want you to aid me—to 
stand between me and temptation—to 
save me, as you alone can. If you 
pray, pray for me.” 

He smiled bitterly. ‘“ Once,” he 
said, “I might have done much in 
that way. What is this coming to?” 

She came up to him and dropped 
her voice into a whisper: “I told 
you what he said, though it was a 
secret. He is going away. He 
cannot bear the thought of it, for he 
likes me—shall I tell you plainly— 
loves me.” 

“T thought so,” he said, fiercely. 
“T have eyes. You have only found 
this out now ?” 

“That is not my fault,” she said, 
hurriedly. “Does it follow that I 
love him? But what if he has gone 
further? You saw him to-night— 
his trouble—his silence—his confu- 
sion. Do you know what that meant ? 
All that journey was heavy on his 
mind ; and, at the end, before we 
went away, what if he had proposed 
to me to go with him ?” 

Both stood looking at each other 
for some moments. Neither spoke. 
“T see it on your lips,” she said. 
“You are thinking ‘she will go.’ 
Ah, you little know me. Though, 
indeed after to-night, and these hor- 
rible scenes, who could blame a poor 
helpless woman for seeking any re- 
lease? I ask you, is it to goon?” 
she went on excitedly.- “Am I to be 
branded in this city as something dis- 
graceful and degraded? Am I to be 
worn into the grave with these mad 
and savage attacks? I tell you, 
Doctor Cameron, I can stand it no 
longer. I will notendureit. Ileave 
this house. I have made up my 
mind. It isa hell to me. It is 
wearing my life away. And, Doctor 
Cameron, I tell you plainly, Z am 
driven to accept any shape of release— 
I care not what it vs |” 

He almost gasped out: “But you 
will not go—surely not. You do not 
mean F 

She put out her hand to him, with 
a smile which was “almost seraphic.” 
“ No—no—no. I would rather suffer 
to the end. But that is what I came 
to you for. They would drive me to 
leave him; but that shall never 
happen. You must find some way of 
release. You know—need I tell your 
heart where my regard is? You 
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must have guessed it long, and seen 
what I tried hard to conceal.” 

“ Gracious Heaven !” he said, with 
almost a groan. “What is all 
this ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I feel there is 
some happiness left—some to come 
for me. Surely I was not born ex- 
pressly to be wretched! Is there 
not some indulgence for a_ poor, 
hunted, persecuted woman? I know 
—I feel there is. No! no! Be at 
rest on that. I shall die before I do 
what he wishes me todo. But still, 
what is to become of me? IfI stay, 
and if I suffer, J stuy and suffer for 
you.” 

He stood looking at her a little 
wildly—his breath came and went— 
but he could not answer. 

“Find some way. If you care for 
me, you will. //e is ready to give up 
all for me. You, if you really liked 
me, could do no less. Even, if you 
chose, you could save me from this 
cruel degradation before a whole 
household. You could keep this man, 
who has some morbid hatred against 
me, tranquil and quiet. Let him 
have his way, if he wishes it. Let 
him sleep if he will ; it would seem 
to me the more charitable course. 
The end cannot be far off. We have 
done what we could, and tried to save 
him and soften his suffering. But 
we cannot give him life—that worth- 
less, wicked life which he used only 
to destroy the life and peace of others. 
Oh, save me—save me! Help me, 
dear Cameron. You are the only one 
friend left to me on earth.” 

Her head sank down--she seemed 
about to fall. But he remained in a 
sort of stupor, passing his hand across 
his forehead. 

“Think it over,” she said, with a 
soft imploring voice. “You will 
devise something. Time is flying by, 
telegrams may come, and they will 
have to go at once. I shall come 
again. Never fear, and never doubt 
me !” 

She was gone. Her voice long re- 
mained ringing like music in his ear; 
his brain was in a whirl. “It is 
true what he said, that there are 
demons beside us, hurrying us away 
to eternal rnin. I feel them—I hear 
them now——” 

There was no demon beside him 
then. But a soft face was looking 
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down on him, full of pity and 
sympathy. 

“‘ Dear Doctor Cameron,” she said 
—it was the voice of Helen-—“ you 
must not mind; papa spoke a little 
unkindly. But you know the state 
he is in. JZ know you perfectly aud 
thoroughly, and how good and true 
you are, and now you wish to do 
what is right, but are beset with 
these cruel difficulties and tempta- 
tions. I know what has been going 
on all this time, and what snares haye 
been laid for you which no one could 
resist, but which I have tried to aid 
you in resisting. 

“You!” he said. “How? Snares, 
indeed! Ah! but you know not 
how I have fallen, how I have lis- 
tened, or how little all my pretence 
of goodness has aided——” 

“Yes,” it has, she went on, “I have 
seen it, and I have prayed, oh! 
prayed sofor you and for our miserable 
selves, who want aid so much more, 
And I think our prayers have been 
heard, or will be heard. Who would not 
listen to the prayers of a weak, un- 
happy, desolate child, whose father is 
wasting slowly out of the world, and 
about whom misery and misfortune 
are fast gathering, and whose only 
hope for herself is to die speedily ? 
Surely God will grant that prayer. 
Oh, dear Doctor Cameron, pray, pray 
with me for strength and aid! And 
you will not add to our miseries yet 
noe by turning against us at the 
end.” 

He turned and saw her on her 
knees, with her hands up in prayer, 
and her lips moving, and her cheeks, 
from which watching and almost pri- 
vation had removed the bloom, There 
was something so piteous and touch- 
ing in the sight that he ran to her 
and raised her. 

“ God will assist you, and I feel He 
will stand by me, who need it so much, 
Oh pray, pray for me,” he added, 
with passionate entreaty, “and He 
will give me strength.” 

“You are true and good,” she cried 
out with exultation,“ as I always said 
you were. But you must do more; 
you must leave us—fly from this 


place.” 

He started—he recollected. “No 
—yes—it is the only safety.” 

“Dr. Pinkerton was here this 
evening for you, and left this note. 
31 


> 
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He says you must decide to-morrow. 
The ship is actually in waiting at 
Gravesend. It seems a providence— 
a special opening—and you will be 
your old self again.” 

“Tt is, it is,” he cried. “ But it is 
more a providence sending such an 
angel to me. Listen. I obey. Oh, 
you have saved me, dear ; for on this 
very night I should have fallen, and 
perhaps done such a—nay, a few 
minutes later——” 

“ What would have happened a few 
minutes later, Doctor Cameron ?” 
said a voice behind, stern and cold. 
A figure was standing at the door: 
a face contemptuous and scornful was 
looking down on them. “ Doctor 
Cameron,” it said, “what have you 
decided ; or have you forgotten all 
that passed only a few minutes 
ago ¢” 

But the young girl was on her feet 
in a moment, and standing between 
Doctor Cameron and the other. She 
indeed seemed a guardian angel. 

“No,” she said eagerly, “ you have 
no power over him now. He is free. 
He is going away—he is saved. Odo 
not listen to her,” she said, implor- 
ingly. “I know you will not. Pray 
—pray.” 

Only for a second he was irreso- 
lute, only from the surprise. He 
began to move calmly to the door. 

“ Pray ! pray !” repeated Mrs. Le- 
pell, with something like a scoff. 
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“We might think this the prison 
scene in ‘Faust.’ What, changed 
again! Take care you do not change 
once more! Only bear this in mind, 
I have neither time nor patience for 
such vacillation.” 

He still moved—he was at the 
door. 

“Going,” she said, bitterly; “a 
precious ally, indeed—so soft, with 
all his sense. He will accept any 
story they tell him! Mind, there is 
no going back after this. Don’t dare 
to come to me.” 

The colour came into his face at 
her taunts, but he could not answer. 

The young girl looked on in an 
agony of suspense. He said nothing, 
and was gone—gone. Stray passers- 
by saw a man rush furiously from the 
house. The young girl looked at her 
step-mother with eyes of joy and 
thankfulness. The whole scene was 
not indeed unlike Faust and Mar- 
guerite. Who would be so ungallant, 
though, as to liken the heroine of this 
story to the dangerous person in the 
scarlet dress and cock’s feather ? 
and again, unlike that dramatic in- 
cident, Faust has been saved by the 
prayers of Margaret. Saved he was 
certainly ; for the next night the Con- 
way Castle dropped down from Graves- 
end bearing emigrants, and among the 
officers of the ship was Doctor Ca- 
MERON, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A PLAN. 


But that night was not over yet. It 
was about eleveno’clock. The young 
girl had gone up with joy in her 
heart, and thinking there was some 
hope left in the world still. She 
listened at her father’s door, and 
heard his mutterings. Then she stole 
in softly, and sat by him and soothed 
him, though she was very weary. 
Any private speculator would have 
been confounded at the change in 
Mrs. Lepell, as she got to her room, 
and stood before the glass. She was 
in her finery ; but in spite of all the 
decorations, her face seemed actual] 
contorted. Wassheinafury? “The 
fool! that I should have wasted time 
and labour on quite a fool.” She 


oo 


flung herself into a chair, her opera 
cloak still on, and sat there beating 


her foot impatiently. This miserable 
weak doctor had overthrown all her 
schemes. It was a pitiful desertion. 
It upset everything. Not indeed 
that “running away” -- the fiction 
with which she had credited Severne. 
That gentleman, vacillating as he was 
indeed, would have been the last to 
propose such a step: but the time, 
she had a presentiment, would be 
narrowed. He would be gone in a 
day, and, once gone, all was undone. 

Any readers who have watched 
this character through the various 
passages of her life, as described in 
Bella Donna, in Jenny Bell, and in 
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. the present narrative, will understand 
‘ that she was a person that, with all 
her timidity, could be prompt and 
decisive when the moment for action 
arrived. Nay, that she was even as 
bold in planning suddenly as she was 
prompt in carrying out. Her face 
was still working with vexation, and 
contempt, and disappointment. For 
there are opportunities that will not 
recur. And there were dramatic 
scenery, background, footlights, &c., 
about that night’s little piece which 
could not be so readily got together 
again. But a hundred little plans 
were drifting through her mind, and 
at last, just as the clock struck twelve, 
she started up suddenly, and, with 
her cloak still on, stole upstairs 
softly and on tiptoe. 

She passed his door, and paused to 
listen. She heard his old broken 
complaints and mutterings sustained 
like a “keen ;” and heard, too, the 
soft, never-wearied soothings of that 
patient daughter. She passed on— 
went up a floor higher to Helen’s 
room. There her light was burning 
on the table. Ina moment she was 
There 


hastily searching the place. 
was not much to search, for the pa- 
tient girl had accepted any little 
amount of furnishing that the lady 
of the house had thought would do 


very well for her. Visiters were not 
received there as in the drawing-room, 
where the gentlemen were made wel- 
come ; and there was no need of show, 
&e. A plain chest of drawers, of ra- 
ther humble wood, was the strong 
element, and of this she tried the 
drawers. They were open; so she 
knew that what she sought could not 
be there. The bed—yes! She turn- 
ed down the pillow ; and there, care- 
fully secreted, she found what the 
faithful girl guarded so carefully. 
She seized on it—on them—in tri- 
umph, and stole down as she had 
gone up. She waited patiently in 
her own room, and could wait pa- 
tiently. Time was less valuable now. 
It came to half-past twelve—three- 
quarters —one. Her foot still beat on 
the ground; the flowers and cloak 
were about her still. Her door was 
a little open, so that she could hear. 
At last it came. The young girl had 
done her filial vigils; and with her 
sigh, that her stepmother could hear, 
crept away upstairs for a night almost 
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as miserable as that of her sick father. 
That patient lady, who had waited so 
long, could now wait some time longer, 
to make all sure, then stole up quietly 
once more, and entered her husband’s 
room. 

The dim light was burning in a 
dish, making flashes and flares that 
threw ghastly shadows in spasms 
about the room. The unhappy Mr. 
Lepell was sitting up on his bed, 
swinging to and fro, and groaning to 
himself. The wild eyes were turned 
on her more wildly ; and with the 
strained, sleepless scare of long an- 
guish. He stared at her with won- 
der, then shrank away, as if in terror, 
as she walked up to him. 

He did not speak ; it did, indeed, 
seem to him a visit for some unholy 
purpose. She might have hada knife 
under that opera cloak. 

“Tam alone—helpless,” he gasped ; 
“T shall call to them.” 

“Hush!” she said, calmly and 
softly. “ What are you afraid of? 
I saw the light burning, and heard a 
noise, and feared something might be 
on fire. See, I am going away ; try 
and go to sleep, and get rid of such 
dreams.” 

“Sleep!” he groaned; “I shall 
never sleep again until the long, long 
sleep comes again. You and he have 
taken care of that.” 

“T!” she said, stopping. 
course ; always the way. Poor me, 
of course. Take your medicines. 
Here, here 2 plenty I see, and get rid 
of the nightmare.” 

She took the lamp ont of the dish, 
aad brought it over to the large table, 
which was close to his bed ; then went 
out in the same tranquil way, closing 
the door softly. But she listened, 
went away, came hack, and listened 
again. After a while she heard him 
moving about again, and then a ery 
of what seemed joy—what she was 
waiting for, and then went away to 
her own room, where she lay a while, 
and could not get to sleep, which 
provoked her a good deal, and made 
her out of humour; for she wished 
everything to go smooth with her, 
and power of sleeping to be as much 
under her control as she fancied she 
had men’s minds. So ended that 
strange and, it must be said, most 
dramatic night. 


“ But of 








Now it was morning again, and Patty 
came in to the faithful and affection- 
ate daughter—dozing herself wearily 
—with news—good news—that the 
“blessed”’ sleep had come at last, as 
if it was a rainfall, and visited the 
long-suffering master of the house. 
This intelligence brought joy to that 
young face. She dressed herself 
speedily, and hurried down. He was 
indeed “ fast ;” not breathing heavily ; 
his face turned to the wall—all excel- 
lent symptoms of the more natural 
sleep. She only looked in wistfully 
from the door—from afar off—at her 
treasure, then softly went away. 
Strict charge through the house that 
there was to be no sound. 

The gracious and restoring mantle 
had also wrapped itself round the 
fatigued frame of the lady of the 
house, though this was not until early 
inthe morning. This blessing—hath 
it not its sweet degrees and qualities 
nicely graduated !—showering itself 
down in abundant luxuriance on the 
child, who takes it as of course ; and 
coming wearily and with pain to those 
who have waited at the sickbed, and 
to the mourners. whose strained, 
wrung eyes have sunk inwards from 
mere exhaustion. 

Mrs. Lepell was not to be disturbed, 
but would have her long rest, perhaps, 
until towards noon. 

But a doctor’s carriage was now at 
the door at nine o'clock. Doctor Pin- 
kerton sprang out nimbly, and was in 
the drawing-room in a moment. He 
saw the young girl. 

“My dear child, you are very 
young,” be said ; “and there is much 
on your little shoulders. But we 
must all look out and take what care 
we can. Here’s Cameron been with 
me this morning after chasing me all 
through the town—to hospitals, and 
everywhere—and has told me all that 
took place last night. He is a noble 
fellow, and has gone down to his 
ship. And I tell you what, I wasn't 
easy till I came off here. That wo- 
man is a dangerous woman ; and cost 
what may, and in spite of all opposi- 
tion, she shall not be left another 
night under this roof.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FINAL REPULSE. 








“O! Iam eo glad,” she said, clasp- 
ing her hands. “What I have been 
praying for. A country spot, green 
fields, trees—thai will cure all—and 
we may be happy again.” 

“To be sure, you poor little watcher 
—my heart bleeds br you, soit does ; 
—and will put colour into these cheeks 
again ; and as for money and credi- 
tors, leave all thatto me. The house 
or cottage is ready in fact. Now I 
must see him. Never mind about 
waking him. He may sleep too much. 
This is‘ the best symptom as yet— 
a pure, natural sleep—without any of 
Dennison’s quack Italian drugs, which, 
between you and me, I never did ap- 
prove of. Bring them down, and the 
first thing we'll do will be to throw 
’em out of the window.” 

The young girl flewup. “And T’ll 
see about papa too,” she said. “I 
think we had better not wake him.” 

* Poor, faithful child,” s&id he, as 
she went out. “I wish I had sucha 
daughter |” 

In a moment she had met him on 
the stairs, scared and terrified. “They 
are gone!” she said. “There is only 
one left. There were three !” 

The doctor looked at her in silence ; 
then strode up, burst into the sick 
man’s room ; and taking him by the 
shoulders, had turned him over in a 
moment. In another moment his ear 
was at his heart. The two little 
bottles were on the large table, empty 
—next to his* night-light, which had 
burnt out. “ Possibly too late,” he 
muttered. 

The young girl behind him caught 
only the last word, and sank down 
with a loud ery. 


It is scarcely worth while going 
more into these wretched details. 
Desperate remedies were applied as 
desperately. ‘There was wild rushing 
and hurrying. ‘The sound of feet in- 
deed roused the lady, who was sleep- 
ing late, and who came down wonder- 
ing at the confusion. Desperate 
remedies had their effect; and to- 
wards the close of day there were 
signs of life—a mere flicker, The 
deadly Italian potion, one of Sir 
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Duncan’s “hobbies,” which later 
brought him into disrepute, and into 
one very awkward mess, had not in- 
deed killed, but seemed to have sunk 
into the brain and brought on a sort 
of insensibility that appeared like 
idiocy. 

But the question was—how had the 
unfortunate gentleman got at these 
fatal drugs? From Sir Duncan the 
story came, in his own self-defence— 
that it was the rash stupidity of the 
family, who had been charged to keep 
them under lock and key, and by 
whose carelessness the wretched man 
had got at them himself. Who was 
so excited about it at first as the gen- 
tleman’s wife, and who so loud on 
the culpability of her step-daughter 
—openly accusing her that day before 
the house of not having the firmness, 
through her foolish affection for her 
father, to resist his cravings for this 
drug? She had heard her moving 
about ever so late. 

The young girl listened, amazed, 
half wild with suspense and grief, and 
burst out: “It was she—O it was! 
I know it. She was always plotting 
his death !” 


Luckily there was only the doctor 


present. He knew the truth. But 
who could prove it? The wretched 
man himself could not speak—and 
from that hour never did speak— 
being in a sort of heavy stupefaction 
that was next to idiocy. Who, she 
might say, as indeed she did, should 
dare to expose her, save indeed that 
Doctor Pinkerton, who, it was notori- 
ous, always disliked, and had been 
turned out of the house by, her? She 
had Sir Duncan’s good word also, who 
protested she avas as fine a woman as 
. had at his little dinners, and was 
greatly grieved when he heard of her 
being driven out of her house. 
Severne never came all through that 
weary day, though she wrote notes to 
him, which were received when Mr. 
Selby was with him, telling him very 
srave particulars; and just as Mrs. 
Tepell iad anticipated in the morning, 
came a telegram pressing instant de- 
parture, as the poor lady was all but 
in extremis, She had, therefore, no 
aid to rely on but her own; and, as 
any one who is at all up in events that 
affect the fashionable world well 
knows, the arrival of the present Lord 
Severne and his young relation, 
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Harold Severne, esquire, at Marseilles, 
was only too soon followed by the 
death of the lady, with that of her 
possible heir: an event which of 
course placed distinguished families 
in mourning, and removed the only 
robable obstacle between Harold 
everne, esquire, and the title. 

Mrs. Lepell, therefore, had now no 
aid to rely on but her own self. She 
was scarcely a match for Doctor Pin- 
kerton or the faithful daughter Helen : 
who no sooner saw her, during this 
and later days, than she would fall 
into a strange fit—half-mysterious, 
half-sober—and with cries and sobs 
denounce her as her father’ s murderess 
—in short, it was such a series of the 
most painful, “awkward,” the world 
would say, scenes, that she seemed 
wise in withdrawing and giving up 
the battle. Decency, surely, before 
interest, or even comfort. She might 
have made terms, but that Doctor 
Pinkerton—always her pitiless enemy, 
and who had the administration of 
money affairs, &c.—sternly refused to 
treat with her in any way, as if he 
had some control or power over her ; 
and it was known that she had but a 
small pittance indeed allowed her. 

Much more reasonably might she 
complain of the conduct of Lord John 
Raby, who, from the friendly and in- 
timate terms he was on with the 
lady, might have been expected to 
arrange matters for her. But when 
she wrote to him, and did not receive 
an answer, and then waited on him 
and was not received, though she 
knew he was at home, Lord John grew 
almost excited. “I won't let that 
woman in! Don’t let her near the 
house!” he cried. He shrank from 
an esclandre as from an east wind, 
and had a morbid horror of his name 
“being dragged into any fuss or con- 
fusion of that sort,’ as he said him- 
self very candidly and openly. “TI 
like people that go on in the regular 
way like every one else ;” and from 

eople decaying in purse or character 
1¢ shrank as from an infection. “ At 
that supper,” he said, “which little 
Perlet gave us in the year—no matter 

-where the police burst in, and I 
got away by saying I was an English- 
man—egad, the only thing my country 
ever did for me—and I had to give 
them something else besides m 
name. But, sir, as I was saying, 
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never saw my gold snuff-box from 
that night, though I knew that 
creature Perlet had it. But I was so 
afraid of getting mixed up in their in- 
fernal dirty questionings and suspi- 
cions, that [ was content to go without 
it.” Indeed Lord John was rather 
hard on our heroine, and seemed to 
be aggrieved or outraged personally. 
“T always knew what she was. I 
always said she was ——” and his 
lordship dropped his voice and made 
a face. But it was, however, at this 
time that he was dragged into con- 
cluding those negotiations which 
ended in his leading to the altar the 
well-known rich widow, Mrs. Laxey. 
Though she was left without friends, 
and had to go forth on her weary 
travels, she left behind her a dismal 
house of horrors: for “though all 
that medical skill could do”—as the 
ee goes—was done for the un- 
appy owner, he never rose out of 
that state of dull insensibility, and 
did not even recognise the faithful 
saint of a daughter who had so long 
waited on him. She had to carry on 
another battle, for their affairs had 
fallen into disorder, and debtors and 
obligations had arisen; and when 
things were settled there was but a 
small income to support them. Idiocy 
alone—but idiocy and poverty com- 
bined—is a miserable combination. 
For years this went on, when there 
came at last what was called, “a 
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happy release,” and Mr. Lepell took 
away with him from this world that 
long account of weakness and folly— 
gentle names, always invented to 
cover what is in reality the strength 
of selfishness and the wordly wisdom 
of self-will. For her it was a release 
too; and it may be said that the 
patient watcher of late enjoyed some 
happy years : for there was one look- 
ing on who had long admired her 
sweetness and virtues. This was Mr. 
Selby. 

Mr. Severne remained away a long 
time with his noble relation—coming 
home now and again to arrange busi- 
nessmatters. It was well known where 
he was and where he had been, for 
the world now took a surprising in- 
terest in his movements, and hotel- 
keepers found out there were numbers 
who were delighted to know of 
his arrival at Starridge’s in Bond- 
street, and accordingly afichéd 
“Harold Severne, esquire, and suite,” 
as “‘sojourning” there. One matter 
that took up his thoughts was the 
arrangement of the Digby property, 
a matter which had now become— 
a little troublesome. The propound- 
ing of that newly-found will, which 
had before seemed simple enough, 
now became suddenly embarrassing, 
by the change in our Mrs. Lepell’s 
status and condition—in fact, the 
esclandre, as Lord John would say of 
that unlucky night.* 


* The legal reader will see this in a moment. Counsel’s opinion was taken on the 





matter, and Mr. Colter, Q.C. (what practitioner has not consulted Colter on Bottomry ?) 
advised “‘arrangement.” ‘ Though Lord Mansfield, an eminent judge, has laid it down,” 
Colter wrote, “that such a will was established of itself, by the destruction of the later 
document, and that such was the doctrine of the Common Law; still the tendency of 
later decisions was to throw the onus on the parties seeking to establish the will; and, 
besides an actual existence of the document, to require proof of surrounding circumstances 
and evidence of intention to revive the old instrument.” On such a construction the only 
witness that could have been put forward was our heroine: and as she would have had 
to suffer cross-examination at the hands of the terrible Sergeant Ryder, the reader will 
see how nice the question was. The Delegates soon after decided Swabey's case, and 
Colter’s view would seem now to be established. 
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TWO PORTRAITS—A SATIRIST AND AN ACTOR. 


SAM FOOTE. 


EVERYTHING we hear of Foote is in 
keeping. Behind him, on the Irish 
stage, he had left recollections of his 
harsh voice, his wink, and the smile 
that fitted “one corner of his mouth.” 
The Irish players noted the theatrical 
selfishness with which he would never 
“ give or take” --- never once think- 
ing of his fellows when in presence 
of the audience, but trying to en- 
gross all the applause and attention.* 
Even in acting this spirit made him 
always turn his full face to the 
audience, and never address his 
brethren. When his own “ Polly 
Pattens” was acting in Dublin, the 
band—not through any fault of their 
own—omnitted to strike up some song 
at the proper place, and caused a 
stoppage in the play. No music had 
been given to them. Foote, though 
not acting in the piece, instantly 
“stumped” forward, and addressed 
the house with—* Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen — so sorry for your disap- 
pointment ; but the cause is explained 
—there is no music in the orchestra.” 
This turned the laugh on the un- 
lucky instrumentalists. This was a 
good jest, but, like everything else 
of the jester’s, has the old ill-natured 
air. So, too, when Mr. Coote, an 
over-dressed fop, who came home 
from abroad, wearing a silk coat, 
satin shoes, and red heels, with a 
feathered hat, in whom it was ex- 
pected Mr. Foote would find a sub- 
ject for his wit. However, the hu- 
mourist, with more candour than 

oliteness, gave his opinion of the 

eau—“TI think this same Mr. Coote 
the only sensible, well-bred man in 
your whole city.” 

But, after all his sham sympathy 
for Garrick’s gout, and his affected 
gratitude, his old envy could not be 
restrained. It was exhibited even at 
his own table, not very long be- 
fore Garrick’s death, and a curious 
scene it was. Young Mr. Lyttleton, 


Lord Lyttleton’s son—a _ fashion- 
able scapegrace — was dining with 
him and two other gentlemen ; and 
when some mention was made of 
Garrick, Mr. Lyttleton, to please his 
host (“ For you must know,” said 
Garrick, telling the story, “that 
Foote hates me”) struck in onthe usual 
tack, “ Garrick is so mean.” He was 
at once stopped—not by the host, but 
by one of the gentlemen present— 
“Sir, I shall hear nothing against 
Mr. Garrick ; he is a man of honour, 
my friend, and you do not know 
him.” And his spirited defence was 
seconded, not by the host, but by 
another friend of Garrick’s, who was 
present. The youngman said that this 
was not his opinion merely, but that 
of his father, Lord Lyttleton, who 
knew Mr. Garrick better than he did. 
They—not Mr. Foote—told him 
that if his father had said so, he 
knew about as little as the son did. 
This painful discussion at a supposed 
friend’s table was reported to Garrick 
and caused him deep pain ; so much 
so that he could not give Mrs. Gar- 
rick the pain of knowing it. Lord 
Lyttleton was an old friend, and the 
speech may be dismissed as an in- 
vention of the degenerate son’s. 

There was something gratuitous 
even in the manner of his buffoonery, 
as though he would haveliked to know 
that it went home and annoyed the 
object of it. One instance, not hith- 
erto known, is very characteristic.t 
Foote was very pressing with She- 
ridan that he should come to his 
theatre to see his new piece, and 
placed him in a conspicuous box, and 
in the frontrow. He also got Sheri- 
dan’s family to come. The actor’s 
amazement and anger may be conceiv- 
ed when he found that he had been 
brought to see a picture of himself, 
and that all the audience recognized 
him and his known peculiarities in 
“Peter Primmer.” 

That was a strange scene on the 
night of Mr. Foote’s benefit, when he 





* O'Keefe. 


+ Sheridan’s daughter, who was present at the theatre, told it to Mr. J. S, Le Fanu, 


her grandson. 
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was to play Shylock “for the first 
time,” with Mrs. Clive as Portia, 
and the same gifted pair were to ap- 
pear in the afterpiece of 


THE AUTHOR, 
With (in Act the First) 
AN ADDITITIONAL SCENE. 


This was that wonderfully popular 
farce which was supplying “ catch- 
words” to all London, and everyone 
was saying, “Becky, my dear Beck ; 
there comes Dicky,” &c. The “addi- 
tional scene” was drawn from the 
writer’s Irish experience ; and Wil- 
kinson, the “ mimic’s mimic,” was to 
be a vulgar “Mrs. O'Shaughnessy,” 
or O’Shocknesy, in which Irish pecu- 
larities were to be ridiculed. But 
though Mr. ApRice’s sensibility had 
not been touched, and though he 
vowed that he and “his wife Dolly” 
could see nothing in the farce that 
touched them or was at all like them, 
his friends more sensibly thought it 
high time to interfere. The unhappy 
gentleman and his lady could not 
walk the streets without being pub- 


licly addressed as “ Here’s Dicky!” or 


“Here’s Becky!” On the very day 
of the benefit, when Wilkinson and 
Foote were on the Drury-lane stage, 
busy rehearsing “ Mrs. O’Shocknesy,” 
arrived the Lord Chamberlain’s 
order peremptorily forbidding the 
piece. It was too late to appeal, and 
nothing could bedone. To the small 
mimic it was only the deprivation of 
a short burst of buffoonery ; but the 
greater one was quite overcome. He 
stood there, iediel. pale and deject- 
ed at being thus restrained from ex- 
hibiting his victim. Even Mrs. Clive, 
who had been jeering him on the idea 
of his playing Shylock, almost sobbed 
over the blow that had overtaken 
“her dear Foote,” and poured out 
execrations on the tyrant Chamber- 
lain. But there was no remedy, and 
another piece was substituted. 

In one of his fitful returns of friend- 
ship he had Garrick to dine with 
him, gave him a present of some 
geese, and was addressed by his guest 
—always grateful for any signs of 

ace—in these pleasant rhymes. 

o doubt, the other had his rough 
‘jest about the “Garrick and the 
geese :” 
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“ Dear Foote, I love your wit and like your 

wine, 

And hope when next with you I dine— 

(Indeed, I do not care how soon)— 

I hope—nay, beg it—as a boon 

That you will get decanter six, 

Ye various wines that numbers fix ; 

So may the generous grape you give— 

(To give it may you ages live! )— 

From bottle to decanter pass, 

With not a cloud to stain the glass. 

I took my leave in such a hurry, 

With drinking, too, in such a flurry, 

With gibes dnd jests so crammed my 
mind, 

Again we left the geese behind, 

Which, by the bearer, please to send 

To me, your very thankful friend.”* 


Not a cloud to stain the glass! It 
very soon came. Nothing could 
change the nature of the man, and he 
was presently—only the next year— 
ridiculing and “taking off” the man 
who addressed hiin in this warm and 
friendly way. 

Ever since the Jubilee, it was plain 
that Foote was restlessly eager “to be 
at Garrick.” This hostility really 
endured through Foote’s life, and 
merely intermitted. It would seem 
to have been born of the unworthy 
discontent which the very prospect 
of another’s growing prosperity some- 
times breeds in certain creatures. 
The sure and steady course of Gar- 
rick’s success, his growing progress in 
wealth and estimation, and above 
this pageant which had filled every 
newspaper in the kingdom with “Mr. 
Garrick’s” name, were all so much 
exasperation to his strange soul. The 
food of that soul was a sort of bois- 
terous malignity, which he called 
good-humoured satire, or rallying ; 
and which, in another, might have 
been so considered, for, like Douglas 
Jerrold, he could have had a reputa- 
tion for “bitter things,’ and had a 
kindly heart at the same time. But 
Foote’s behaviour seemed to be but 
too consistent with his speeches. His 
conduct to Garrick would alone prove 
this. The latter's kindness, good- 
nature in overlooking the past, as- 
sistance with money, were of course 
set down to fear ; and it was not un- 
natural that the sensitive Garrick 
should have an almost morbid terror 
of this rude theatrical highwayman, 
who was stopping every one on the 


* Hill MSS. 
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road. He should have recollected 
the kind and touching letter that 
reached him, when he was lying 
crushed and helpless after his acci- 
dent, and his own grateful professions 
and acknowledgments, too soon to be 
forgotten. And having now travelled 
afair round of mimicry, andin adearth 
of subject, he was itching to take off 
the fortunate manager of Drury Lane. 

His funds, too, were at a very low 
ebb. His extravagance and taste 
for pomp, and for competing with the 
great in expense, had quite run him 
out. From the man who had not de- 
cency to spare his dead wife in his 
jesting, not much restraint towards 
friends could reasonably be expected. 
This trait had not found its way into 
the stock anecdotes of Foote’s “ hu- 
mour,” and is scarcely known. That 
unfortunate lady had been thrown 
out of a carriage, and her face so in- 
jured that she was obliged to put on 
a veil at dinner. Her husband, whose 
ambition was to make the servants 
leave the room laughing, rudely pulled 
aside the veil, and affected to see a 
perfect map in the bruises on her 
face. “There the Yellow Ganges, 
and here the Red Sea, and here,” 
touching her forehead, “ the Rocks of 
Scylly.” Just after her death, he 
dined out as usual, with a large party 
where he affected a sort of grotesque 
sorrow, which amused the servants. 
But when he added that he had been 
all the morning “ hunting for a second- 
hand coffin to bury her in,” he succeed- 
ed perfectly, and sent them from the 
room in convulsions.* It is hard to 
believe that he was guilty of the in- 
famous crime that overwhelmed him 
towards the end of his life. But it 
was a suspicious case; and it is a 
little remarkable, that Murphy, who 
was always extolling as the great Mr. 
Foote, and was very partial to him, 
shook his head over the matter, and 
said he believed he was guilty. “If 
I was to write his life,” he added, “I 
should simply say, he was acquitted 
by a jury of his countrymen.” t 

From such a being Garrick could 
not hope for much indulgence. Foote 
had of course been assisted with 
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money ; but that was no obligation. 
This amounted to five hundred pounds. 
We do not require the not always 
friendly testimony of Davies, to 
learn that Garrick everywhere 
spoke well of Foote, and of his 
abilities, even though this commen- 
dation may have been, in part, in- 
spired, by a wish to conciliate. The 
ill-natured remarks of the debtor on 
his creditor’s avarice, were certainly 
in bad taste.} 

They met at various houses of their 
acquaintance, at whose tables Mr. 
Foote “rattled away.” No one en- 
joyed his sallies more than Garrick. 
But it was noticed that the latter did 
not shine where Foote was present ; 
being not unnaturally under some 
restraint. There was indeed a class of 
men of the boisterous sort, who had 
very much the same effect upon Gar- 
rick. These were, Price, Rigby, and 
Fitzmaurice. And it may be admitted 
that, like many more men, Garrick 
required to have a fair field, being a 
little artificial in his social gifts—full 
of set stories and anecdotes, which 
were easily overpowered in the pre- 
sence of spontaneous humour. They 
once met going in to a dinner at Lord 
Mansfield’s, during a sort of “cool,” 
when Garrick’s tact redeemed the 
awkwardness of the situation. “Is 
it to be peace or war ?” he asked, with 
asmile. ‘“ Oh, peace, of course,” said 
Foote, in his dashing way, and only 
thinking of the convivial evening be- 
fore them, which might be ship- 
wrecked. But the peace was of short 
duration. 

The sensation Pageant of the Jubi- 
lee at Drury Lane, with its extraordi- 
nary success, only quickened his 
burning desire to exhibit his friend ; 
and he really meditated bringing out 
at his own theatre a sort of bur- 
lesque procession, in which there was 
to be a figure of Garrick, who was to 
be addressed by one of the mob in 
the often quoted lines— 

“A nation’s taste depends on you, 

Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.” 


And Garrick’s image was to answer, 
“‘ Cock a doodle-doo!” 





* Taylor, vol. ii., p. 362. 
¢ Taylor, Jbid. 


t These various stories are some of Foote’s pert jests. His excuse for allowing a bust 


of Garrick to be on a table near his money, ‘ You see it has no hands.” 


are all familiar to the reader. 


Many more 
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This coarse bit of wit quite took 
ossession of his mind, and though 
e was not able to carry out his no- 
tion of the procession, he came back 
to the “cock a doodle-doo” idea 
very fondly. The project was much 
talked of and speculated over, a trick 
of his in all his “ foot-pad” schemes 
to stimulate public curiosity. 
Garrick indignant, most naturally 
said to his friends that such treat- 
ment did not come handsomely from 
a man who at that moment actually 
owed him five hundred pounds—a 
speech that was soon reported to 
oote, and rather disturbed his guilty 
conscience. He affected to be furious 
at such a disclosure, and with some 
exertion got together the sum, borrow- 
ing it from his friends, to repay Gar- 
rick. In this way he fancied he was 
now clear of all restraint. 
His resentment slumbered for a 
year or so, when he discovered a fresh 


injury in Garrick’s playing a round of 


all his most favourite characters, 
which he affected to believe was done 
with the view of drawing away the 
_ from his little theatre. Drury 

ne had been kept open past its 
usual season for closing, which was 
another outrage, though, indeed, he 
had no title to expect consideration 
from a man he had so injured. He 
began by attacking him in the news- 
papers, in letters, fables, and such 
squibs—a form of annoyance to which 
he knew Garrick was most sensitive. 
At this time, Garrick was suffering 
acutely from an infamous libel, writ- 
ten at him by the wretch Kenrick, 
and called “Lamentation for the 
loss of his Nihey,” which had just 
come up, and which referred to the 
ruin of his friend Bickerstaff, who 
had just fled from the country to 
avoid the consequences of his crime. 
From this wretch a dreadful appeal 
had just come to Garrick. This Soe 
rible attempt to somehow involve 
Garrick in this disgrace was worthy 
of a hack writer’s revenge. 

But though Garrick’s friends were 
sorely distressed for him, and the 
warm-hearted Moody “ hoped to God 
that he did not suffer this injury a 


lace in his mind, but let it go to, 


ell from whence it came,” the deli- 
cate Foote, however, chose this mo- 


ment to attract yet more attention to 
Garrick’s name ; and this seems to 
be about the worst trait in all his be- 
haviour. 

He was to open his theatre in 
February of the following year, 1773, 
and had prepared one of his best 
pieces of personality. This was call- 
ed the “Handsome Housemaid, or 
Piety in Pattens ;” and he again in- 
tended to introduce Garrick on this 
favourable opportunity, as it was to 
be in his favourite shape of a puppet 
show. And a mask and puppet 
had been made as like Garrick as 
could be contrived, with a man con- 
cealed inside. At the proper cue he 
was to clap his arms to his side, and 
crow loudly, and thus revive the stale 
jest of “cock a doodle-doo.” All this 
reads pitiably, and the jest was of the 
lowest sort. Perhaps it was so re- 
preseanen to him, for he seems to 
vave finally abandoned it: not, how- 
ever, before it had gone round all the 
coffee-rooms and clubs, what pleasant 
entertainment was to be made out of 
Mr. Garrick. 

When the night came round, the 
crowd was so great, and curiosity was 
so intense, that the doors of the 
play-house were broken open, and the 
streets about the Haymarket were 
impassible. Hats, swords, and cloaks, 
and shoes, were all torn off and lost. 
Hundreds got in without paying ad- 
mission money. Many ladies fainted, 
and one girl had her arm broken. 

Foote excelled himself on this 
night in wit and buoyancy.* It was 
wonderful to think of his retaining 
buoyancy and spirit, and yet only able 
to limp about with a wooden leg. 
Nothing more dismally grotesque 
could be imagined than to see him 
preparing to “go on” behind the 
scenes, propped up against a wall, 
while his servant came to fit on his 
false leg, which had been dressed to 
suit the character. The jester would 
look down ruefully as this operation 
was performed, but in a moment had 
hobbled off to the front of the foot- 
lights, and was  convulsing his 
audience. 

On this, however, his efforts, ad- 
mirable as they were, did not find 
such favour. It exceeded all his pre- 
vious exhibitions of personality. Mrs. 


* Boaden. 
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Yates was “taken off” in the “ House- 
maid,”* Polly Pattens, but when he 
went, on, and becoming more personal, 
began to give names, and talked of 
Kelly, Cumberland, and Mr.Craddock, 
the audience got indignant, and a riot 
took place, which was with difficulty 
suppressed. No one escaped—Stevens 
his commentator was dragged in,t and 
finally Garrick. He now had his re- 
venge, and “ took off” the great actor’s 
manner admirably. He held him up 
as a manager in treaty with Punch’s 
wife, Joan, and in Garrick’s exact 
tone of voice and manner. This was 
his revenge.? 

Yet, not six months later, he has 
the coolness to ask the man whom he 
had held up at the Haymarket to 
come to his house. The unfailing 
temper, the real worth of Garrick, 
may at times have had its influence 
on him ; perhaps he felt himself all 
the time drawn to the one he so 
ridiculed, and perhaps—and this is 
not so unfair a supposition—his in- 
terest might have prompted him. 
Garrick answered him cautiously in 
the third person, agreeing to go. “ He 
has too long lamented the loss of Mr. 


Foote’s society not to accept his in- 


vitation ‘with pleasure.’ ” 
the end, he with that tact and gra- 
ciousness, comforts Foote with a fine 
account he had heard of Foote’s new 
piece.§ It was, he heard on excellent 
authority, the author's best perform- 
ance, there was a full house, and “ he 
never was better pleased.” We can 
scarcely believe Garrick was hearty 
in these gratulations, and it may have 
been part of his policy of conciliation. 

Foote answered him with—‘ My 
dear sir’—he was touched by such 
forgiveness —“I am_ exceedingly 
obliged to you for the kind conclusion 
of your letter. I promise I should 
not have hinted it to you”—z.e., the 
plan for the party—“ but in the con- 
fidence of your friendship, and if at 
the same time J could not with the 


* Cradock. 
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greatest truth say that I am most 
sincerely and affectionately yours, 
SAMUEL Foote.” 

This makes up a strange chapter in 
the history of human infirmity. But 
annoyance and troubles came pretty 
thickly on the professional mimic. 

He was growing impatient of the 
slow gains which his trade brought 
him in, and of the weary journeys and 
endless labour it took him to earn his 
crust. A kind of despondency had 
come over him, which almost seemed 
the shadow of the dreadful calamity 
that was to overtake him from the 
direction of the wreckers of Kings- 
ton. If he had not heart for 
bitterness against his more successful 
friend, it was from no awakening of 
generosity ; if he wrote warmly and 
gratefully, and offered his hospitalities, 
it was from the ordinary decencies of 
gratitude, for money security just 
undertaken, and _ kindness, and 
perhaps, want of spirits for attack. 

‘he “stingy little hound” had just 
endorsed Mr. Foote’s note to pay one 
Sowden, who was pressing the latter, 
and in return received a copy of a 
compliment to Mrs. Garrick, in which 
she was likened to Madame De Main- 
tenon, and which he intended to insert 
in his new piece, but which is not 
found in the printed copy. 

Garrick, always indulgent and good- 
natured, receives all his advances to- 
lerantly, and as warmly as they were 
made, and puts the maimed and di- 
spirited satirist in good humour with 
compliments, telling how his speeches 
had quite upset Mrs. Baddeley, the 
actress, who, on the strength of them, 
wanted £3 a week more. “ My wife 
sends her best wishes, and begs you 
will not keep too much company, nor 
make your pelly too pig with entremets 
and hors d’euvres. It is a bitty you 
are so bleasant to so riot yourself to 
teth.” This was the usual shape of 
good-natured jest against Mrs, Gar- 
rick’s foreign pronunciation. 


¢ There is a print of the scene in the Bon Ton Magazine, with a good likeness of 


Foote. 


¢ He furnished Boswell with the occasion for a pun. 


“turning” a prologue. 


Garrick had a happy knack at 


Foote could not spare even this gift, and said all Garrick’s 


prologues had a culinary turn, and should have for a motto, animus jamdudum patinis, 
‘He might be answered,” said the Laird of Auchinleck, ‘‘‘Any pattens rather than your 


Piety in Pattens.’” 


§ Another personality, “‘The Bankrupt,” in which a gentleman had met with misfor- 
tunes in trade, and whom every one could name, was held up. 
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During the fatal Kingston business, 
we find Garrick, generous Samaritan 
as he was, exerting himself. And a 
fervent letter from the unfortunate 
man shows how earnest had been that 
exertion ; he thanks him for “ using 
his influence where I begged it. God 
Sor ever bless you, my dearest friend ; 
nothing but halcyon days and nights 
crown the rest of your life!” 

The whole is an unhappy and 
distressing picture ; but in this mix- 
ture of pride, jealousy, and ruin and 
penitence on the one side, and of dis- 
simulation on the other, we see the 
one character—calm, charitable, and 
forgiving. 

When Wilkinson made his first ap- 
pearance at Drury-lane, he took par- 
ticular pleasure in the way his name 
was set out in the bill. It ran— 


DIVERSIONS OF THE MORNING. 
Principal Characters: 
Mr. FOOTE, 
Mr. HoLtianp, 
Mr. Packer, 
With others, 
And Mr. WI1ILkINson. 


Absurd as this may seem, it was 
only another chapter in the history of 
the players’ petty sensitiveness and 
green-room vanity. Serious outrage 
and injury arose from the shape and 
size of type in the bills, and the posi- 
tion of the names. There was a sort 
of graduated scale in the size of this 
introduction to the public, which it 
became impossible to adjust nicely, 
according to the actors’ claims. No 
wonder Churchill was conteinptuous 
on this miserable vanity. The great 
aim and struggle was for a great and 
conspicuous position, or to be in some 
way taken out of the crowd. The 
words “ to be performed by,” instead 
of giving the name simply, was ar- 
dently contended for, if the large 
capitals were unattainable. Managers 
and prompters were distracted by 
these little meannesses. One Covent 
Garden bill will show how this intri- 
cate point had to be settled. 

THEATRE ROYAL, 
In Covent Garden. 
Tue Disrressep Moruer. 
The part of Pyrenus to performed 
By Mex. SPARKS. 
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Py.apes by Mr. Ripovt. 
Puanix by Mr. ANDERSON. 
The part of OREsTEs to be performed 
By Mr. BARRY. 
ApnissA—Miss BARRINGTON. 
CLEONE—Mrs, GRIFFITH. 

The part of HERMIONE to be performed 
By Mrs. BLAND. 

And the part of ANDROMACHE to be 
performed 
By Mrs. CIBBER. 


This freak was reduced to an ab- 
surdity one year in Dublin, when Mos- 
sop was playing himself, and hired a 
trained monkey at a salary equal to 
that of the best actors. In the bill, 
Mossop’s name was seen “displayed” 
in type three inches long; the other 
poe were in dwindled letters, 
mut the monkey was announced in 
characters as conspicuous as Mossop. 
So that in the large posters on the 
dead walls, the public’ were de- 
lighted to read only 

“ Mossop!” 
“ Monkey !” 


When Garrick revived his “Lethe,” 
after an interval of ten years, with 
his newcharacter of Lord Chalkstone,* 
for the benefit of Mrs. Clive, it was 
announcedas “anew modern character, 
to be performed by Mr. Garrick ; 
the fine lady, Mrs. Clive ;’ in which 
“will be introduced a new mimic 
Italian song,” without any allusion to 
the other characters. There was 
some mistake about Mrs. Clive’s 
name. At noon on that day down 
came Mrs. Clive to the green-room in 
a fury, eager to make out who had 
done this insult. It was, of course, 
set down to the eternal malice and 
venom of Mr. Garrick, who was always 
striving to do her some turn of the 
kind. This he showed by giving to 
her benefit his newest and certainly 
his finest character. 

But as the play went off well toa 
crowded house, and her imitation of 
the great Italian Prima Donna was 
greatly applauded, she forgot her 
resentment, and came off the stage 
triumphant and flushed. “ Ay,” 
she said in the green-room, “ that 
artful devil could not hurt me with 
the town, though he did strike my 
name off the play-bills.” 





* On March 27, 1756, 
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“She laughed and joked about her 
late ill-humour,” says one who was 
in the green-room,* “and hertriumph 
was increased by the idea that ‘the 
little great man’ had gone home, and 
was afraid to meet her.” t 

It was in this very character of 
Lord Chalkstone that Garrick owned 
he had once, and but once only, come 
upon the stage intoxicated. He had 
not to play in the first piece, and was 
therefore persuaded to sit long at a 
great table. When he “came on” he 
seemed to be in full spirits, laughed 
long and loud, but could not articu- 
late a word. The house, generally, 
did not see what was wrong, and his 
many friends, who did, tried hard to 
cover all with loud applause. But 
on the next day he was “ horribly 
vexed” at what had occurred, and 
he made a solemn resolution never to 
offend in the same way again, and 
he strictly kept his word.t 


JOHNSON. 


As he held on his course assailed 
from all sides, he found comfort and 


support in his true friends ; and cer- 
tainly he might hope to be sustained 


by the bold, broad, rough, and manly 
soul of his old companion and tutor, 
Johnson. Yet it seemed almost as 
though Garrick’s placidity and calm 
temper challenged the impatience of 
rougher natures ; and the even course 
of his prosperity, to which everything 
appeared to contribute, made others 
not so fortunate, fretful. Johnson, 
the great moralist, the teacher, the 
reformer—who had passed through 
probations and trials, and even 
misery, that gave evidence the 
preacher could practise what he 
preached—had still, in 1752, to toil 
for his crust like a day labourer, and 
earn what Charles Lamb would call 
a miserable “ per sheetage.” In this 
frightful apprenticeship all the “ deli- 
cacies” had passed away from him ; 
and when he saw the calling he de- 
spised—that of a “stage player ”— 
bringing affluence, and even wealth, 
while he, immeasurably greater, was 


* Williams. 
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forced to struggle—the comparison 
was irritating. All through his life 
this sense of inferiority as to success, 
seems to have galled him; and he 
found a satisfaction in indemnifying 
himself by perpetual threats and 
sneers at his friend’s prosperity. Not 
much is to be said to extenuate this 
weakness ; except that allowance 
must be made for the absolute misery 
through which Johnson had to work 
his way to a decent livelihood, and 
which left the raw marks of bitter- 
ness behind. The tranquil affluence 
of Garrick was a daily irritation to 
lim. Sometimes he would break 
out in a mixed company with a 
malicious recalling of the past. 
“Tremember, Davy, when we came 
up to London, and you had three half- 
pence in your pocket, and I had two- 
pence,” reminiscences which made 
Garrick wince before fine friends, 
The insinuation was, besides, scarcely 
fair ; as Garrick’s family was far from 
being so badly off as to send their son 
to London in so destitute a condition. 
But Garrick bore such ill-bred re- 
minders with unvarying sweetness of 
temper. From Garrick came that 
capital compliment to, his friend on 
the completion of that marvellous 
monument of labour and knowledge— 
the “ English Dictionary ”—a work, it 
may be said, as entertaining and 
amusing as it is instructive : 
“Talk of war to a Briton, he'll boldly 
advance 
That one English soldier will beat ten 
of France. 
Would we allow the boast from the 
sword to the pen, 
Our odds are still greater, still greater 
our men. 
In the deep mines of science, though 
Frenchmen may toil, 
Can their strength be compared to 
Locke, Newton, and Boyle? 
In satires, epistles, and odes would 
they cope, 
Their numbers retreat before Dryden 
and Pope; 
And Johnson, well armed like a hero of 
yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat 
forty more.” 


t Woodward's idea, when he was in Dublin, of announcing his great dancer as 


* Balances on the slack wire by the notorious Mr. Sealy,” nearly led to a duel. 


For this 


dubious epithet was really meant as complimentary by the manager; but the performer, 
with a better knowledge of English, could not accept it. 


t Cradock, 
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This was a poem in allusion to the 
famous “Quarante,” who undertook 
the great French Dictionary.* 

The scientific reader will smile to 
see the name of Boyle joined to New- 
ton and Locke. Perpetually were 
Johnson’s surly remarks travelling to 
Garrick’s ear. Even when the great 
actor was leaving the stage, “ Gar- 
rick,” he was told, Johnson said, 
“ complains of the fatigue. Sir, a man 
that bawls turnips all day for his 
bread, does twice as much.” It was 
indeed said that he would not allow 
any one to abuse his friend; but he 
certainly amply indemnified himself. 
What is now going to be related will 
certainly cause pain to the many 
lovers—for there are such—of John- 
son’s really fine nature ; and it is to be 
lamented that his constitutional irri- 
tability and sense of an affront, should 
have betrayed him into so unworthy 
arevenge. After Garrick’s marriage, 


and he had moved to his new house 
in Southampton-street, and the Bur- 
lingtons were coming, and a more 
than usual tide of prosperity set in. 
He had rather lost sight of Johnson, 
and when he met him insisted he 
should fix a day and come and break- 


fast. The manner in which he was 
welcomed, Johnson chose to inter- 
ret as “ condescending,” and patron- 
izing, and his sensitiveness was so 
touched, that he sat down, and in one 
of his “ Ramblers,” sketched a cha- 
racter so personal that noone could 
mistake it. It is melancholy to read 
of such petty malice, and still more 
in one whom Boswell has so taught 
his readers to love. He drew him as 
Prospero, inviting his blunt friend 
Asper to breakfast. He came, but 
found that the impatience of his 
friend arose, not from any desire to 
communicate his happiness, but to 
enjoy his superiority. He gave his 
name at the door, but by the time the 
footman was away, gave him reason 
to suspect time was taken to deliberate. 
He was then shown up the staircase, 
“carefully secured by mats from the 
pollution of my feet. The best apart- 
ments were then ostentatiously set 
open, that I might have a distant 
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view of the magnificence which I was 
not permitted to approach ; and my 
old friend receiving me with all the © 
insolence of condescension at the to 
of the stairs, conducted me to a bac 
room, where he told me he always 
breakfasted when he had not great 
company.” 

The floor was covered with a cloth, 
which he made the servant lift up to 
show. “I did not gratify his folly 
with outcries of admiration, but coldly 
bade the footman let down the cloth. 
We then sat down, and I began to 
hope that pride was glutted with per- 
secution,” when Prospero desired that 
the servant might settle the cover of 
the chair, which was slipt a little 
aside to show the damask. He in- 
formed his guest that he had bespoke 
ordinary chairs for common use. “I 
put the chair aside with my foot, and 
drew another so hastily that I was 
entreated not to rumple the carpet.” 

Asper then praised the tea, when 
Prospero said that another time he 
should taste a finer sort, which he 
reserved for persons “that he thought 
himself obliged to treat with parti- 
cular respect.” As the guest spoke 
he observed his host’s attention wan- 
dering, giving his servant directions 
about the jeweller and silversmith, 
and that if “ Lord Lofty’t called he 
was to be shown into the best par- 
lour. Some rare Dresden china was 
then produced to be admired, which 
the visiter determined not to look at, 
but his curiosity getting the better 
of him, he was entreated to set 
them down, “as those who were 
accustomed only to common dishes 
seldom handled china with much 
care.” Asper was philosophic enough 
at this insult “not to dash his bau- 
bles to the ground.” The host then 
fell into a quiet fit of meditation on 
what was after all the vanity of 
these things—that all these things 
did not add much to human happi- 
ness ; that he still recalled the old 
old days when they began this strug- 
gle together, mutually assisting each 
other in their exigencies—when he 
and I were upon a level. The guest 
was meditating some “ bitterness of 


* The comparison was indeed scarcely, fair; and it has often been made a serious boast 
that one Englishman performed a task which it took forty Frenchmen to accomplish. 
But the French undertaking was given to so many, not to save labour, but to make the 


work more perfect. 


+ Here was the hint for Goldsmith’s Lofty. 
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reproof,” when the host recollected 
he had an engagement to attend 
some ladies in the Park, and offered 
to take his friend part of the way ; 
but the other took his leave without 
any intention of seeing him again, 
“unless some misfortune should re- 
store his understanding.” 

Johnson then recites some reflec- 
tions to qualify these bitters, that it 
could not be intentional, and that it 
was better to take no notice, &c. 
The whole is inconceivable, and the 
absurd fury, and from the more 
absurd phrenzy, hoping “that pride 
was now glutted with persecution,” 
1.¢, On a carpet being shown, we 
may rest perfectly assured that the 
whole is an exaggeration born of 
a diseased sensitiveness, and that 
Garrick, though he might call his 
old friend’s attention to some evi- 
dences of his prosperity, was the last 
person to have done so from the mean 
motives here imputed. He was per- 
haps a little solicitous about his 
furniture, for Johnson’s careless and 
rude habits were well known. His 
showing his Dresden china was not 
to exhibit pomp or state, and his 
solicitude about it when in Johnson’s 
rude fingers was very excusable. 
The truth is, Johnson wrote his 
“Ramblers” off-hand, and on the 
spur of the moment, and coming 
away from this scene of luxury and 
prosperity, servants, plate, and new 
furniture, morbidly interpreted his 
friend’s good nature as so much ar- 
rogance. 

hen it appeared it was at once 
applied, and Garrick was greatly 
hurt by so cruel an attack. But it 
is something to learn that when 
Johnson heard that the public were 
in the secret, and were thus applying 
his portrait he was sincerely dis- 
tressed and shocked.* This shows 
it was a mere outburst of spleen. 
After this Johnson, in his Shake- 
speare preface, made another public 
thrust at him about not being lent 
the rare old editions of Plays, so 


* Cradock. 
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that in this case it was Johnson’s 
pride that had not been glutted by 
persecution. All this shows a petti- 
ness that all must be grieved to find 
in so great a nature.t 

Now began an enthusiasm and an 
eagerness which were never to abate 
until his retirement. From that time 
neither familiarity nor repetition 
was to lessen his attraction, and the 
simple appearance of Garrick’s name 
in the bill, in one of his old stock 
plays, was to be the unfailing talis- 
man to draw a full house. Mr. Ro- 
gers, looking back to his childish days, 
could recall a festive night when he 
was to be taken to the play to see 
“Lear.” About this date Mr. Gar- 
rick had just come back from his Con- 
tinental travels ; but “ the mumps” 
came on, and the expedition had to be 
put off to another night. Then he re- 
called the dark avenues leading to the 
pit, and the long waiting, and the 
crushing, and the crowd pushing in 
to see the great actor in “Ranger.” 
So great was the enthusiasm at this 
time, that, as Sir George Beaumont 
used to tell, gentlemen would bribe 
the officials to let them in by a pri- 
vate door before the doors were open- 
ed ; but they were enjoined to appear 
in a vast heat, wiping their foreheads, 
as if they had struggled in with the 
rest. 

There was a nobleman and his wife 
—Lord and Lady Spencer—who had 
become his warmest friends; who, 
with a constancy not usual in the 
noble persons of that day, remained 
his friends to the end of his life. 
At their seat at Althorpe, in North- 
amptonshire, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick 
were regular Christmas guests, and 
it was at Althorpe, with these kind 
friends at his bedside, that he was 
seized with his last fatal illness. 
When he was on his foreign tour he 
joined them and was foremost in their 
distinguished coterie. In that society 
he wrote his verses, and was chided 
by her and the “ Marquise de Ligne- 
ville” for not finishing them, and 


+ There was excellent reason for his not lending to Johnson, if it be true, as stated by 
Mr. Cradock, that he found Johnson one day in his private study, where was his choice 
collection of elegantly bound presentation copies, busy throwing them down one after the 


other, and strewing the floor. 
cabinet. 


Garrick was naturally angry, and said it was his private 
““T was determined to examine your collection,” said the other insolently, “and 
find it consists of three sorts—stuff, trash, and nonsense.” 


There must have been great 


sweetness on Garrick’s side, that could put up with this. 
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was treated as though he were some 
young gallant of condition, and not a 
simple English actor ; for this must 
have been to him one of the charms of 
Althorpe and its engaging mistress. 
There Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, without 
the least effort, or straining, or con- 
descension on the part of their hosts, 
found themselves the most distin- 
guished of the distinguished company 
that assembled there. This enduring 
friendship is, perhaps, the least tri- 
bute to Varrick’s merits. 

Lord and Lady Spencer were as 
attached as Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. 
When she was ill, Lord Spencer wrote 
a half-distracted letter about his dear 
Georgina to his friend. Only a year 
or two before their friendship was 
ended by the actor's death, Lady 
Spencer, in one of her engaging let- 
ters, said to him: “ Pray let hem 
without loss of time, how Mrs. Gar- 
rick does. You, I am sure, can nei- 
ther see, hear, nor understand without 
her. After all, it is comfortable to find 
that a few people can live a good many 
years together without wishing one 
another at the d——. It will be to-mor- 
row one-and-twenty years since Lord 
Spencer married me, and verily I be- 
lieve we have neither of us repented 
of our lot from that time to this.” 
As Christmas came round, there were 
eager and pressing invitations to Al- 
thorpe. The best company—the 
Devonshires, March's, Ossorys—as- 
sembled there to meet them. Some- 
times Lady Spencer fixed on a gay 
uniform for the ladies of the party ; 
and Mrs. Garrick was told in time of 
a “certain scarlet and white silk,” 
which wasto be got at “ Mr. King’s, the 
mercer’s ”"—a good-natured warning, 
for fear it should be all gone. There 
her letters are, indeed, most lively, 
free, gay, and affectionate. No won- 
der that he endorsed them outside, 
“a letter from heavenly Lady Spen- 
cer,” from “charming Lady Spencer,” 
“* Lady Spencer’s sweet note,” “ Lady 
Spencer always natural!” He would 
write for subscriptions for his friend 
Victor’s book, and she would send 
back a string of noble names, with, 
“you know we are all your toad- 
eaters—at least I can answer for 


* ¢¢ Vails,” as they were called, had become a crying grievance. 
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myself.” This was in the “sweet 
note.” Then they must come to her, 
“so co not shake your head, and in- 
vent any excuses.” There were ten 
or twelve red coats there already, 
“and yours would have looked very 
smart among them.” T'he unconscious 
delicacy of this will strike every one. 
When they did come, she would in- 
sist on their making Holywell house 
their resting place for the night. 
“The beds and rooms are well aired, 
aud more comfortable than at an inn, 
and that would make the journey to 
Newport Pagnell very easy for your 
horses. .. . You must allow us to 
add that our servants are not allowed 
to take anything.” * 

She was a free critic, and would 
not flatter him. “I did not show 
the prologue, because I do not like 
it. There is wit in it, but remember, 


‘A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.’” 


Mr. Garrick would come down of a 
morning with his vers de societé. To 
Lady Spencer was sent every prologue. 
And with him, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and other noble ladies wrote 
versified riddles in competition.t 

Lady Spencer frankly told him it 
was “ but a moderate business, at the 
best.” Their coterie took the answer 
to be “ Rayshill.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire made a 
very fair attempt in competition :— 

“ My first no life or feeling blesses, 

My second every sense possesses, 

And nothing more affronts my second 

Than when it like my first is reckoned; 

United they a being show— 

The greatest nuisance that we know.” 


Here he met Miss Lloyd and Mrs, 
Thursby and Mr. Arden, a clergyman, 
who was one of his warmest friends. 
But though wearing his scarlet coat 
in company with a dozen others, he 
had too much good sense to wish to 
“sink” his profession, having that 
respect for it which made others re- 
spect it too. Thus, of a night, Mr. 
Garrick would sit down and read 
Shakespeare for the company, though 
even in their domestic circle his sen- 
sations inconvenienced him, and he 





+ Garrick’s riddle sent down to Althorpe, addressed to Miss Lloyd, seems to me excel- 
lent—full of a “humour,” which is generally wanting to the dreamy mechanism of any 


rhymed riddles, 
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Lie put out by the nnd Ses, snd 
perhaps interruption of a young lor 
Lady d 


eee promised him that 
Lord March should never again be 
allowed to assist at the readings ; and 
it only fits with what we know of 
that wild nobleman, that he should 
be insensible to such a treat. On 
another night a very rigid faced lady 
sat in front, with her eyes fixed on 
the reader, but without moving a 
muscle, or showing a gleam of intelli- 
ence. Mr. Garrick came to his 

ostess—“ She is a very proper per- 
son I am sure—but—but—I cannot 
read again if she be present.” 

A more awkward incident, but still 
almost ludicrous as “a situation,” was 
when Mr. Garrick one night stood up 
in the centre of the drawing-room, to 
illustrate some stage effect they had 
been talking of. A young gentle- 
man, full of eagerness, and with 
the best intentions, came over on 
tiptoe and set down two lighted 
candles at Mr. Garrick’s feet to con- 
vey the idea of footlights. The 
actor was much disconcerted, and 
annoyed by this bit of gawcherie, and 
abruptly sat down. As I have said, 
he never tried to lower the dignity 
of his calling, by omitting it out of 
sight—always foolish in professionals, 
because an impossible task. But this 
was too familiar a reminder. It 
was yet more cruel, when some mean 
and malicious creatures of his own 
profession, full of envy at this social 
superiority, would take care to find 
out the date of these visits, and 
send on beforehand little dirty letters, 
or rather “covers,” addressed to 
“Mr. David Garrick, Player.” This 
he felt acutely ; it could not have 
the least effect with his host and 
hostess; but he knew they passed 
through the servants’ hands.* The 
little world of the players has more 
than its proportion of such unworthy 
devices and mean passions. 

It was she who wrote to him— 
and wrote well—that capital French 
criticism on his acting. In Paris 
she met a French Duke who had been 
in England, and was infinitely dis- 
gusted with the barbarous manners 
of the country. Some one in the 
country mentioned Mr. Garrick. The 
nobleman said, “Je l’ai vu jouer ; mais 
en vérité, je n’en ai pas été bien 
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emerveillé.” Lady Spencer said wick- 
edly,“ L’avez vous compris, monsieur?” 
to which he replied, “ Non, madame, 
mais cest egal.” “IT hope,” wrote 
Lady Spencer, telling the story to 
Garrick, “ you are as much delighted 
with the answer as I was.” This 
story was a little awkward to 
tell, and in clumsy hands might have 
been unpleasant for the actor; but 
her last comment “carried” itofi To 
Mr. Arden, Garrick was warmly at- 
tached. Garrick often said that 
Arden had the true spirit of comic 
humour, and praised his Falstaff 
immensely. For Arden belonged to 
the school of jovial clergymen, and 
acted ; and on his travels enjoyed the 
intimacy of Voltaire. Once he and 
his friend Garrick took a jaunt from 
Leicester to Lichfield, and from Lich- 
field settled to go over to Warwick 
Castle, by special appointment, with 
the noble owner. He had been in- 
vited, and “strongly pressed to pass 
a week en famille” at the castle, and 
thought he would now avail himself 
of the invitation. They arrived, were 
received by the owner, shown all the 
curiosities, treated to such light re- 
fection refreshment as a cup of cho- 
colate, and then dismissed like ordi- 
nary tourists. They were both bit- 
terly indignant—Garrick especially— 
whom other Lords were only too 
proud to entertain. The ludicrous 

art was Lord Warwick eg - 

im as he went away, with a newly 
_ History of Greville and 

rooke, which was considered a poor 
substitute for promised hospitality. 
Mr. Garrick turned some very sarcas- 
tic rhymes on the affair, which, like 
all the sarcastic rhymes of the time, 
were shown about and copied, and 
soon got into print. Some of the 
stanzas are good. 


“ He show’d them Guy’s Pot, but he gave 
them no soup. 
No meat would his lordship allow, 
Unless they had gnawed the blade bone 
of the Boar, 
Or the rib of the famous Dun Cow. 


See here, you're my friends, cried the 
complaisant peer, 

I'll give you a new printed book, 

Which may to your tastes some 
amusement afford: 

’Tis the history of Greville and Brooke.” 


* Rogers. 
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He followed it up with a ae 
for an inscription to be placed over 
the gallery of the castle. 


“ When Neville, the stout Earl of War- 
wick, liv’d here, 
Three oxen for breakfast was slain, 
And his friends were all welcome to 
sport and good cheer, 
And invited again and again. 


His nerves are so weak, and his spirits 
so low, 

This earl with no oxen does feed *em, 

And all of the former great doings we 
know, 

He gives us a book, and we read ’em.” 


This is perhaps a little too rough 
and undignified. But it must be 
recollected that they were merely 
written as a joke, for their amuse- 
ment and that of their friends. The 
worst was, that the whole was founded 
on a mistake, and the Earl was per- 
fectly unconscious of his offence, 
having sent some message which had 
not been delivered. Still this did 
not excuse his lack of hospitality. 
He seems to have been dreadfully 
mortified by this reception ; and we 
can guess the reason, founded on that 
undue “ sensitiveness” which men in 
his position always feel at any sup- 

osed slight from persons of rank. 

e knew very well that the story 
would go about, and that there were 
plenty who would relish the notion 
of the “ player” who aped fine com- 
pany, receiving such “a snub.” 
Among his papers are half a dozen 
draughts of this squib. ‘“ Upon 
Lord W——k and Lady Louisa, his 
daughter’s reception of me at W. 
Castle.” 


“* My lord and lady thus receive you! 
After so warm an invitation.” 


Or another shape was—‘“ Upon Lord 
W. recommending the inn at Strat- 
ford.” 


‘Your coach is quite ready, and so is 
your spouse ; 
And so bon voyage, Mr. Garrick! 
At Stratford-on-Avon you'll find a good 
house, 
Much better than any in Warwick.” 


One night Mr. Cradock, a friend 
of Garrick’s, was sent for to Drury 
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Lane, and found him ready dressed to 
go on as Don Felix, but in great 
agitation, with a letter in his hand. 
He had just heard of something 
having befallen his friend Arden, and 
sent off Cradock to Lord Spencer’s, to 
know more. The answer was that 
Lord Spencer was very ill, but that 
the worst “might be assumed.” The 
truth was, the clergyman had shot 
himself in his garden. Meanwhile 
the audience were growing clamorous 
—the music was done—and Garrick, 
his eyes all swelled with tears, and 
quite overcome with the terrible 
news, rushed on, and somehow got 
through his part. When he got 
home he was seized with a serious 
illness. The unfortunate clergyman 
had fallen into a sort of melancholy 
desponding since his marriage.* Here 
too we see him in quite a pastoral 
dight, and with quite the air of a 
Jacques Bonhomme. 

Lord Sandwich, when he was in 
office, was one year settled at Hamp- 
ton, at Lord Halifax’s house, on the 
Green. A fine turtle had arrived 
with Sir Edward Hughes from As- 
cersion, and a cook had been brought 
down specially to dress it. The 
weather was hot, and the turtle 
would not keep; so it was deter- 
mined to ask the leading persons of 
the neighbourhood, with ceremony 
and at short notice. 

A servant was sent to Mr. Gar- 
rick’s, and coming into the yard, saw 
a man in an old “scratch wig,” an 
older hat, and a loose great coat, 
busy with the wheels of the carriage, 
and asked him about his master. 
This was Mr. Garrick himself. The 
servant was greatly shocked at his 
mistake, and even begged to be ex- 
cused for attending in the parlour. 
But Garrick accepted all apologies in 
the most good-humoured way, and 
said that actually a compliment had 
been paid him, for his coachman was 
a much better looking fellow than 
he was. 

At the turtle dinner there was a 
large party. The unfortunate Miss 
Ray was of the party, and Garrick 
was struck with her quiet behaviour. 
The evening was very pleasant, and 


* “T must own,” says Mr. Cradock, in his own style, “ that he appeared to me not to 
be in the least suited to retired life; bwé I understand the match was brought on during 
a contested election.” ? 
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the Hampton colony were entertained 
with dramatic recitations. 

We have for some time lost sight 
of Mossop, whose very name must 
have always brought back unpleasant 
associations to Garrick of discussion, 
and even of riot. When he had 
quitted Drury Lane in disgust in 
what he considered the cruel way his 
abilities were dealt with, he went 
over to Ireland, where .. . he played 
asa “ star,” and found his way back to 
London again, about the year 1759. 
On his arrival, Garrick, forgetting 
the past, and chosing to run even the 
more dangerous risk for the future, 
went to him, and offered him an 
engagement, which was accepted. 
But the old dissatisfaction and 
jealousy was only slumbering ; he 
had still the morbid sense of being 
kept back, and after a short trial, he 
again threw up his engagement, and 
went back to Ireland. There the 
fatal craze for “ managership” took 
possession of him, and the desperate 
and costly struggle between him on 
one side, and Barry and Woodward 
on the other, is one of the most ex- 
citing chapters in the “ History of the 
Irish Stage.” In the end, the fortunes 
of both were wrecked, and after a 
miserable contest of some seven or 
eight years, all the combatants had 
dispersed, overwhelmed with ruin ; 
and Mossop found himself back in 
London, quite broken in spirits, 
health, and fortune. 

He still had some friends who 
strongly pressed him to appeal once 
more to Garrick ; but the tragedian 
had still his pride to support him, and 
disdained to make any advance. He 
said that Garrick knew very well 
that he wasin London. No man had 
less pride of that sort than Garrick, 
but he knew what was due to his own 
dignity and interest. He made ad- 
vances before, and the concession had 
brought neither gratitude nor sub- 
mission. In this state of things, no 
application and no offer was made, 
and the season went by. 

A friend then proposed that he 
should go abroad with him as a sort 
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of companion, which he did, and en- 
joyed what was known as the Grand 

our. He returned in about a year’s 
time utterly changed, shattered, di- 
lapidated, and wasted, solitary and 
oer. The lustre of his eye, which 

ad been so effective in tragedy, was 
dimmed. Again it was pressed on 
him that he should make overtures 
to Garrick, but he again declined to 
stoop to any such humiliation. We 
may have some sympathy for this 

ride in the broken actor; but he 

ad been born a gentleman, and edu- 
cated as such, and something must be 
allowed for stiff old “Trish pride.” 
There were plenty of his fellows in 
the profession who would have abased 
themselves on the first invitation, and 
bowed down submissively before the 
manager. But among the friends 
who interested themselves for him 
was a certain Welsh Dissenting minis- 
ter, a young fellow “of parts,” and 
who frequented the theatres. He was 
always with Mossop, and hearing 
from him the story of his wrongs. 
He was known to Goldsmith and 
others of that coterie ; but he most 
frequented the circle where the small 
snarlers and snivellers at Garrick’s re- 
putation were busy. It was said in- 
deed that he had sent in a drama, on 
a Welsh subject, to the manager, 
whose rejection—and the rejection of 
a play seemed to be the grossest of 
known human injuries—inflamed the 
author’s enmity. He took up his 
friend Mossop’s case, and in the most 
bitter and cruelly personal pamphlets 
made a savage onslaught on Garrick. 
It was quite plain that in the mate- 
rials he was prompted by Mossop, as 
he himself was a mere youth, and his 
memory could have furnished him 
with but few stage recollections. 
There was something violent and 
impetuous in his nature; and those 
who not long ago could recollect the 
placid, unimpassioned face of the Uni- 
tarian minister—his tall figure in its 
deep oe suit, would hardly suppose 
that he had figured in the fierce theat- 
rical wrangles of a past generation.* 
This production was entitled “A 


“ Becket received an angry and almost menacing letter from him as to the way his 
book was treated in the publisher’s. He was informed that when it was asked for by 
customers, “it was brought out of a dark hole” at the back of the shop. This was not 
the way other books published by Becket were treated. But Becket was the friend and 
worshipper of Garrick, and was not likely to be eager to promote the sale of any work 
by an enemy of his demiged, 
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Letter to David Garrick on his con- 
duct as a principal manager and actor 
at Drury Lane Theatre (1772) ;” and 
there were portions of it so near the 
truth, or so near what the world 
thought to bethe truth, asto havegiven 
Garrick sore annoyance. It told him 
how strange it seemed that every actor 
was “shot at” in the public papers 
from some corner, while Garrick al- 
ways escaped. When, too, any article 
dealing severely with Garrick was of- 
fered for insertion, it was curious how 
they were always declined. He then 
discovered the secret. Mr. Garrick 
was the proprietor, or part proprietor, 
of most of the journals. There was 
some truth in this. “ Hence I am 
afraid, the inimitable Mr. Garrick, 
the faultless actor,’ &c. Too many 
persons were inclined to attack his 
reputation. ‘“ Would to God I could 
defend you.” How unworthy the 
arts by which the manager and actor 
tried to crush every one else witli 
talent. First he resorted to mimicry. 


It is well known that Quin was long 
the object of this ridicule ; but he 
was too strong. 

Others of less power and ability 


were crushed and ruined. “You 
will recollect the cases of Ryan, 
Delane, Hallam, Bridgwater, Giffard, 
Sparks, Sheridan. ‘John,’ brother 
in the profession, was praised in com- 
pany, either his face, figure, or vir- 
tues, you are stretched on the rack.” 
His private character misrepresented 
by an adroit anecdote. In this way 
were treated Mrs. Yates, Woodward 
Smith, Abingdon, all to please fops 
and persons of quality, who admire 
everything from the mouth of that 
dear Garrick. His conduct as a 
manager was all to the same end of 
depreciating others. The best actors 
were huddled into processions and 
raree shows. This was all to feed 
his vanity and avarice—though more 
his vanity than his avarice. ‘I have 
eet to hear you to say that you 
wished to retire at once if any suc- 
cessor could be found, but there was 
no one else who could draw a house.” 
How unworthy his depreciating the 

lendid abilities of the departed 

ibber, and ‘the chorus of wits who 
listen, take up the cue, and say*she 
whined and walked with her elbows 
stuck close to her sides. Why she 
was all nature and tenderness. You 
are mere stiff acting, and excite only 
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admiration. “I have seen you in 
Romeo and Juliet, you all correct- 
ness and formality, he all melting 
tenderness ; and yet they tell me, you 
talk in a room of acting your Romeo 
“to a post.” Why is Barry thrust into 
parts wholly unsuited tohim!? “Is 
it to exhibit him to contempt as the 
ruins of a great actor? Thy was 
Mossop excluded?” 

Thenit went off intoavery plain and 
personal account of the great actor’s 
defects and peculiarities in the actor. 
This was done in a shockingly gross 
manner. It dwelt on his manner of 
grasping his forehand, and “strange 
twitches.” “You are perpetually in 
the extreme,” always struggling to 
show the whole face and “ glare of 
your eye” to the audience. 

The motive of this anonymous at- 
tack might seem apparent. It was 
popularly ascribed to zeal in the cause 
of his friend. But when Garrick’s 
desk and pigeon holes gave up their 
stores, a paper was found among 
them, addressed to Garrick, just after 
its publication, and which shows the 
treacherous and Condottieri spirit 
which was at the bottom of all party 
warfare of the time. It was written 
as it were, in a sort of friendly, and 
had the air of friendly warning. It 
was anonymous. It spoke of the new 
pamphlet just published, and of the 
danger to be apprehended from it. 
For it was “elegantly wrote,” by a 
young man who was “ making himself 
a first-rate genius.” He then gives 
the grounds of his suspicion as to the 
author, “whose name is Williams.” 
He had beenin his company, and heard 
say that “he intended to revise you” 
in the winter ; that he was sorry to 
think you a thorough bad man; and 
that he thought it the business of 
every one to prevent you debauching 
the public taste and manners. This 
piece was elegantly wrote, “and to 
do you irreparable mischief only 
wants to be generally known. I really 
think he intends to pursue his blow. 
You will fall into unmerciful hands; 
and who know your merits as well as 
your faults, would wish you would 
take some method to undecewe this 
young man.” Mr. Garrick with this 
advice might have some interest in 
this caution, but it was all from re- 
a= to the young man. He might be 

etter employed and his humanity 
better directed. 
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This clumsy device was almost 
transparent. It was from “ the first- 
rate genius” himself, who, after slan- 
dering the manager to show his abi- 
lity, was now willing to be bought off 
from further attacks. It isa dreadful 
specimen of the dangerous and un- 
scrupulous tone of the “ hack-writing” 
of the day, whom the feeble law of 
libel turned into bludgeon men and 
garrotters of society. 

The stages in this little affair were 
like the scenes in a little comedy. 
Both were acting. Garrick, however, 
was seriously scared, and true to his 
timid, and it must be said, unprofit- 
able policy of conciliating such secret 
assassins, actually prepared a letter 
to Williams, as it were, asking his 
advice on the matter. “Give me 
leave to put a case to you, and en- 
treat your reason and your learning 
(of both of which I have a great 
opinion) to determine for me.” In 
conclusion, he says—“ Such a com- 
plicated scene of treachery and false- 
hood was scarce ever heard of. Will 
you give your advice whether you 
think it would be best to publish the 
whole matter, with the evidence, to 
expose the monster, or whether you 
would advise the injured person to 
desire a meeting with the party, and, 
as he isa man of abilities, make him 
conscious of his evil doings, and, like 
a true Christian, forgive him? A line 
directed to P.M., at the Somerset 
Coffee Room, will be safely delivered 
to your well-wisher ‘and admirer. 
The writer of this letter will see you 
whenever you please.” 

This letter, however, was not sent. 
He, perhaps, thought it was beneath 
his dignity to make such an appeal. 
But it shows what his first impulses 
in such matters were. Some years 
after, the Welsh minister came to the 
Haymarket with a farce which seemed 
coarse even to Mr. Bate, the fighting 
clergyman—and this libeller of Gar- 
rick was taken into confidence and 
intimacy by Colman, the dear friend 
of Garrick. His became one of the 
figures well known and familiar in 
town towards the es of the 
century: and there may be some 
alive who recollect the tall person 
and placid face of the Unitarian 
minister, who always walked abroad 
in a bright purple suit. 
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It was not a very difficult matter 
to discover the author, who was, 
indeed, not very eager to conceal 
himself. There was a reckless advo- 
cacy for his friend—now ill and 
oe sae redeems a good 
deal of this hostility. He had tried 
to appeal to the public through the 
papers, but unsuccessfully, and “ one 
Gibbs,” publisher of “ Owen’s Chron- 
icle and Westminster Journal,” for- 
wards privately to Garrick a letter 
signed “‘ Menander” which had been 
sent for insertion, and obsequiously 
“begs Mr. Garrick’s orders” in this 
matter, which he hopes will be képt 
secret, as it would be a disadvantage 
to him to have it known. He was 
most likely afraid of the bold and 
fearless author “whom,” he writes 
to Mr. Garrick, “you may guess.” 
Menander’s letter is in the samé 
bitter key as the pamphlet, and has 
dismal hints of the condition of the 
proud but degraded actor. Dr. Fother- 
gill, he wrote, had ordered Mr. Mos- 
sop abroad, but he was still quite at 
the service of the public if called 
upon. “Mr. Garrick, being broker 
in this transaction, and Mr. Mossop’s 
talents being commodities of a sort 
which he does not choose to deal in 
the public may be disappointed and 
insulted one winter more with bad 
acting, farces, shows, and Mr. Garrick 
now and then, by way of a bad draw.” 
Here was the impersonation of the 
poor, broken tragedian, whose morbid 
dream was that the public was hunger- 
ingand thirsting forthe “greatMossop” 
and his rugged declamation. “You 
may be assured,” goes on his friend; 
“if Mr. M. does not appear, it is ow- 
ing to the great Roscius, who not only 
hates a rival, but must have no one 
nearhim. . . . Inshort, itis 
as false that Mr. Mossop is unfit for 
the stage, as it would be to say that 
Mr. Garrick does not speak through 
his nose, and has not lost the power 
of Foeceene many English words, 
and in all young characters does not 
look like an‘ old, doating, shrivelled 
beau.”* These personalities were 
not likely to profit Mossop, who stood 
aloof and disdained to make any offer. 
Still decaying, morally and physically, 
he offered himself to the Covent Gar- 
den managers,and who wereinclined to 
accept his services ; but Mrs. Barry, 


* Unpublished MS, 
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perhaps recollecting their old battles 
of the theatres in Dublin, nemrny 
refused to appear in any part with 
him. The rest of this story is piteous 
indeed. He sank lower and lower, 
until about Christmas time, two years 
later, he was dying of a fatal illness 
and of want. Williams, his advo- 
cate, attended him as a clergyman. 
Even then the solemn pomposity and 
“military plan” ridiculed so long be- 
fore by Churchill, were strong on 
him. There was something almost 
grotesque in his devotional declama- 
tion, and he seemed actually to speak 
of the attributes of the Great Being 
to whom he was hurrying, as if they 
were those of Bajazet or Zanga. 
By-and-by, however, his mind wan- 
dered back to Garrick, and his last 
moments were embittered by remorse 
for all the cruel motives he had 
so unjustly imputed to him. He 
lamented again and again that he 
had so deceived himself. He ac- 
knowledged that it was all his own 
wretched pride, and he enjoined Wil- 
liams to bear this reparation to the 
offended manager. “Great God, for- 
give,” he said. “Witness not only 
that I die in charity with him, but 
that I leave him as a great and vir- 
tuous man. God Almighty bless and 
prosper him forever!” As a matter 
of course, he owed a large sum of 
money to the man he had slandered, 
and this weighed on his mind. Very 
soon after he died, and only a few 
pence were found in his — This 
was the end of the luckless tragedian 


who had had a university education, 
and associated with fine gentlemen, 
and whom Dublin countesses had 
welcomed to their soirees, and privi- 
leged at their gaming tables. 
Williams wrote to Garrick, with 


the dying actor's message. He 
seems to Be been struck with re- 
morse by the amende made on that 
death-bed ; and it is highly charac- 
teristic to see how he tries to make 
Mossop excuse is part in the slander. 
He makes Mossop say to him, “O my 
dear friend, how mean and little does 
Mr. Garrick’s present behaviour make 
me appear in your eyes, to whom I 
have given so different an cdea of him.” 

Then Mr. Williams added that his 
friend lamented the injustice he had 
done Mr. Garrick, not only in some 
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pecuniary matter, “but in giving ill 
umpressions of your character to his ac- 
quaintance.” This is mighty curious ; 
and it is plain that the Dissenting 
clergyman had some twinges of con- 
science for his past behaviour, or per- 
haps wished to use the opportunity to 
make an amendeto the injured Garrick. 

The latter lost not a moment in 
acknowledging what he called this 
“affecting letter.” All his resent- 
ment, both to the dead actor, and to 
the slanderous clergyman, seemed to 
have utterly passed away. The whole 
account had distressed him exceed- 
ingly. He had always been at a loss 
to know what behaviour could have 
given Mossop that unkind, “and I hope 
unmerited turn of mind against me. 
I have been often told that his friends 
never spoke kindly of me.” I sup- 
oe he could not forbear this little 
1int to his cérrespondent. “ Had I 
known his distress,” he went on, “I 
should certainly have relieved it. 
He was too great a credit to our pro- 
fession not to have done all in our 
pes to have made him easy if not 
nappy. Let me once again thank you 
for your very polite and agreeable 
manner in giving me this intelligence 
of our departed friend, for he was 
truly mine in those moments when 
the heart of man has no disguise.” 
Excellent, unrivalled Garrick! His 
placid dignity of heart was never to 
desert him; superior to every petti- 
ness, his life gives to all in authority 
like his, precious lessons of a charming 
sweetness and temper, and a whole- 
some restraint upon the passions 
which would have done honour to an 
ascetic. 

The wretched Mossop had left no 
money behind, beyond the few half- 
pence found in his pocket ; and there 
was a difficulty about avoiding a 
pauper’s funeral. Garrick was about 
to defray the charges of a decent in- 
terment (we do not hear that Wil- 
liams, the actor’s champion, moved in 
the matter), but a relation came for- 
ward at the last moment. 

The whole is one of the most piteous 
scenes in the tinsel world and glitter- 
ing realms supposed to lie on the 
other side of the green curtain. A 
profession, too, whose fatal necessity 
1s to know more hideous and squalid 
reverses than any other. 








